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PREFACE. 


This  compendious  treatise  is  designed  to  furnish 
classes  in  our  schools  and  colleges  with  a  suitable 
text-book,  as  well  as  private  students  with  a  conven- 
ient introductory  manual,  adapted  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  botanical  science.  The  first  edition  was 
necessarily  prepared  in  great  haste,  and  rapidly  carried 
tlu*ough  the  press.  Still,  the  favor  with  which  it  has 
been  received,  not  only  by  those  for  whose  use  it  was 
intended,  but  also  by  botanists  whose  opinions  may 
well  be  deemed  decisive,  and  whose  commendation 
was  no  less  gratifying  because  unexpected,  while  it  has 
satisfied  the  author  that  the  plan  of  the  work  is  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  has  made  him  the  more 
desirous  to  improve  its  execution,  and  to  render  it  in 
all  respects  a  better,  though  a  very  concise,  exponent 
of  the  present  state  of  Physiological  Botany.  The  au- 
thor has  always  maintained  that  Systematic  Botany  can 
be  studied  to  any  adequate  purpose  qdIv  ' 
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In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  which  relates  to  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  has  been  amplified  to  nearly  twice  its  former 
extent.  It  has  been,  almost  entirely  rewritten  ;  but 
although  the  author  has  not  hesitated  to  treat  of  all  the 
principal  topics  of  this  department,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable in  a  brief  and  strictly  elementary  treatise,  yet  this 
part  of  the  volume,  instead  of  having  been  rendered 
more  abstruse  by  the  enlargement,  will  rather  be  found 
to  be  more  simple  and  generally  intelligible  than  be- 
fore. The  chapters  upon  the  Principles  of  Classi- 
fication, and  of  the  Natural  System,  have  also  been 
recast  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  want  of  space 
has  alone  prevented  a  more  considenible  extension. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Illustrations  of  the  Natural 
Orders  (which,  however  extended,  could  never  take 
the  place  of  a  Flora,  or  System  of  Plants,  and  which  is 
designed  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  great  groups  or  families, 
&c.)  have  been  condensed,  by  the  omission  of  certain 
special,  and  for  the  most  part  medical  matters  ;  while 
every  thing  of  proper  botanical  interest  has  been  sed- 
ulously retained.  The  whole  number  t>f  pages  has 
been  increased  by  about  one  quarter  ;  and  the  illustra- 
tivA  wnnH-Pn^^Aviners  have  been  doubled. 
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THE 


BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

GENERAL   SUHVEY   OF   THE   SCIENCE. 

1.  Botany,  the  Natural  History  and  Physiology  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  comprehends  every  scientific  inquiry 
that  can  be  made  respecting  plants,  —  their  nature,  their 
kinds,  the  laws  which  govern  them,  and  their  office  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  world,  —  their  relations  both  to  the 
lifeless  mineral  kingdom  below  them,  from  which  they 
draw  their  sustenance,  and  to  the  animal  kingdom  above, 
to  which  in  turn  they  render  what  they  have  thus  derived. 

2.  There  are  three  aspects  under  which  the  vegetable 
world  may  be  contemplated,  and  from  which  the  various 
departments  of  the  science  naturally  arise.     Plants  may  be 
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14  INTRODUCTION. 

Other  words,  how  the  plant  lives  and  grows,  and  accom- 
plishes the  ends  of  its  existence.  This  is  the  province  of 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  It  comprises  a  knowledge, 
1st,  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  plant,  the  minute  but 
admirable  machinery  through  which  its  forces  operate ;  — 
this  is  the  special  field  of  Vegetable  Anatomy; — and,  2d, 
of  the  plant's  external  conformation,  the  forms  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  organs  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
laws  of  symmetry  which  regulate  them,  and  the  modifica- 
tions they  respectively  undergo,  whether  in  different  plants 
under  different  circumstances,  or  in  a  single  individual  dur- 
ing the  successive  stages  of  its  development.  This  branch 
of  the  science  is  variously  called  Organography  (the  study 
of  the  organs  of  plants),  or  Morphology  (the  study  of 
their  various  modifications  according  to  the  office  they  are 
destined  to  fulfil),  or  Structural  Botany  ;  and  nearly  cor- 
responds with  what  is  termed  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Under  both  these  aspects,  (whether  we 
study  the  inward  structure,  or  the  outward  conformation,) 
the  plant  is  viewed  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  adapted  to 
efifect  certain  ends.  It  only  remains  to  contemplate  .  this 
apparatus  in  action,  endowed  with  life,  and  fulfilling  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed.  This  study  is  the 
province  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  strictly  so  called. 

4.  The  subjects  which  Physiological  Botany  embraces, 
therefore,  namely,  Vegetable  Anatomy,  Organography,  and 
Physiology,  spring  naturally  from  the  study  of  vegetables 
as  individuals, — from  the  contemplation  of  an  isolated  plant 
throughout  the  course  of  its  existence,  from  germination  to 
the  fiowering  state,  and  the  production  of  a  seed  like  that 
from  which  the  parent  stock  originated.  These  branches 
would  equally  exist,  and  would  form  a  highly  interesting 
study,  (analogous  to  human  anatomy  and  physiology,)  even 
if  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  restricted  to  a  single  species. 
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5.  But  the  science  assumes  an  immeasurably  broader  in- 
terest, when  we  look  upon  the  vegetable  creation  as  con- 
sisting, not  of  interminable  and  wearisome  repetitions  of 
one  particular  form,  in  itself  however  perfect  or  beautiful, 
but  as  composed  of  thousands  of  species,  all  constructed 
upon  the  same  general  plan,  indeed,  but  this  plan  modified 
in  each  according  to  the  rank  it  holds,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed.  This  leads  to  the  second  great 
department  of  the  science,  namely,  SYSTEMATIC  BOT- 
ANY, or  the  study  of  plants  in  their  relations  to  one 
another ;  as  forming  a  vegetable  kingdom^  which  embraces 
an  immense  number  of  species,  differing  in  some  respects, 
agreeing  in  others,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  grouped 
into  kiTids  or  genera,  into  orders,  classes,  ^. 

6.  Hence  arises  Classification,  or  the  arrangement  of 
plants  in  systematic  order,  so  as  to  show  their  relationships ; 
also  Sfecul  Descriftiye  Botany,  embracing  an  orderly 
account  of  all  known  plants,  designated  by  proper  liames, 
and  distinguished  by  clear  and  exact  descriptions.  Neces- 
sarily connected  with  these  departments  is  Terminology  or 
Glossology,  which  relates  to  the  application  of  distinctive 
names  or  terms  to  the  several  organs  of  plants,  and  their 
difierent  modifications.  This  requires  the  introduction  of  a 
copious  vocabulary  of  technical  terms;  for  the  current 
words  of  ordinary  language  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
or  precise  for  this  purpose.  New  terms  are  therefore  in- 
troduced, for  accurately  expressing  the  great  variety  of  new 
ideas  to  which  the  close  investigation  of  plants  gives  rise ; 
and  thus  a  technical  language  has  gradually  been  formed, 
by  which  the  botanist  is  able  to  describe  the  objects  of  his 
study  with  a  perspicuity  and  brevity  not  otherwise  attaina- 
ble. 

7.  These  several  departments  include  the  whole  natural 
history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  considered  independent- 
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ly.  But,  under  a  third  point  of  view,  plants  may  be  con- 
templated in  respect  to  their  relations  to  other  parts  of  the 
creation,  leading  to  a  series  of  interesting  inquiries,  which 
variously  connect  the  science  of  Botany  with  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Physical  Geography,  &c.  Thus,  the  relations  of 
vegetables  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  considered  as  to  their 
influence  upon  the  soil  and  the  air,  —  as  to  what  vegetation 
draws  from  the  soil,  and  what  it  imparts  to  it,  what  it  takes 
from,  and  what  it  renders  to  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  again, 
the  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom,  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  sustenance  to  the  latter,  and  the  mu- 
tual subservience  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  world,  —  all  these  inquiries  belong  partly 
to  Chemistry,  and  partly  to  Vegetable  Physiology ;  while  the 
practical  deductions  lay  the  foundation  of  scientific  agri- 
culture, &c.  The  relations  of  plants  to  the  earth,  consider- 
ed in  reference  to  their  natural  distribution  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  its  causes  so  far  as  dependent  upon  the 
actual  distribution  of  those  natural  agents  which  chiefly  in- 
fluence vegetation,  such  as  heat,  light,  water,  &c.,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  climate,  give  rise  to  Geographical  Bot- 
any, a  subject  which  connects  Botany  with  Physical  Greog- 
raphy.  Under  the  same  general  department  naturally  falls 
the  consideration  of  the  changes  which  the  vegetable  king- 
dom has  undergone  in  times  anterior  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  studied  in  their  fossil  remains,  (a  contribution 
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9.  Thb  principal  subjects  which  belong  to  this  depart- 
ment of  Botany  may  be  considered  in  the  most  simple  and 
natural  order,  by  tracing,  as  it  were,  the  biography  of  the 
vegetable  through  the  successive  stages  of  its  existence,  — 
the  development  of  its  essential  organs,  root^  stem^  and 
foliage^  the  various  forms  they  assume,  the  offices  they 
severally  perform,  and  theur  combined  action  in  carrying 
on  the  processes  of  vegetable  life  and  growth.  Then  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  plant  in  flowering  and  fructi- 
fication may  be  contemplated,  —  the  structure  and  office  of 
the  flower,  of  the  fruit,  the  seed,  and  the  embryo-plant  it 
contains,  which,  after  remaining  dormant  for  a  time,  (per- 
haps for  years,)  is  at  length  aroused  by  the  influence  of 
common  physical  agents,  (warmth,  air,  and  moisture,)  and 
in  germination  developes  into  a  plant  like  the  parent ;  thus 
completing  the  cycle  of  vegetable   life.     A  preliminary- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE   ORGANIC   ELEMENTS   OR  TISSUES   OF  PLANTS. 

§  1.  Of  Organization  in  General. 

10.  In  considering  the  materials  or  elements  of  which 
vegetables  are  made,  we  do  not  at  present  inquire  into  their 
cTiemicaly  ultimate  composition,  that  which  they  have  in 
common  with  the  mineral  world.  As  they  derive  the  ma- 
terials of  their  fabric  from  the  earth  and  air,  they  can  pos- 
sess no  simple  element  which  these  do  not  contain.  Their 
chemical  composition  may  be  more  advantageously  consid- 
ered hereafter.  But  in  plants  and  animals,  —  in  every  thing 
that  lives  and  grows, —  though  the  elemental  dust  from 
which  their  bodies  spring,  and  to  which  they  return,  is  com- 
mon earth,  yet  we  perceive  that  it  is  wrought  into  some- 
thing widely  different  from  any  form  of  lifeless  mineral 
matter.  The  term  universally  employed  to  designate  it 
well  expresses  this  idea.  It  is  organized  matter^  a  fabric 
built  up  under  the  influence  of  the  inscrutable  principle  of 
life,  and  through  which  alone  this  prmciple  is  manifested  to 
our  senses.  Every  one  is  fully  aware  of  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  organized  matter,  such  as  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  crude  mineral  matter;  but  the  dis- 
tinctions between  them  are  not  rendered  more  evident,  nor 
even,  perhaps,  much  more  precise,  by  being  presented  in 
philosophical  language.     Every  one  clearly  apprehends  the 
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that  the  one  sprang  from  a  parent,  has  lived,  and  perhaps 
has  died,  while  the  other  never  exhibited  any  such  phases 
in  its  existence, — never  had  any  life  to  lose. 

11.  Of  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  living 
principle  and  the  organized  structure  nothing  is  known. 
But  the  union  being  established,  a  self-sustaining,  self- 
multiplying  agency  is  the  result,  which  may  be  conceived 
to  have  commenced  with  a  single  germ  of  each  species, 
and  from  the  extension  and  multiplication  of  which  the 
actual  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  with  their  countless 
amount  of  individuals,  have  arisen.  For  organized  bodies 
have  two  absolute  characteristics :  1st,  the  power  of  a88im» 
ilation^  that  of  involving  surrounding  mineral  matter  into 
themselves,  and  converting  it  into  their  own  peculiar  sub* 
stance,  by  which  individuals  increase  in  bulk,  or  grow ;  and 
2d,  that  of  self-division  or  reproduction^  by  which  they 
increase  in  numbers.  A  single  striking  illustration  may  set 
both  points  in  a  strong  light  The  larva  of  the  flesh-fly 
possesses  such  power  of  assimilation,  that  it  will  increase 
its  own  weight  two  hundred  times  in  twenty -four  hours ; 
and  such  consequent  power  of  reproduction,  that  Linneeus, 
perhaps,  did  not  exaggerate,  when  he  affirmed  that  '*  three 
flesh-flies  would  devour  the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly 
as  would  a  lion.'' 

12.  The  distinction  between  vegetables  and  minerals  is 
therefore  strongly  marked.  But  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  plants  and  animals  —  the  two  classes  of  organized 
beings  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  —  is  by  no  means 
so  readily  drawn.  For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  state, 
what  will  hereafter  be  made  apparent,  that  plants  are  those 
organized  beings  that  live  directly  upon  the  mineral  king- 
dom, or  that  grow  at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth  and  air.  They  alone  convert  inorganic,  or 
mineral,  into  organic  matter.      They  produce  organized 
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matter;  while  animals  live  upon  what  is  thus  produced. 
Plants,  having  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  mineral 
world,  are  generally  fixed  to  the  earth,  or  other  substance 
upon  which  they  grow,  and  are  nourished  by  mineral  food, 
which  is  taken  directly  into  their  system  by  absorption  from 
without,  and  assimilated  under  the  influence  of  light  in  or- 
gans exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ;  while  animals,  generally 
endowed  with  locomotion,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  sen- 
sation, have  the  power  of  selecting  the  food  ready  prepared 
for  their  nourishment,  which  is  received  into  an  internal 
reservoir,  or  stomach. 

13.  The  question  recurs,  What  is  the  organized  fabric  or 
tissue  of  plants  (so  different  from  that  of  minerals),  which 
lives  and  grows;  and  how  is  vegetable  growth  effected.^ 
The  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit  appear  to  ordinary  inspection  to 
be  formed  of  smaller  parts,  and  their  parts  of  still  smaller 
portions.     Of  what  are  these  composed  ? 

^  2.  Of  the  Primary,  or  Cellular  Tissue  of  Plants. 

14.  To  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  examine, 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  thin  slices  or  sections  of  any 
of  these  parts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  young  rootlet  of  a 
seedling  plant  A  magnified  view  of  such  a  rootlet,  as  in 
Fig.  1,  presents  on  the  cross  section  the  appearance  of  a 
net-work,  the  meshes  of  which  divide  the  whole  space  into 
more  or  less  regular  cavities.  A  part  of  the  transverse 
slice  more  highly  magnified  (Fig.  2)  shows  this  structure 
with  greater  distinctness.  A  perpendicular  slice  (Fig.  3) 
exhibits  somewhat  similar  meshes,  showing  that  the  pores 
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rive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  fabric,  or  tissue,  consists  of  a 
multitude  of  separate  cavities,  with  closed  partitions ;  form- 
ing a  structure  not  unlike  a  honeycomb.  The  cavities 
being  called  cellsj  the  tissue  thus  constructed  is  termed  Cel- 
LT7LAR  Tissue. 


15.  When  the  body  is  sufficiently  translucent  to  be  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  sections  in  this  manner.  We  may  oflen 
look  directly  through  a  delicate  rootlet,  (as  in  Fig.  1,)  or 
the  petal  of  a  flower,  and  observe  the  closed  cavities,  en- 
tirely circumscribed  by  nearly  transparent  membranous 
walls. 

16.  Does  this  cellular  tissue  consist  of  an  originally  solid 
homogeneous  mass,  filled  in  some  way  with  innumerable 
cavities  ?  Or,  is  it  composed  of  an  aggregation,  of  little 
bladders,  or  sacs,  which,  by  their  accumulation  and  mu- 
tual cohesion,  make  up  the  root  or  other  organ  ?  Several 
circumstances  prove  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  view. 
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1.  The  partition  between  two  adjacent  cells  is  double ;  as  is 
seen  in  Fig.  4,  and  in  most  cases  where  the  tissue  is  highly 
magnified ;  showing  that  each  cell  has  its  own  special  en- 
velope. 2.  This  is  abo  shown  by  the  vacant  spaces  that 
are  often  observed  between  contiguous  cells  where  the 
walls  do  not  entirely  fit  together.  These  intercellular 
spaces  are  sometimes  so  large  and  numerous,  that  many 
of  the  cells  touch  each  other  at  a  few  points  only ;  as 
in  the  green  pulp  of  leaves  (Fig.  102).  3.  When  a  por- 
tion of  thb  pulp,  or  of  any  young  and  tender  vegetable 
tissue,  such  as  an  Asparagus  shoot,  is  boiled,  the  elemen- 
tary cells  separate,  or  may  readily  be  separated  by  the  aid 
of  fine  needles,  and  examined  by  the  microscope.  Fig.  103 
represents  two  of  these  cells  detached  from  the  rest.  4.  In 
pulpy  fruits,  6cc.,  as  in  the  Apple,  the  cells,  which  are  at 
first  coherent,  as  in  ordinary  cellular  tissue  (Fig.  4),  spon- 
taneously separate  as  the  fruit  ripens  (Fig.  5). 

17.  The  vegetable,  then,  is  constructed  of  these  cells  or 
vesicles,  much  as  a  wall  is  built  up  of  bricks.  When  the 
cells  are  separate,  or  do  not  impress  each  other,  they  are 
generally  more  or  less  spherical,  as  in  Fig.  5.  By  mutual 
compression  they  become  polyhedral.  As  in  a  mass  of 
spheres  each  one  is  touched  by  twelve  others,  if  equally 
pressed  in  every  direction,  the  yielding  cells  become  twelve- 
sided  ;  and  in  a  section,  whether  transverse  (as  in  Fig.  2) 
or  longitudinal  (as  in  Fig.  3),  the  meshes  consequently  ap- 
pear six-sided.  If  the  root,  or  other  organ,  is  growing  in 
one  direction  more  than  another,  the  cells  are  commonly 
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are  found  in  aquatics,  and  in  such  plants  as  the  Gourd, 
where  some  of  them  are  as  much  as  one  thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Their  ordmary  diameter  is  about  the 
i^  or  sJo  of  an  inch.  In  the  common  Pink,  it  has  been 
computed  that  more  than  5,000  cells  are  contained  in  the 
space  of  half  a  cubic  line,  which  is  equivalent  to  almost 
3,000,000  in  a  cubic  inch.  They  are  sometimes  drawn  out 
to  a  considerable  length,  as  in  hairs,  and  the  fibres  of  cotton, 
which  are  long  and  attenuated  cells. 

19.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  respecting  the  rate  of 
their  production,  by  comparing  their  average  size  in  a  given 
case  with  the  known  amount  of  growth.  Upon  a  fine  day  in 
the  spring,  many  stems  shoot  up  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  Agave  or  Century- 
plant  blooms  in  our  conservatories,  its  flower-stalk  often 
grows  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  day ;  it  is  even  said  to  grow 
with  twice  that  rapidity  in  the  sultry  climes  to  which  it  is 
indigenous.  In  such  cases  new  cells  must  be  formed  at 
the  rate  of  several  millions  a  day.  The  rapid  growth  of 
Mushrooms  has  become  proverbial.  A  gigantic  Puff-ball 
has  been  known  to  grow  from  an  insignificant  size  to  that 
of  a  large  gourd  during  a  single  night ;  when  the  cells,  of 
which  it  is  entirely  composed,  are  computed  to  have  been 
developed  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions  per 
hour.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  great  increase  in  size  is 
in  great  part    owing  to  the  expansion   of  cells  already 
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birth  to  the  cell,  has. been  been  called  the  cytohlast.  Upon 
some  part  of  the  surface  of  this  minute  grain  a  slightly 
inflated  portion,  or  bubble,  first  appears,  which  is  compared 
to  the  crystal  of  a  watch  rising  above  its  face ;  this  en- 
larges rapidly,  and  acquires  a  much  greater  size  than  the 
original  nucleus  or  cytohlast,  and  forms  the  wall  or  mem- 
brane of  the  cell.  The  cytohlast  either  disappears  entirely 
during  the  growth  of  the  cell,  or  remams  for  some  time  as 
a  spot  or  opacity,  as  is  readily  seen  with  a  moderate  magni- 
fying power  on  the  cells  of  which  the  hairs  that  fringe  the 
stamens  of  the  Tradescantia,  or  Spider-Lily,  are  composed 
(Fig.  6).  When  new  cells  are  thus  formed  within  a  mother- 
cell,  the  latter  is  at  length  ruptured  or  absorbed. 

21.  But  cells  once  formed  have  the  power  of  producing 
others,  either  by  a  kind  of  budding  (gemmiparous  repro- 
duction), or  by  spontaneous  fission  (Jissiparous  reproduc- 
tion). In  the  latter  mode,  the  walls  of  the  cell  contract 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  divide  the  cavity  into  two  parts, 
which  separate  and  repeat  the  process  of  division,  thus 
formmg  four  or  more  cells  of  one.  This  takes  place  in 
the  formation  of  the  pollen  of  Flowering  Plants  (51),  and 
of  the  representatives  of  seeds  in  all  Flowerless  or  Cryp- 
togamous  Plants  (52).  Another  mode  of  the  division  of  a 
single  cell  into  two  or  more,  which  is  probably  of  almost 
universal  occurrence,  may  be  most  easily  observed  in  the 
green  Confervas  of  streams  and  pools,  and  other  aquatic 
plants  of  low  organization.  A  cell  prolonged  into  a  tube 
is  first  divided  by  a  transverse  partition ;  one  of  these 
joints,  aAer  elongating  from  its  apex,  has  its  cavity  likewise 
divided  into  two  by  a  transverse  partition ;  the  lowest  of 
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This  passes  insensibly  into  the  gemrhiparous  mode,  where 
the  new  cell  buds  or  sprouts,  as  it  were,  from  some  point  of 
the  old  one,  as  in  Fig.  7,  8,  10,  and  gives  rise  in  turn  to  a 
similar  progeny. 


f    22.  The  lowest  and  simplest  plants  consist  merely  of  a 
series  of  such  cells  placed  end  to  end,  or  otherwise,  as  in 
Fig.  10.    In  their  early  and  most  reduced  state  they  consist 
even  of  a  single  cell  or  vesicle,  capable  of  producing  oth- 
ers by  budding  (Fig.  7,  8),  or  of  originating  new  ones  in 
their  interior,  which,  multiplying  by  spontaneous  fission  (21), 
form  the  representatives  of  seeds.     The  most  reduced 
hvoA  of  vegetation  do  not  rise  above  this  minimum  condi- 
tion.   Others,  such  as  the  Moulds  and  Mildews,  or  Blights 
(Fig.  11,  12,  13),  are  made  up  of  a  simple  or  branching 
series  of  cells,  united  end  to  end,  and  finally  terminated  W 
the  ceils  which  bear  the  so-called  seeds.    A  large  nuniber 
of  cells  united  often  in  a  single  plane  form  the'lea.ve8  of 

PIG.  7-10.    rile  loinote  Alga,  or  inftiMry  plant  which  deT«lop««  in   yeM^  *^ 
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Mosses,  and  the  leaf-like  expansions  of  the  Liverworts  (Fig. 
14, 15),  the  delicate  Sea- weeds,  &c.  Or,  built  up  in  a  solid 
mass,  they  constitute  the  steins  of  Mosses,  Liverworts  (Fig. 
14),  and  all  such  humble  plants ;  as  well  as  the  stems  and 
roots  of  all  common  plants  in  their  earliest  state. 


23.  The  primitive  membrane  of  cellular  tissue  is  simple, 
uniform,  and  of  extreme  tenuity.  It  oAen  remains  in  this 
condition.  But  it  is  frequently  thickened  and  strengthened 
by  the  subsequent  deposition  of  more  solid  matter  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  cells ;  to  which  it  some- 
times  forms  a  mere  lining,  and  sometimes  a  series  of  regu- 
lar layers.  In  mcmy  cases,  this  incrusting  matter  accumu- 
lates so  as  nearly  to  fill  the  cell ;  as  is  seen  in  the  stone  of 
tliA  nliim.  ^^..  which  in  this  manner  acauires  its  hardness. 
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24.  Somedmes  the  deposition  occurs  in  the  form  of  dots 
or  minute  patches,  as  in  the  tissue  of  the  pith  of  the  Elder 
(Fig.  18) ;  or  of  bands,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  rings, 
or  of  a  spiral  fibre  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  cell,  as  in 
the  elongated  cells  that  form  the  hairy  covering  of  many 
seeds  (Fig.  22),  in  the  tissue  of  the  Peat  Moss  (Fig.  17), 
&c.    The  figures  19,  20,  exhibit  other  cases  of  the  kind. 


presented  by  species  of  Cactus ;  where  the  adhering  bands 
sometimes  branch  (Fig.  19),  or  anastomose  and  form  a  net- 
work (Fig.  20) :  some  of  them  acquire  a  great  thickness, 
and  form  a  series  of  disks  or  plates  perforated- in  the  centre, 
or  a  spiral  coil  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell  in  the 
manner  of  a  spiral  staircase  (Fig.  21). 

25.  The  thin  walls  of  the  cells  sometimes  give  way, 
while  the  firmer  bands  or  fibrous  markings  remain ;  as  in 
the  tissue  that  lines  the  anther  (Fig.  23) ;  the  economy  of 

FIG.  17.    Cells  or  the  lesf  of  Sphagnnm,  or  Peet  Moet,  marked  with  a  ipiral 
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which  will  be  explained  in  another  place.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  spirally-marked  tubes  that  are  mingled  with  the 
seeds  of  the  Hepatic  Mosses  (Fig.  16,  a)  are  converted  into 
elastic  spiral  threads  (Fig.  16,  b).  So,  also,  the  delicate 
cells  or  hairs  that  invest  the  coat  of  numerous  seeds,  &c., 
which  contain  a  spirally-coiled  thread,  give  way  when 
moistened,  or  are  torn  asunder  by  the  elastic  force  with 
which  the  thread  uncoils. 

26.  Common  cellular  tissue,  such  as  that  which  forms  the 
pith  of  stems,  the  outer  bark,  and  the  green  pulp  of  leaves, 
is  often  called  parenchyma.     ^ 

J 
§  3.    Op  Woody  Tissue. 

27.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Mosses  and  all  the 
lowest  forms  of  plants  are  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  ex- 
clusively. But  a  plant  which  is  to  rise  much  above  the 
surface,  such  as  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  herb  or  shrub, 
would  not  possess  sufficient  strength  or  toughness,  if  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  tissue  we  have  described.  Accord- 
ingly) in  ^1  vegetables  of  highest  organization  another 
kind  of  tissue  is  introducec^  which  is  mingled  with  the  cel- 
lular in  quantity  varying  with  the  degree  of  firmness  and 
tenacity  required.  It  enters  somewhat  sparingly  into  the 
composition  of  the  weaker  herbs,  but  very  largely  into 
that  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Hence,  as  it  makes  up  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  wood,  it  is  called  Woody  Tissxtb,  or,  from  its 
fibrous  form.  Woody  Fibre. 

28.  Woody  tissue,  however,  does  not  consist  of  mere 
fibres,  but  of  closed  cells,  drawn  out,  as  it  were,  into  tubes 
of  more  or  less  tenuity  (Fig.  27,  28).  Its  structure  is  the 
same  with  that  of  cellular  tissue,  which  frequently  assumes 
the  form  of  slender  tubes,  as  in  coiion ;  although  the  walls 
of  the  woody  tubes  are  generally  thicker  and  tougher. 
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Their  thickness,  also,  commonly  increases  with  age,  by  the 
deposition  of  incrusting  matter,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed (23),  which  of^n  accumulates  until  the  calibre  is 
nearly  obliterated;  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  26  and  Fig.  97. 


fi 


A 

® 


V 


To  this  cause  the  difierence  between  the  sap-wood  and 
heart'tpood  of  trees  is  chiefly  owing.  In  woody,  as  well  as 
in  cellular  tissue,  the  thickening  often. takes  place  unevenly, 
so  as  to  present  markings  of  thinner  or  thicker  portions  in 
the  form  of  dots,  rounded  spots,  &c.  The  peculiar  woody 
tissue  of  the  Pine  and  all  Coniferous  trees  is  always  marked 
in  this  way,  as  in  Fig.  29,  30.      * 

29.  Woody  tissue  not  only  forms  the  principal  part  of 
wood,  but  abounds  in  the  inner  bark,  where  it  is  usually 
more  tough  and  flexible,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
cordage,  cloth,  &c.      Thus,  linen,  for  example,  is  made 

FIG.  24.    Mtgnifled  Mction  of  tbe  gritty  eella  of  the  pear ;  the  caTity  almoet 

filled  with  incnutlng  matter.    35.  Similar  cella  from  the  palp  of  the  whortleberry. 

FIG.  36.    LongftDdinal  and  transveme  aectlon  of  some  tabes  of  wood,  the  cal- 
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from  the  woody  fibres  of  the  bark  of  Flax,  &c.  It  also 
abounds  in  leaves ;  the  frame-work  or  fibrous  skeleton  of 
which,  that  gives  the  leaf  the  requisite  firmness,  is  chiefly 
woody  tissue.  The  toughness  of  the  tubes  of  woody  tissue, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  closely  applied  side  by  side, 
their  tapering  ends  usually  overlapping  each  other,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  compound  fibres  or  cords  run  lengthwise 
through  the  stem  or  other  organ,  all  conspire  to  strengthen 
the  parts  they  abound  in. 

30.  Woody  tissue  is  evidently  a  mere  modification  of  the 
cellular,  into  which  it  may  be  traced  by  insensible  gra- 
dations. 

§  4.    Of  Vascular  Tissue,  or  Vessels. 

31.  There  are  still  other  modifications  of  vegetable 
tissue,  which  enter,  in  one  or  more  of  their  forms,  into  the 
composition  of  all  plants  of  higher  organization  (all  above 
the  Mosses),  and  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  gen- 
eral term  of  Vascular  Tissue,  or  Vessels.  They  are, 
doubtless,  all  modifications  of  the  primary  universal  cellu- 
lar tissue.  If  any  part  wjiatever  of  any  vegetable  be  ex- 
amined microscopically  in  the  earliest  state,  the  ordinary 
cellular  tissue  alone  is  found.  The  other  kinds  appear  at 
a  later  period,  when  some  of  the  nascent  cells  elongate  into 
tubes,  and  form  either  proper  woody  fibre,  or  vessels. 

32.  Spiral  Vessels  (Fig.  31  -33,  and  Fig.  94,-i),  which 
are  usually  taken  as  the  type  of  vascular  tissue,  are  tubes 
of  variable  length,  with  delicate  walls,  to  the  inside  of 
which  a  spirally-coiled  fibre  is  adherent.  The  fibre  uncoils 
elastically  when  the  vessel  b  pulled  asunder.  In  their  un- 
rolled state  they  are  readily  examined  by  breaking  almost 
any  young  shoot  or  leaf-stalk,  and  gently  separatmg  the 
extremities,  when  the  imcoiled  fibres  appear  to  the  naked 
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eye  like  a  fine  cobweb.  In  stems  fumbhed  with  pith,  the 
spiral  vessels  usually  occupy  a  circle  immediately  around 
it :  thence  they  proceed  to  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  and  of 
all  parts  which  are  modifications  of  leaves.  More  com- 
monly the  spire  is  formed  of  a  single  fibre,  as  in  Fig.  31, 
32 :  it  rarely  consists  of  two  fibres ;  but  not  uncommonly  of 
a  considerable  number,  forming  a  band  as  in  Fig.  33.  The 
turns  of  the  coil,  although  generally  in  contact,  are  some- 
times even  widely  separated.  The  relation  of  the  spiral 
vessels  to  the  cell  is  evident  on  comparison  with  those  cells 
in  which  the  walls  are  marked  with  spiral  lines  or  threads, 
as  in  Fig.  16,  17,  19,  22,  and  especially  with  those  cases 
where  the  thread  uncoils  elastically. 
33.  Ducts  (Fig.  34-37)  differ  from  spiral  vessels  in  the 
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thread  bemg  incapable  of  unrolling,  and  usually  broken 
into  short  coils,  or  into  separate  rings  (annular  ducts,  as  in 
the  lower  part  of  Fig.  34  and  Fig.  94,  e),  or  into  irregular 
bands  which  sometimes  unite  with  each  other  {reticulated 
ducts,  Fig.  34,  upper  part).  Occasionally  nearly  all  these 
varieties  may  be  observed  in  different  portions  of  the  very 
same  vessel ;  as  in  the  figure  last  referred  to,  taken  from 
the  Celery,  and  Fig.  35,  from  the  Wild  Balsam.  Ducts  are 
usually  much  larger  than  spiral  vessels.  They  occur  abun- 
dantly among  the  woody  tissue  of  almost  all  plants.  By 
mutual  pressure,  the  tube  is  often  rendered  prismatic ;  and 
the  fibre  appearing  in  the  form  of  transverse  bars,  resem- 
bling the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  the  vessels  thus  formed  have 
been  termed  scalariform  ducts.  These  abound  in  Ferns, 
from  a  species  of  which  the  illustration  (Fig.  36)  is  taken. 
The  Ferns  and  their  allies  also  exhibit  another  kind  of  duct, 
the  membrane  of  which  may  itself  be  torn  into  a  spiral 
band,  following  the  direction  of  the  thread  or  bars ;  as  in 
Fig.  37.  This  is  perhaps  a  metamorphosis  of  the  com- 
pound spiral  vessel.  Fig.  33. 

34.  Dotted  Ducts,  called  also  Pitted  or  Vasiform  Tis- 
sue (Fig.  38, 39),  are  of  greater  calibre  than  any  other  kind 
of  vessel.  The  pores  so  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  on 
the  cross  section  of  many  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  the  Oak, 
Chestnut,  Mahogany,  &c.,  are  the  large  open  orifices  of 
these  vessels  (Fig.  94,  d).  Their  walls  are  marked  with 
round  or  oblong  dots,  instead  of  threads  or  fibres.  Some- 
times they  are  continuous  tubes  of  considerable  length 
(Fig.  39) ;  but  commonly,  the  circular  lines  which  they  ex- 
hibit at  short  intervals  (as  in  Fig.  38),  and  the  imperfect 
transverse  partition  which  is  oAen  found  at  these  points, 
plainly  indicate  their  composition ;  showing  that  they  are 
made  up  of  a  series  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  with  the 
intervening  partitions  more  or  less  obliterated.    An  exami- 
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nation  in  the  forming  state  confirms  this  view ;  and  in  the 
young  stems  of  herbaceous  plants^  they  may  often  be  separ- 
ated artificially  into  their  primitive  elements.  These  jointed 
ducts  sometimes  exhibit  ramifications ;  so  as  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  following  kind  of  tissue. 


35.  The  Vessels  of  the  Latex  or  milky  juice  (Fig.  40, 
41),  the  only  remaining  kind  of  vessel,  are  especially  dis- 
tbguished  by  this  disposition  to  ramify.     They  even  anaS' 
tomose^  or  form  a  kind  of  net-work  by  the  union  of  their 
branches,  like  the  veins  of  animals,  so  that  there  is  a  free 
communication  throughout  the  whole  system.     The  articu- 
lations which  they  often  present  (as  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig. 
41),  seem  to  prove  that  they  are  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  cylindrical  cells.     They  are  of  extreme  tenuity,  their 
average  diameter  being  less  than  the  fourteen-hundredth  of 
an  mch.     The  old  trunks,  when  gorged,  are  often  much 
larger  than  this ;  but  in  an  earlier  state  they  are  so  delicate, 
that  they  are  only  to  be  discovered  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
powerful  microscopes.     They  contain  the  milky  and  other 
peculiar  juices  of  plants. 
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§  5.  Of  the  Contents  of  the  Tissues. 

36.  The  cells  and  vessels  contain  the  sap  and  various 
juices  of  plants ;  the  nature  of  which  will  he  better  appre- 
hended hereafler.  Their  most  important  solid  contents  are, 
1st,  the"  Chromttle  or  Chlorophylle,  which  gives  the 
green  color  to  the  leaves  and  herbage.  It  consists  of  mi- 
nute grains,  which  lie  loose  in  the  cells  of  Parenchyma 
(Fig.  103),  and  is  formed  only  in  parts  that  are  exposed  to 
light ;  and  2d,  Starch.  This  important  vegetable  product 
is  composed  of  oval  or  rounded  grains,  which  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  cells,  and  which  under  a  microscope  exhibit  a 
regular  structure.  Each  grain  is  made  up  of  numerous 
layers  of  solid  matter,  deposited  concentrically  around  a 
point  or  nucleus,  which  is  usually  very  eccentric.  Their 
appearance  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  figures. 


37.  The  cells,  besides,  often  contain  minute  crystals  of 
various  mineral  substances,  (commonly  oxalate  of  lime,) 
which  are  known  bv  the  name  of  Raphidbs.    The  name 
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are  found  in  the  tissue  of  vegetables.  In  the  common  Arum 
or  Indian  Turnip,  as  well  as  in  the  Calla  ^thiopica  and  all 
other  plants  of  that  family,  the  crystal-bearing  cells  (Fig. 
45)  may  readily  be  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue ; 
and  when  moistened,  they  forcibly  discharge  their  contents, 
in  a  curious  manner,  from  an  orifice  at  each  end,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  46.     When  the  crystals  occur  in  other  forms, 


there  is  commonly  either  a  single  one  in  each  cell,  as  in 
Fig.  47,  48,  or  a  single  mass  or  group,  as  in  Fig.  49.  In 
the  potato,  several  minute  cubes  are  found  in  each  cell, 
scattered  among  the  starch-grains  (Fig.  42).  The  number 
of  these  crystals  is  oflen  astonishing.  In  the  thin  inner 
layers  of  the  bark  of  the  Locust,  for  example,  every  cell 
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contains  a  crystal,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  48.  And  Professor 
Bailey,  who  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, has  recently  computed,  that  in  a  square  inch  of  a 
piece  of  Locust-bark,  no  thicker  than  ordinary  writing 
paper,  there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  these 
crystals. 

§  6.  Or  THE  Epidermis  and  its  Appendages. 

88.  The  whole  surface  of  the  plant,  exposed  to  the  air, 
is  covered  with  a  skin,  or  Epidermis,  which  consists  of  one 
or  more  of  the  outer  layers  of  cellular  tissue,  with  the  ves- 
icles in  a  state  of  firm  cohesion,  and  containing  no  chlo- 
rophylle  (36).  There  is,  however,  no  distinct  epidermis 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetables,  nor  generally  in  those 
parts  that  grow  under  water.  (The  nature  of  what  has 
been  specially  termed  the  cuticle  is  explained  at  140,  note.) 

89.  Haies  are  prolongations  of  cells  of  the  epidermis, 
consisting  either  of  single  elongated  cells,  or  of  several 
cells  placed  end  to  end  (as  in  Fig.  6),  or  of  various  combi- 
nations of  such  cells.  Glandular  hairs  bear  at  their  apex 
a  cellular  apparatus,  for  the  elaboration  of  peculiar  secre- 
tions, such  as  the  fragrant  volatile  oil  of  the  Sweet  Brier, 
and  the  acid  colorless  fluid  of  the  Nettle.  They  are  often 
called  glands^  especially  when  not  raised  on  a  stalk. 

40.  Prickles  are  larger  and  indurated  processes  of  the 
epidermis, 

41.  Stomates,  or  Stomata,  or  hreathing-poreSy  are  pe- 
culiar orifices  in  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  other  green 
parts  of  plants,  the  structure  and  office  of  which  will  be 
elsewhere  described  (142). 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OP  THE  COMPOUND  ORGANS  OF  PLANTS  IN  GENERAL. 

42.  The  vegetable  fabric  is  entirely  constructed  of  the 
elementary  materials  which  have  now  been  briefly  de- 
scribed. The  cells^  fibres^  and  vessels^  by  their  aggrega- 
tion, make  up  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  &c. ;  which  have  ac- 
cordingly been  termed  the  Compound  Organs  of  plants. 

43.  We  obtain  the  clearest  conception  of  the  plant  as  a 
whole,  and  of  its  mode  of  growth,  by  tracing  an  individual 
vegetable  from  the  emlhryo  state  (that  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  seed)  throughout  the  successive  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment The  plant,  then,  in  the  early,  rudimentary  state  at 
which  we  commence  its  history,  is  an  embryo  (Fig.  52) 
contained  in  the  seed  (Fig.  51).  The  form  of  this  initial 
plantlet  varies  greatly  in  different  species.  It  is  often  an 
oblong  or  cylindrical  body,  simple  at  one  extremity,  and 
nicked  or  lobed  at  the  other,  as  in  the  case  we  have  chosen 
for  illustration.  Upon  this  apparently  so  simple,  and  often 
minute  body,  all  the  laws  of  vegetable  life  are  impressed  ; 
and  its  first  effort,  when  it  grows,  or  germinates^  is  to  give 
expression  to  the  most  universal  of  these  laws.  The  two 
extremities  of  the  embryo  are  differently  affected  by  the 
same  external  agents,  and  exhibit  exactly  opposite  tenden- 
cies. The  one  end  is  potentially  stem ;  the  other,  root.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow,  it  lengthens  at  both  ends :  the  one 
extremity,  avoiding  the  light  and  seeking  to  bury  itself  in 
the  soil,  lengthens  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre ; 
this  forms  the  root :  the  other  assumes  exactly  the  contrary 
direction,  as  if  it  sought  the  light  and  air,  and  rising  up- 
wards forms  the  stem.  This  tendency  of  the  germinating 
plant  to  elevate  one  portion  into  the  air,  while  it  buries  the 
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Other  in  the  soil,  is  absolute  and  irreversible.  If  obstacles 
intervene,  the  root  will  take  as  nearly  a  downward,  and  the 
stem  as  nearly  an  upward,  direction  as  possible.  It  is  only 
the  first  manifestation  of  an  inherent  property  which  contin- 
ues, with  only  incidental  modifications,  throughout  the  whole 
growth  of  the  plant,  although,  like  instinct  in  animals,  it  is 
strongest  at  the  commencement:  and  it  insures  that  each 
part  of  the  plant  shall,  at  its  development,  be  placed  in  the 
situation  most  suitable  to  its  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
root  in  the  earth,  and  the  stem  and  leaves  in  the  air. 


44.  The  plant,  then,  possesses  a  kind  of  polarity ;  it  is 
composed  of  two  counterpart  systems,  namely,  a  descending 
axis  or  root,  and  an  ascending  axis  or  stem.  The  point  of 
union  of  the  two  is  termed  the  crovm^  neck^  or  collar.  Both 
the  root  and  stem  branch :  but  the  branches  are  reoetitions 
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branches  of  the  root  tend  to  descend ;  those  of  the  stem 
tend  to  ascend.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
the  branches  of  the  stem  and  those  of  the  root.  The  latter 
are  given  off  in  no  particular  order ;  while  those  of  the 
stem  ar«  produced  at  definite  points,  and  with  a  predeter* 
mined  arrangement. 

46.  The  root  bears  nothing  but  naked  branches,  mere 
subdivisions  of  the  descending  axis.  But  that  extremity  of 
the  embryo  which  gives  birth  to  the  stem  is  furnished  with 
other  rudimentary  organs,  —  to  be  developed  as  it  devel- 
opes.  It  is  from  the  first  a  budy  that  is,  a  growing  point  or 
undeveloped  axis,  covered  with  the  rudiments  of  leaves. 
As  the  bud  developes,  and  the  stem  lengthens,  the  leaves 
successively  expand  in  regular  order.  The  first  leaf,  or  the 
first  pair  of  leaves,  generally  exists  in  the  embryo,  either  in 
a  rudimentary  condition,  as  in  Fig.  51,  or  more  or  less  en- 
lai^ed  and  thickened  by  the  accumulation  of  nourishing 
matter  in  their  tissue,  as  in  the  Almond,  the  Bean,  dzc, 
where  they  form  the  principal  bulk  of  the  embryo ;  or  else 
they  are  foliaceous,  and  even  green  in  color,  from  the  first, 
as  in  the  Barberry,  the  common  Morning-glory,  or  Convol- 
vulus, and  the  Linden.  These  primary  leaves  are  termed 
cotyledons^  or  seed-leaves.  Occasionally  some  of  the  suc- 
ceeding leaves  of  the  rudimentary  stem  are  visible  in  the 
embryo,  as  in  the  Almond,  much  as  in  an  ordinary  bud. 

46.  When  the  stem  branches,  it  is  by  the  production  of 
other  buds,  which  in  their  turn  implicitly  follow  the  same 
mode  of  development. 

47.  The  rooty  stem^  and  leavesy  then,  preexist  in  the  em- 
bryo, in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  condition.  Of  these, 
plants  essentially  consist ;  for  they  are  all  that  are  requi- 
site to,  and  actually  concerned  in,  their  life  and  growth. 
Indeed,  the  whole  ulterior  evolution  of  the  plant  exhibits 
only  repetitions  of  these  essential  parts,  under  more  or  less 
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varied  forms.  They  are,  therefore,  properly  termed  the 
Fundamental  Organs  of  plants,  or  the  Organs  of  Vege- 
tation. 

48.  The  root  absorbs  the  crude  food  of  the  plant  from 
the  soil ;  this  is  conducted  through  the  stem  into  the  leaves, 
is  in  them  digested,  under  the  agency  of  solar  light  and 
heat ;  and  the  nourishment  thus  prepared  is  returned  into 
the  £tem  and  root,  to  be  expended  in  the  formation  of  new 
rootlets,  new  branches,  and  new  leaves.  Thus,  the  more 
the  plant  grows,  the  more  it  multiplies  its  instruments  and 
means  of  growth ;  and  its  growth  would  seem  to  be  lim- 
ited only  by  the  failure  of  food,  by  the  want  of  a  fit  tem- 
perature, or  by  other  accidents. 

49.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  a  new  feature  appears; 
the  plant  changes  its  mode  of  development,  and  bears 
Jloioers,  The  influence  which  flowering  exerts  upon  the 
plant  may  best  be  considered  after  the  phenomena  of  veg- 
etation are  duly  explained.  But  the  final  end  of  the  flower 
is  the  production  of  a  seed,  containing  an  embryo-plant 
which  is  composed  of  these  same  fundamental  organs,  and 
which  in  its  development  repeats  these  successive  steps,  to 
attain  the  same  ultimate  result. 

50.  Plants  are  doubtless  all  constructed  upon  this  one 
general  plan ;  and  their  development  appears  to  follow  a 
few  simple  laws,  which,  clearly  apprehended  and  kept  in 
mind,  afford  a  ready  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  man- 
ifold diversities  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  exhibits.  The 
pleasing  and  almost  infinite  variety  which  it  displays  re- 
sults from  successive  modifications  in  the  details,  and  from 
circumstantial,  although  by  no  means  casual,  variations  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  universal  scheme. 

51.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  ordinary  herbs,  trees,  &c., 
in  other  words,  plants  of  the  highest  organization,  are 
here  assumed  as  exhibiting  the  typical  plan  of  vegetation. 
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But  this  plan  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  in 
most  respebts  simplified,  as  we  descend  towards  the  con- 
fines of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Before  the  tribe  of  Ferns  is 
reached,  proper  flowers  disappear,  arid  consequently  seeds 
containing  a  ready-formed  embryo-plant  within  them  are 
no  longer  found.  The  Mosses,  and  all  below  them  in  the 
series,  are  composed  of  simple  cellular  tissue  (22, 27)  alone. 
In  some  Hepatic  Mosses  (Fig.  15),  and  in  the  Lichens,  Fun- 
gi, and  Alg5B,  or  Sea- weeds,  the  marked  distinction  between 
the  stem  and  leaves  is  entirely  lost ;  these  two  organs  being 
confounded  or  confluent  into  one,  which  performs  the  of- 
fices of  both.  And  even  the  distinction  between  root  and 
stem  eventually  disappears,  as  in  those  Lichens  which  pre- 
sent a  flat,  expanded  crust,  and  adhere  to  rocks  or  the 
trunk  of  trees  by  the  whole  lower  surface,  which  answers 
to  root  J  while  the  upper  surface,  presented  to  the  light,  ful- 
fils the  office  of  leaf.  In  other  words,  the  type  of  vegeta- 
tion, obscurely  shadowed  forth  in  its  most  reduced  form  by 
the  Fungi,  Lichens,  and  Sea-weeds,  but  more  plainly  sketch- 
ed in  the  Mosses  and  Ferns,  is  completely  realized  in  the 
higher  or  Flowering  Plants. 

52.  For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity  and  clearness,  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  leave  these  lower  or  Flowerless  Plants 
entirely  out  of  view,  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation, as  manifested  in  the  higher  or  Flowering  Plants ;  as 
if  they  were  the  only,  as  they  are  in  fact  the  most  perfect, 
representatives  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  different  tribes  of  Flowerless  Plants  may  afterwards 
be  separately  noticed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF   THE   DESCENDING   AXIS,   OR   ROOT. 

§  1.    Its  Structure,  Growth,  and  Offices. 

53.  The  Organs  of  Vegetation  (47)  in  Flowering  Plants, 
namely,  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  are  to  be  considered  in 
succession,  commencing  with  the  root,  which,  being  charged 
with  the  very  earliest  office,  that  of  absorbing  the  plant's 
food  from  the  soil,  is  one  of  the  parts  which*  is  earliest 
formed. 

54.  The  definition  of  the  root  has  already  been  given 
(43,  44).     It  is  the  descending  axis,  or  that  portion  of  the 
trunk  which,  avoiding  the  light,  grows  downwards,  fixing 
the  plant  to  the  soil,  and  absorbing  nourishment  from  it.     It 
differs  from  the  stem,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  its  growth, 
but  in  giving  off  branches  without  order,  in  being  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves  or  other  appendages,  of  joints,  and  also 
of  buds  (except  that  it  has  the  power  of  producing  the 
latter,  under  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned) ;  its 
epidermis  is  destitute  of  stomates  (41)  or  breathing  pores  ; 
and,  in  the  greater  portion  of  plants,  it  has  no  pith.     An- 
other peculiarity  in  its  mode  of  growth  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.     Roots  increase  in  length  entirely,  or  chiefly,  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter  to  their  lower  extremities  or  points, 
extending  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  icicle ;  except 
that  the  new  matter,  constantly  deposited  in  layer  over  layer 
upon  its  youngest  extremity,  is  supplied  from  within,  and 
not  from   without.     Consequently  the   growing  points  of 
roots  consist  of  newly  formed  and  very  delicate  tissue, 
which  is  extremely  hygrometrical,  and  absorbs  with  great 
avidity  the  fluid  presented  by  the  soil.     It  is  by  these  ex- 
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tremities,  called  spongioles  or  spongelets^  that  absorption  by 
the  root  almost  exclusively  takes  place,  and  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  fluid  supplied  which  is  exhaled  from  the  leaves 
during  vigorous  vegetation.  Hence  the  danger  of  disturb- 
ing the  roots  during  the  season  of  active  growth.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  sap  is  rapidly  consumed  by  the  fresh 
leaves,  the  rootlets  are  also  in  rapid  action.  The  growth  of 
the  branches  and  roots  being  simultaneous,  while  new 
branchlets  and  leaves  are  developing,  the  rootlets  are  ex- 
tending at  a  corresponding  rate,  and  their  tender  absorbing 
points  are  most  frequently  renewed.  But  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  as  the  leaves  grow  languid  and  the  growth  of 
the  season  is  attained,  the  rbotlets  also  cease  to  grow,  the 
loose  tissue  of  the  spongelet,  not  being  renewed,  gradually 
solidifies,  and  its  functions  at  length  nearly  cease.  This  in- 
dicates the  proper  period  for  transptantaUon,  namely,  in  the 
autumn  after  vegetation  is  suspended,  or  in  early  spring 
before  it  recommences. 

55.  The  elongation  of  roots  by  their  advancing  points 
alone  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Growing  as  they  do  in  a  medium  of  such  un- 
equal resistance  as  the  soil,  if  roots  increased  like  young 
stems,  by  the  elongation  of  the  whole  body,  they  would  be 
thrown,  whenever  the  elongating  force  was  insuflicient  to 
overcome  the  resistance,  into  knotted  or  contorted  shapes, 
very  ill  adapted  for  the  free  transmission  of  fluid.  But, 
lengthening  only  at  their  extremities,  they  insinuate  them- 
selves with  great  facility  into  the  crevices  or  yielding  parts  of 
the  soil,  and  afterwards  by  their  expansion  in  diameter  en- 
large the  cavity ;  or,  when  arrested  by  insuperable  obstacles, 
their  advancing  points  follow  the  surface  of  the  opposing 
body  until  they  reach  a  softer  medium.  In  this  manner  they 
extend  from  place  to  place,  as  the  nourishment  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  consumed.     Hence,  also,  may  be  derived  a 
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simple  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  roots  extend  most  rapidly 
and  widely  in  the  direction  of  the  most  favorable  soil,  with- 
out supposing  any  prescience  on  the  part  of  the  vegetable, 
as  some  have  imagined. 

56.  Although  roots  are  not  naturally  furnished  with  buds, 
like  the  stem,  yet,  under  certain  circumstances,  those  of 
many  trees  and  shrubs  have  the  power  of  producing  them 
irregularly.  Thus,  when  the  trunk  of  a  young  Apple-tree 
or  Poplar  is  cut  off  near  the  ground,  while  the  roots  are 
vigorous  and  full  of  sap,  those  which  spread  just  beneath 
the  surface  -produce  buds,  and  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
young  shoots.  The  roots  of  the  Madura,  or  Osage  Orange, 
habitually  give  rise  to  buds  and  branches.  Such  buds  are 
said  to  be  irregular,  or  adventitious. 

57.  Besides  the  general  office  of  roots,  that  of  absorb- 
ing the  crude  food  of  the  plant  from  the  soil,  they  also 
frequently  serve  as  reservoirs  of  nourishment  stored  up  for 
future  use.  The  crude  sap  or  fluid  which  plants  imbibe 
from  the  soil  is  not,  as  such,  employed  in  growth.  In  this 
lies  an  essential  difference  between  plants  and  animals. 
While  the  latter  live  on  organic  food  (12)  already  prepared 
for  their  nourishment,  plants  take  in  mineral  matter,  —  mere 
earth,  air,  and  water,  —  and  first,  by  the  most  important 
process  in  animate  nature  (since  upon  it  every  thing  else 
depends),  convert  it  into  organic  matter,  in  the  form  of 
mucilage,  starch,  sugar,  &c.  This  prepared  nourishment 
is  alone  employed  in  growth.  Now  in  an  annual  plant 
(which  springs  from  the  seed,  flowers,  and  dies  the  same 
year),  the  whole  of  this  food,  as  fast  as  it  is  elaborated, 
is  expended  in  the  production  of  new  branches,  leaves, 
and  at  length  of  flowere.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
exhaust  the  plant  greatly  (in  a  manner  hereafler  to  be  ex- 
plained (240-243)),  and  having  no  accumulated  stock  to 
sustain  this  draught,  the  plant  inevitably  perishes.     Such 
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(annual)  plants  always  have  branching  fibrous  roots  (as  in 
Mustard,  Barley,  Fig.  56*,  &c.),  well  adapted  for  absorption 
from  the  soil,  but  for  that  alone. 


68.  But  other  plants  have  the  power  of  accumulating  in 
their  tissues  a  large  portion  of  this  elaborated  food,  for  fu- 
ture use.  This  is  the  case  with  biennial  plants,  such  as  the 
Radish,  Carrot,  Beet,  and  Turnip,  which  do  not  flower  the 
•first  season,  nor  even  expend  in  the  production  of  stems  and 
branches  much  of  the  nourishment  they  generate ;  but, 
forming  a  large  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  very  surface  of  the 
ground,  they  accumulate  in  the  root  nearly  the  whole  sum- 
mer's supply  of  nourishment.  Such  thickened  roots  are 
said  to  be  fleshy^  and  receive  diflerent  names  according  to 
the  shapes  they  assume.  When  the  accumulation  takes 
place  in  the  main  trunk  or  tap-root,  it  becomes  conical^  as 
in  the  Carrot,  Fig.  57,  when  it  tapers  regularly  from  the 
base  or  crown  to  the  apex ;  it  is  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped 
when  it  tapers  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  as  in  the 
Badish,  Fig.   61 ;   or  napiform    or  tumip-shapedy  when 


FIG.  563-62.    Different  kinds  of  rooU. 
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much  swollen  at  the  base,  so  as  to  become  broader  than 
long.  If  some  of  the  branches  or  fibres  are  thickened, 
instead  of  the  main  axis,  the  root  is  said  to  be  fasciculated 
or  clustered,  as  in  Fig.  59 ;  or  tuberiferous  or  tuberous^ 
when  they  assume  the  form  of  rounded  knobs,  as  in  Fig. 
62  ;  or  palmate,  when  the  knobs  are  branched,  as  in  Fig.  58. 
These  must  not  be  confounded  with  tubers,  such  as  potatoes, 
which  are  forms  of  stems.  When  vegetation  is  resumed 
the  following  spring,  these  plants,  such  as  the  Carrot, 
Beet,  &c.,  make  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  rapid  growth, 
shooting  forth  a  large  stem,  and  bearing  flowers,  fruit,  and 
seed,  almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  previous  year ;  this  store  is  soon  consumed,  therefore  ; 
and  the  plant,  meanwhile  neglecting  to  form  new  roots,  per- 
ishes from  exhaustion.  This  is  the  economy  of  biennial 
herbs. 

59.  A  third  class  of  herbs  do  not  so  absolutely  depend 
upon  the  stock  of  the  previous  season,  but  annually  produce 
new  roots  and  form  new  accumulations  ;  so  that,  while  one 
reservoir  is  utterly  exhausted  in  flowering,  &c.,  a  new  stock 
is  meanwhile  providently  secured  for  the  next  year's  sus- 
tenance ;  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  Hence,  although  a 
portion  annually  perishes,  yet  the  individual  plant  survives 
indefinitely.  Such  are  perennial  herbs ;  among  which  this 
economy  may  be  studied  in  the  Orchis  (Fig.  58,  62),  the 
Dahlia,  &c.  In  woody  plants,  the  accumulation  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  whole  stem  as  well  as  the  root ;  and  the 
flower-stalks,  &c.,  only  perish  after  flowering  and  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit 

^  2.    Its  Aerial  and  Parasitic  Modifications. 

60.  Thus  far,  the  primitive  root,  that  which  originated  in 
germination,  has  alone  been  considered.    But  roots  may 
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also  spring  from  any  portion  of  a  growing  stem  ;  and,  when 
formed,  they  follow  the  ordinary  course,  avoiding  the  light 
and  seeking  to  hury  themselves  in  the  soil.  Most  creeping 
pl€Lnts  produce  them  at  every  joint ;  and  branches,  when 
bent  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth,  will  commonly 
strike  root  So,  oflen,  will  separate  pieces  of  young  stems, 
if  due  care  be  taken ;  as  when  plants  are  propagated  by 
cuttings.  As  to  the  causes  which  induce  the  stem  to  emit 
roots,  we  only  know  that  darkness  and  moisture  are  gener- 
ally necessary.  Hence  stems  do  not  usually  strike  root, 
except  when  in  contact  with  the  ground.  To  this,  however, 
there  aire  various  exceptions,  which  may  be  classified  as 
follows. 

61.  (1st)  The  case  of  plants  which  climb  by  rootlets, 
like  the  Ivy,  our  own  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  Toxicodendron), 
and  the  Bignonia  or  Trumpet-Creeper,  which  in  this  way 
reach  the  summit  of  high  trees.  Such  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  from  their  ordinary  roots  imbedded  in  the  soil ; 
their  copious  aerial  rootlets  merely  serving  for  mechanical 
support. 

62.  (2d.)  The  case  of  true  aerial  roots,  which,  emitted 
from  the  stem  in  the  open  air,  descend  to  the  ground 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  soil.  This  may  be  ob- 
served, on  a  small  scale,  in  the  steins  of  Indian  Corn,  where 
the  lower  joints  often  produce  roots  which  grow  to  the 
length  of  several  'inches  before  they  reach  the  soil.  But 
more  striking  cases  of  the  kind  abound  in  tropical  regions, 
where  the  sultry  air,  saturated  with  moisture  for  a  large 
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raised  out  of  the  ground.     The  famous  Banyan-tree  (Fig. 
65)  affords  a  still  more  striking  illustration.     Here  the 


aerial  rootlets  strike  from  the  horizontal  branches  of  the 
tree,  often  at  a  great  height,  and  swing  free  in  the  air,  like 
pendent  cords ;  but  they  finally  reach  and  establish  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  where  they  increase  in  diameter  and 
form  numerous  accessory  trunks,  surrounding  the  original 
bole  and   supportini;  the  wide-spread  canopy  of  branches 
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Florida  and  Louisiana.    Its  aerial  roots  spring  both  from  the 
main  trunk,  as  in  the  Pandanus,  and  from  the  branchlets,  as 


in  the  Banyan.  And  besides,  this  tendency  to  shoot  in  the 
air  is  shown  even  in  the  embryo,  which  begins  to  germi- 
nate while  the  pod  is  yet  attached  to  the  parent  branch ;  the 
radicle,  or  root-end  of  the  embryo,  elongating  into  a  slen- 
der thread,  which  oAen  reaches  the  ground  from  the  height 
of  many  yards,  before  the  pod  is  detached.  In  this  manner 
the  Mangrove  forms  those  impenetrable  maritime  thickets 
which  abound  on  low,  muddy  shores,  within  the  tropics. 

63.  (3d.)  Another  modification  occurs  in  the  case  of  Air^ 
plants^  or  Epiphytes;  where  the  roots  not  only  strike  in 
the  free  air,  but  throughout  their  life  have  no  connection 
with  the  soil.  They  generally  grow  upon  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  ;  their  roots  merely  adhering  to  the  bark 
to  fix  the  plant  in  its  position,  or  else  hanging  loose  in  the 
air,  from  which  such  plants  draw  all  their  nourishment.  Of 
this  class  are  a  large  portion  of  the  gorgeous  Orchidaceous 
plants  of  very  warm  and  humid  climes,  which  are  so  much 

FIG.  66.    The  Banysii'treei  or  Indian  Fig  (Ficut  lodlfla). 
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prized  in  hot-houses,  and  which,  in  their  flowers  as  well  as 
their  general  aspect,  exhibit  such  fantastic  and  infinitely 
varied  forms.  Some  of  the  flowers  resemble  butterflies,  or 
strange  insects,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  gaudy  coloring ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Oncidium  Papilio  (Fig.  66),  which  we 
have  selected  for  one  of  our  illustrations.     To  another  tribe 


of  Epiphvtic  Plants  belongs  the  Tillandsla,  or  Lone  Moss, 
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ment ;  and  Epiphytes,  from  their  growing  upon  other  plants, 
and  in  contradistinction  to 

64.  (4th.)  Paroiites^  or  Parasitic  Plants,  that  not  only 
strike  root  upon  other  vegetables,  but  live  at  their  expense ; 
which  Epiph3rte8  do  not.  Such  parasites  as  the  Mistletoe 
are  at  no  period  connected  with  the  earth ;  but  the  seed  ger- 
minates upon  the  trunk  or  branch  of  the  tree  where  it  hap- 
pens to  fall,  and  the  root  penetrates  the  bark  and  young 
wood,  just  as  those  of  ordinary  plants  penetrate  the  soil.  It 
draws  from  the  sap-wood  (116)  of  the  foster-plant  the 
crude  sap  which  that  has  absorbed  from  the  soil,  and  digests 
it  in  its  own  green  foliage.  But  those  parasitic  plants,  which, 

like  the  Orobanche,  Beech- 
drops,  &c.,  strike  their  roots 
into  the  bark  of  other  vegeta- 
bles, and  thence  derive  their 
food  already  elaborated,  have 
no  occasion  for  digestive  or- 
gans of  their  own,  and  are  in 
fact  always  destitute  of  green 
foliage.     In  some  instances  of 
the  kind,  as  in  the  Dodder 
(Cuscuta,  Fig.  67),  the  seeds 
germinate  in  the  earth,  from 
which  the  primitive  root  de- 
rives its  nourishment  in  the 
ordinary  manner;  but  when 
the     slender     twining     stem 
reaches  the  surrounding  her- 
bage, it  gives  out  aerial   roots,  which  attach    themselves 
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firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  supporting  plant,  penetrate 
its  epidermis,  and  feed  upon  its  juices ;  while  the  original 
root  and  base  of  the  stem  perish,  and  the  plant  has  no 
longer  any  connection  with  the  soil.  .  Being  nourished  by 
the  elaborated  food  of  another  species,  or  stealing  its  nour- 
ishment ready  prepared,  it  requires  no  proper  digestive  or- 
gans of  its  own,  and,  consequently,  does  not  produce  leaves. 
This  economy  is,  as  it  were,  foreshadowed  in  the  embryo  of 
the  Dodder,  which  is  a  slender  thread  spirally  coiled  in  the 
seed  (Fig.  68,  69),  and  which  presents  no  vestige  of  coty- 
ledons or  seed-leaves.  A  species  of  Dodder  infests  and 
greatly  injures  flax  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  in  our  own  fiax-fields,  —  doubtless  introduced 
with  the  imported  seed.  Some  species  make  great  havoc  in 
the  clover-fields  of  the  Old  World. 

65.  Such  parasites  do  not  live  upon  all  plants  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  upon  those  whose  elaborated  juices  furnish 
them  a  propitious  nourishment.  Their  seeds,  in  some  cases, 
will  germinate  only  when  in  contact  with  the  stem  or  root 
of  the  species  upon  which  they  are  destined  to  live.     Hav- 


ing no  need  of  foliage,  such  plants  may  be  reduced  to  a 
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Ib  parasitic  on  the  Cistus  of  the  South  of  Europe,  &c.  They 
may  even  be  reduced  to  a  single  flower  directly  parasitic 
on  the  bark  of  the  foster-plant,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  manifest  stem.  A  truly  wonderful  instance  of  this  kind 
is  furnished  by  that  vegetable  Titan,  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldi  of 
Sumatra.  This  flower,  which  constitutes  the  entire  plant, 
was  discovered  upon  the  stem  of  a  kind  of  grape-vine,  and, 
when  expanded,  it  is  nine  feet  in  circumference !  Its  weight 
was  calculated  at  fifteen  pounds.  The  annexed  figure  rep- 
resents the  flower  of  Rafllesia  Amoldi,  reduced  to  the  scale 
of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  (Fig.  70).  Its  color  is  light  or- 
ange, mottled  with  yellowish- white.  A  few  other  species, 
of  less  gigantic  size,  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  East- 
em  Archipelago.  ^-^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  ASCENDING  AXIS,   OR  STEIC. 

§  1.    Its  General  Characteristics  and  Mode  of  Growth. 

66.  The  stem  is  that  portion  of  the  trunk  which  grows  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  the  root,  seeking  the  light,  and 
exposing  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air.  All  Flower- 
ing Plants  possess  stems.  In  those  which  are  said  to  be 
stemless^  it  is  either  very  short,  or  concealed  beneath  the 
ground.  Although  the  stem  always  takes  an  ascending 
direction  at  the  commencement  of  its  growth,  it  does  not 
uniformly  retain  it ;  but  sometimes  trails  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  burrows  beneath  it,  sending  up  branches, 
flower-stalks,  or  leaves  into  the  air.  The  common  idea, 
5» 
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therefore,  that  all  the  subterranean  portion  of  a  plant  belongs 
to  the  root,  is  by  no  means  correct 

67.  The  root  gives  birth  to  no  other  organs,  but  itself 
directly  performs  those  functions  which  pertain  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  vegetable  with  the  soil ;  —  its  branches  bind  the 
plant  to  the  earth ;  its  newly  formed  extremities,  or  fresh 
rootlets,  imbibe  nourishment  from  it*  But  the  aerial  func- 
tions of  vegetation  are  chiefly  carried  on,  not  by  the  stem 
itself,  but  by  a  dbtinct  set  of  organs  which  it  bears,  namely, 
the  leaves.  Hence  the  production  of  leaves  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  stem.     Eoots  do  not  produce  them. 

68.  Even  in  the  embryo,  the  stem  is  furnished  with 
leaves,  either  in  a  rudimentary  or  a  more  or  less  developed 
condition  (45).  As  the  embryo  stem  lengthens,  leaves  are 
produced  at  certain  regular,  definite  points.  The  tmdevel- 
oped  stem  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  these 
leaf-hearing  points^  separated  by  short  intervals ;  and  its 
growth  consists,  primarily,  in  the  elongation  of  these  inter- 
vening portions  (much  after  the  mode  in  which  the  joints  of 
a  pocket-telescope  are  drawn  out),  so  as  to  separate  the  leaf- 
bearing  points  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  each  other, 
and  allow  the  leaves  to  expand.  The  joiniSy  or  points  from 
which  leaves  arise,  are  called  nodes  ;  and  the  naked  por- 
tion that  intervenes  between  two  nodes  is  termed  an  in- 
TERNODE.  Sometimes  the  nodes  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, except  by  giving  rise  to  leaves ;  but  oflen  they  are 
very  evident,  dividing  the  stem  into  joints  (inappropriately 
so  called,  since  there  is  no  disposition  to  separate  at  these 
points),  as  in  the  Bamboo,  Sugar-Cane,  and  all  Grasses. 
They  are  equally  evident  in  most  young  woody  stems,  where 
they  are  designated  by  the  leaf-scars.  One  leaf  may  arise 
from  each  node,  or  two  placed  opposite  each  other,  or  three 
or  more,  placed  in  a  ring  (in  botanical  language,  a  whorl  or 
verticil)  around  the  stem.    A  series  of  these  joints,  or  simi- 
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lar  parts,  each  growing  from  the  summit  of  the  preceding, 
continues  the  stem  upwards.  The  stem,  which  in  the  em- 
bryo consists  of  a  single  joint,  —  an  intemode  with  a  node 
at  its  summit,  —  repeats  itself  by  producing  a  second  and 
amilar  one  from  its  apex ;  that,  by  producing  a  third  simi- 
lar to  the  second,  and  so  on,  throughout  its  whole  growth. 
The  apex  of  the  stem,  then,  is  always  crowned  by  an  un« 

developed  portion,  that 
is,  a  BUD. 

69.  This  fundamen- 
tal plan  of  the  stem 
is  beautifully  exempli- 
fied in  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  a  seedling 
plant;  where  each  in- 
temode developes,  per- 
haps nearly  to  its  full 
length,  and  expands  the 
leaf  or  pair  of  leaves  it 
bears,  before  the  elon- 
gation of  the  succeeding 
one  commences.  The 
intemode  which  preex- 
ists in  the  embryo  elon- 
gates in  germination, 
and  raises  the  seed- 
leaves  (45)  into  the  air; 
fiiej  ej|>^Qd  and  elaborate  the  material  for  the  next  joint, 

FIQ.  71.        ^tmgnm  of  a  loncltudinal  aectioD  oft  bndi  10011  m  mat  of  the  Hono- 

Ckeitnot. 

Flo.  72.      ,^  drear's  crowth  nf  m.  HotM.rhMtiiat  branch,  csmwned  vltb  a  tennl- 
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the  leaves  of  which  in  turn  prepare  the  material  for  the 
third,  &c.  (Fig.  52-56.)  Essentially  similar  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  stem  from  the  ordinary  bud  of  a  shrub  or 
tree,  except  that  the  different  steps  follow  each  other  more 
closely.  Such  buds,  which  appear  at  the  apex  of  a  stem 
when  it  has  completed  its  growth  for  the  season,  often  ex- 
hibit the  whole  plan  and  amount  of  the  next  yearns  growth ; 
the  nodes,  and  even  the  leaves  they  bear,  being  already 
formed,  and  only  requiring  the  elongation  of  the  intemodes 
for  their  full  expansion.  The  structure  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  diagram  (Fig.  71),  which  represents  the  vertical 
section  of  a  bud  (like  that  which  crowns  the  stem  in  Fig. 
72),  as  it  appears  in  early  spring.  The  dry,  closely  packed 
scales  which  envelope  it  are  the  representatives  of  the  last 
leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  which,  in  this  peculiar  form« 
serve  for  protection  from  the  effects  of  moisture  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  during  the  dormant  state.*  As  the 
bud  is  supplied  by  the  stem  on  which  it  rests  with  nourish- 
ment sufficient  for  its  whole  development,  it  elongates  rap- 
idly ;  and  although  the  growth  commences  with  the  lowest 
intemode,  and  follows  the  same  course  as  in  the  seedlingi 
yet  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  intemodes,  &c.,  have  be** 
gun  to  lengthen  long  before  the  first  has  attained  its  full 
growth ;  as  is  attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  diagram.  Fig. 
73.  As  the  stem  b  developed  from  a  bud,  so,  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  if  it  survive,  it  is  again  terminated  with  a 
similar  one,  which  repeats  the  same  process. 

*  That  the  bud-scales  are  of  the  nature  of  leaves  will  appear 
very  evident  to  one  who  attentively  observes  the  expanding  buds 
of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  the  Lilac,  &c.,  and  marks  the  gradual 
transition  of  these  scales  into  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  young 
branch.  Indeed,  in  several  of  the  common  Honeysuckles  (Loni- 
cera)  the  bud-scales  are  nearly  all  green  and  herbaceous,  —  mere 
abbreviated  leaves. 
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70.  In  this  manner  the  stem  increases  in  length  from 
year  to  year.  Such  a  stem  would  of  course  remain  simple 
and  unhranched ;  as  is  the  case  with  many  during  the  first 
year,  and  with  others,  such  as  most  Palms  (Fig.  98*)  and 
Reeds  throughout  their  whole  existence.*  But  more  com- 
monly hranches  appear,  even  during  the  first  yearns  growth. 
Their  production  may  now  be  considered. 

^  3.  Its  Ramification  and  Multiplication. 

71.  Besides  the  terminal  bud,  that  continues  the  main 
stem,  each  node  produces  one  or  more  additional  ones. 
These  correspond  p  the  leaves  which  the  node  bears,  both 
in  situation  and  number.  They  regularly  appear,  or  at  least 
may  appear,  one  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  that  is,  in  the 
upper  angle  which  the  leaf  forms  with  the  stem.  (See  Fig. 
72,  c,  where  the  point  at  which  the  fallen  leaves  were  at- 
tached is  marked  by  the  broad  scar,  &,  just  below  the  bud.) 
HcDce  these  lateral  buds  are  also  said  to  be  axillary.  If 
they  do  not  always  actually  exist  in  every  axil,  yet  they 
may  appear,  and  are  habitually  developed  there,  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

72.  These  lateral  or  axillary  huds  are  new  axes  of 
growth :  when  they  grow,  they  give  rise  to  hranches ;  which 
are  repetitions,  as  it  were,  of  the  main  stem,  growing  just  as 
that  did  from  the  seed ;  excepting  merely,  that,  while  that  was 
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the  same  relation  to  the  primary  branch  that  it  does  to  the 
main  stem,  and  are  capable  of  developing  into  branches  of 
a  third  order,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  producing  the  whole 
ramification  of  the  plant.  The  whole  is  merely  a  series  of 
repetitions,  from  new  starting-points,  of  what  took  place  in 
the  evolution  of  the  first  axis,  preexistent  in  the  seed.  In 
the  seed,  therefore,  or  rather  in  the  embryo  it  contains,  we 
have  the  expression,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  whole  be- 
ing of  the  plant. 

73.  The  arrangement  of  axillary  buds  depends  upon  that 
of  the  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  opposite  (that  is  two 
on  each  node,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem),  the 
buds  in  their  axils  are  consequently  opposite;  as  in  the 
Horse-Chestnut  (Fig.  72),  the  Lilac  (Fig.  74),  (Sec.  When 
the  leaves  are  alternate^  or  one  upon  each  node,  as  in  the 
Oak  (Fig.  927),  the  buds  implicitly  follow  the  same  ar- 
rangement. Branches,  therefore,  being  developed  buds, 
their  arrangement  is  not  led  to  chance,  but  is  predetermined, 
symmetriced,  and  governed  by  fixed  laws.  When  the  leaves 
are  alternate,  the  branches  will  be  alternate ;  as  in  the  Oak, 
Poplar,  Apple,  &c.  When  the  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the 
buds  develope  regularly ^  the  branches  will  be  opposite ;  as 
in  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and  other  examples  above  cited. 

74.  But  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  plan  of  ramifica- 
tion is  often  accidentally  interfered  with  or  modified  by 
secondary  causes.  Many  of  the  buds  often  remain  unde- 
veloped. As  the  original  embryo-plant  remains  for  a  time 
latent  in  the  seed,  growing  only  when  a  conjunction  of 
favorable  circumstances  calls  its  life  into  action,  so  also 
many  of  the  buds  of  a  shrub  or  tree  may  remain  latent  for 
an  indefinite  time,  without  losing  their  power  of  growth. 
In  our  trees,  most  of  the  lateral  buds  generally  remain  dor- 
mant for  the  first  season :  they  appear  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  early  in  summer,  but  do  not  grow  into  branches  un- 
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til  the  following  spring ;  and  even  then  only  a  part  of  them 
usually  grow.  Sometimes  the  non-development  or  8up« 
pression  occurs  without  appreciable  order ;  but  it  of\en  fol- 
lows a  nearly  uniform  rule  in  each  species.  Thus,  when 
the  leaves  are  opposite,  there  are  usually  three  buds  at  the 
apex  of  a  branch ;  namely,  the  terminal,  and  one  in  the  axil 
of  each  leaf;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  all  three  grow  at 
the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  terminal  bud  continues  the 
branch,  the  two  lateral  generally  remaining  latent,  as  in  the 
Horse-Chestnut;  sometimes  the  terminal  one  is  regularly 
suppressed,  and  the  lateral  grow,  when  the  stem  annually 
becomes  forked,  as  happens  in  the  Lilac  (Fig.  74). 

75.  The  undeveloped  buds  do  not  necessarily  perish,  but 
are  ready  to  be  called  into  action  in  case  the  others  are 
checked.  When  the  terminal  buds  are  destroyed,  some  of 
the  lateral,  that  would  else  remain  dormant,  develope  in  their 
stead,  incited  by  the  abundance  of  nourishment,  which  the 
former  would  have  monopolized.  In  this  manner  our  trees 
are  soon  reclothed  with  verdure,  after  their  tdnder  foli- 
age and  branches  have  been  killed  by  a  vernal  frost,  or 
other  injury.  The  buds  may  remain  latent  even  for  years, 
and  become  covered  with  wood.  The  trunk  of  a  tree, 
therefore,  always  contains  an  immense  number ;  some  of 
which,  after  a  long  period,  may  force  their  way  through  the 
wood  to  the  surface,  and  break  forth  into  branches,  espe- 
cially when  the  tree  is  poUarded^  or  its  leading  branches 
injured.  But  many  of  the  branches  have  a  different  and 
abnormal  origin.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  irregular 
or  adventitious  buds  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  root, 
when  surcharged  with  sap.  Such  buds  are  still  more  read- 
ily produced  on  woody  stems,  as  we  constantly  observe  on 
the  pollard  Willows  and  Lombardy  Poplars.  In  several  in- 
stances, buds  are  known  to  arise  even  from  the  surface  or 
margins  of  leaves ;  as  in  Bryophyllum  (Fig.  224),  which 
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derives  its  name  from  this  unusual  circumstance.  In  trees, 
these  adventitious  buds  are  most  liable  to  appear  between 
the  wood  and  bark  where  the  trunk  is  wounded:  These 
different  causes,  and  others  of  more  strictly  accidental  char- 
acter, variously  obscure  and  interfere  with  the  predestined 
symmetry  of  the  branches. 

76.  Buds,  being,  as  it  were,  new  individuals  springing 
from  the  original  stem,  may  be  removed  and  attached  to 
other  parts  of  the  parent  trunk,  or  to  that  of  another  in- 
dividual of  the  same,  or  even  of  a  different,  but  nearly 
related  species,  where  they  will  grow  equally  well.  This 
is  directly  accomplished  in  the  operation  of  budding.  In 
ingrafting^  the  bud  is  transferred,  along  with  a  portion  of  the 
shoot  on  which  it  grew.  Buds  may  even  be  made  to  strike 
root  and  grow  independently,  drawing  their  nourishment 
immediately  from  the  soil,  instead  of  indirectly  through  the 
parent  trunk.  This  is  done  in  the  propagation  of  plants  by 
cuttings.  The  great  importance  of  these  horticultural  oper- 
ations rest§  chiefly  on  the  well  known  fact,  that  buds  propa- 
gate individual  peculiarities^  which  are  more  commonly 
lost  in  raising  plants  from  the  seed.     N  \ 

^  3.  Its  various  Forms. 

77.  On  the  size  and  duration  of  the  stem  the  oldest  and 
most  obvious  division  of  plants  is  founded;  namely,  into 
Herbs,  in  which  the  stem  does  not  become  woody,  but  dies, 
down  to  the  ground  at  least,  after  flowering ;  Shrubs,  which 
are  woody  plants,  branched  near  the  ground,  and  less  than 
five  times  the  height  of  a  man ;  and  Trees,  which  attain  a 
greater  height,  with  the  stem  unbranched  near  the  ground. 
The  stem  of  a  tree  is  usually  called  a  trur^  ;  in  Grasses, 
has  been  termed  a  culm.  Botanists  also  distinguish  Under- 
SHRUBS,  which  are  branching,  partly  woody  plants,  of  small 
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height  But,  as  nature  makes  no  abrupt  transitions,  such 
intermediate  gradations  ever3rwhere  occur,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  strictly  to  define  and  apply  these  distinctions,  which 
are  nevertheless  imiversally  recognized. 

78.  Those  stems  which  are  too  weak  to  stand  erect  are 
said  to  be  dectunbent^  procumbent^  or  prostrate^  when  they 
recline  or  trail  along  the  ground ;  and  when  they  strike  root 
at  intervals,  they  are  termed  creeping  stems.  They  are 
called  cUmherSy  when  they  cling  to  neighbouring  objects  for 
support;  whether  by  tendrils,  as  the  Vine  and  Passion- 
Flower ;  by  their  leaf-stalks,  as  the  Virgin's  Bower  (Cle- 
matis Virginiana),  or  by  aerial  rootlets,  as  the  Poison  Oak 
(Rhus) ;  and  twiners^  or  twining  plants,  when  they  elevate 
themselves  by  coiling  spirally  around  stems  or  other  bodies 
within  their  reach.  Other  modifications  of  the  stem  or 
branches  have  received  particular  names,  some  of  which 
merit  notice  from  having  imdoubtedly  suggested  several  im* 
portant  operations  in  horticulture. 

79.  A  Stolon  is  a  form  of  branch  which  curves  or  falls 
down  to  the  ground,  where,  favored  by  shade  and  moisture, 
it  strikes  root,  and  then  forms  an  ascending  stem,  which  is 
thus  capable  of  drawing  its  nourishment  directly  from  the 
soil.  The  portion  which  connects  it  with  the  parent  stem 
at  length  perishing,  the  new  individual  acquires  an  entirely 
separate  existence.  The  Currant,  Gooseberry,  &c.,  multi- 
ply in  this  way,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  the  gardener  the 
operation  of  layering ;  in  which  he  not  only  takes  advan- 
tage of  and  accelerates  the  attempts  of  nature,  but  applies 
it  to  species  which  ordinarily  have  no  tendency  to  multiply 
m  this  manner. 

80.  A  Sucker  is  a  branch  of  subterranean  origin,  which, 
after  running  horizontally  and  emitting  roots  in  its  course,  at 
length,  following  its  natural  tendency,  rises  out  of  the  ground 
and  forms  an  erect  stem,  which  soon  becomes  an  independ- 

6 
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ent  plant.  The  Rose,  and  Raspberry,  and  the  Mint,  afford 
familiar  illustrations,  as  well  as  many  other  species  which 
shoot  up  stems  ^^  from  the  root "  as  is  generally  thought,  but 
really  from  subterranean  branches.  By  cutting  off  the  con- 
nection with  the  original  root,  the  gardener  propagates  such 
plants  by  division. 

81.  A  RuNNEE,  of  which  the  Strawberry  furnishes  the 
most  familiar  example,  is  a  prostrate,  slender  branch,  sent 
off  from  the  base  of  the  parent  stem,  which  strikes  root  at 
its  apex,  and  produces  a  tuA  of  leaves ;  thus  giving  rise  to 
an  independent  plant  capable  of  extending  itself  in  the 
same  manner. 

82.  An  Offset  is  a  similar,  but  short,  prostrate  branch, 
with  a  tuH  of  leaves  at  the  end,  which,  resting  on  the  ground, 
there  takes  root,  and  at  length  becomes  independent ;  as  in 
the  Houseleek. 

83.  A  Spine  is  a  short  and  imperfectly  developed  branch 
of  a  woody  plant,  contracted  at  the  apex  into  a  sharp,  rigid 
point.  Its  structure  is  well  exhibited  in  the  compound 
spines  of  the  Honey  Locust.  In  the  Wild  Thorn  (Cratse- 
gus),  they  often  bear  leaves ;  and,  as  the  result  of  more 
vigorous  growth,  frequently  disappear  in  those  domesticated 
plants  which  bear  them  in  a  wild  state,  as  in  the  Apple, 

.  and  the  Pear. 

84.  A  Tendeil  is  commonly  a  slender,  leafless  branch, 
capable^f  coiling  spirally,  by  which  climbing  plants  attach 
themselves  to  surrounding  bodies;  as  in  the  Grape- Vine 
(Pig.  171).  But  sometimes  tendrils  belong  to  the  leaves,  as 
in  the  Pea. 

85.  The  subterranean  modifications  of  the  stem  are 
scarcely  less  numerous  and  diverse  than  the  aerial;  but 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  a  few  principal  types.  They 
are  distinguishable  from  roots  by  producing  regular  buds, 

•  or  by  being  marked  with  scars  which  indicate  the  former 
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insertion  of  leaves,  or  furnished  with  scales,  which  are 
the  rudiments  or  vestiges  of  leaves.  All  the  scaly  roots 
of  the  older  botanists  are  therefore  forms  of  the  stem  or 
branches,  with  which  they  accord  in  every  essential  re- 
spect ;  they  grow,  also,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  roots. 
Of  the  same  nature  are  what  were  formerly  termed  (as 
they  are  still  popularly  considered)  creeping  roots ^  although 
they  are  really  subterranean  branches,  such  as  those  of 
the  Mint,  and  of  many  Sedges  and  Grasses  which  flourish 
in  a  purely  sandy  soil.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Carex 
Arenaria  (Fig.  75)  of  Europe,  render  important  service  in 
binding  the  shifting  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  Others,  like 
the  Couch-Grass,  are  often  very  troublesome  to  the  agricul- 
turist, who  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  destroy  them  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  husbandry ;  for,  being  furnished  with 
buds  and  roots  at  every  node,  which"^  are  extremely  tena- 
cious of  life,  when  torn  in  pieces  by  the  plough,  each  frag- 
ment immediately  becomes  an  independent  plant.  The 
Nut-Grass  (Cyperus  Hydra),  an  equally  troublesome  pest 
.  to  the  planters  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  similarly  consti- 
tuted ;  and  besides,  the  interminable  subterranean  branches 
bear  tubers,  or  reservoirs  of  nutritive  matter,  in  their  course, 
which  have  still  greater  powers  of  vitality,  aft  they  contain 
a  copious  store  of  food  for  the  development  of  the  buds 
they  bear. 

86.  A  RmzoMA,  or  Rootstock  (Fig.  76),  is  a  similar 
prostrate  stem,  either  subterranean  or  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  which  is  thickened  by  the  accumulation  of  nu- 
tritive matter  in  its  tissue.  The  so-called  roots  of  the  Iris 
or  Flower-de-luce,  of  the  Calamus  or  Sweet  Flag,  and 
of  the  Blood-root,  are  of  this  kind.  In  their  subterrane- 
an growth  they  follow  the  same  laws  as  ordinary  stems. 
The  Solomon's  Seal,  and  the  Diphylleia  (Fig.  76),  offer 
simple   illustrations.     They  make   an  annual  growth  by 
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the  development  of  a  bud  at  the  point,  which,  rising  into 
the  air,  forms  the  flowering  stalk  of  the  season,  and,  as  it 


falls  away  in  autumn,  leaves  a  broad  scar ;  meanwhile  a 
new  bud  is  produced  at  the  apex,  to  form  the  stalk  of  the 
next  summer;  and  so  on.  In  this  manner  the  riiizoma 
slowly  moves  onward  from  year  to  year,  the  scars  marking 
the  annual  growth,  and  the  more  ancient  portions  gradually  ^ 
decaying  as  new  parts  are  formed  at  the  other  extremity. 
The  rhizoma,  like  other  subterranean  forms  of  the  stem, 
serves  as  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  to  maintain  this  annual 
growth,  in  the  same  manner  as  thickened  roots.  From  the 
rhizoma  we  pass  by  regular  gradations  to  the  tuber. 
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pie ;  and  it  is  very  evident,  on  inspection  of  the  growing 
plant,  that  the  tubers  belong  to  branches,  and  not  to  the 
roots.  The  nature  of  the  Potato  is  also  well  shown  by  an 
accidental  case  (Fig.  77),  in  which  some  of  the  buds  or 
branches  above  ground  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  devel* 
ope  in  the  form  of  tubers.  By  heaping  the  soil  around  the 
stems  the  number  of  tuberiferous  branches  is  increased. 
The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
tuber  (Fig.  78). 


88.  A  CoRMXTS,  or  Corm,  is  a  fleshy  subterranean  stem, 
of  a  round  or  oval  figure,  and  a  uniform,  compact  texture  ; 
as  in  the  Arum  triphyllum  or  Indian  Turnip  (Fig,  82), 
the  Colchicum,  the  Crocus  (Fig.  86),  the  Cyclamen,*  &c. 
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It  may  be  compared  to  the  globular  stem  of  a  Melon-Cac- 
tus, like  which  it  has  no  power  of  elongation ;  or  it  may 
be  viewed  as  a  tuber  or  rhizoma  reduced  to  the  greatest 
simplicity,  developbg  one  or  more  buds  from  its  summit^ 
and  emitting  roots  from  its  base.  Corms  are  oflen  termed 
solid  hvlhs ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  only  a  kind  of  bulb  with 
the  proper  axis  or  stem  more  enlarged,  and  the  investing 
scales  nearly  or  altogether  wanting. 

89.  A  BxTLB  is  an  extremely  abbreviated  stem,  clothed 
with  scales.  It  is  a  permanent,  mostly  subterranean,  bud, 
the  scales  of  which  are  more  or  less  thickened  and  fleshy ; 
—  sometimes  separate,  thick,  and  arranged  in  several  dis- 
tinct rows,  as  in  the  scaly  htdb  of  the  Lily  (Fig.  79)  ;  some- 
times broad  and  thin,  or  the  outer  even  membranaceous, 
and  investing  each  other  in  concentric  layers,  as  in  the 
tunicated  hull  of  the  Onion  (Fig.  83),  &c.  In  growing, 
they  shoot  forth  a  flowering  stem  from  the  centre,  and  emit 
roots  from  the  base. 

90.  BuLBLBTS  are  buds  with  fleshy  scales,  which  arise  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  several  plants,  such  as  the  com- 
mon Lilium  bulbiferum  of  the  gardens  (Fig.  81),  and  at 
length  separate  spontaneously,  falling  to  the  ground,  where 
they  take  root,  and  become  independent  plants.  In  the 
Onion,  and  other  species  of  the  genus  Allium,  many  of  the 
flower-buds  frequently  change  to  bulblets.  They  plainly 
show  the  identity  of  bulbs  with  buds. 

91.  The  regular  plan  of  increase  and  ramification  al- 
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or  multiply,  by  the  development  of  terminal  and  axillary 
buds.    This  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  rhizoma  and  tuber. 


and  is  equally  the  case  in  the  conn  and  bulb.  The  stem  of 
the  bulb  is  usually  reduced  to  a  mere  plateau  (Fig.  84,  a), 
which  produces  roots  from  its  lower  surface,  and  leaves 
(the  exterior  of  which  are  reduced  to  scales)  from  the  upper 
surface.  Besides  the  terminal  bud  (c),  which  usually  forms 
the  flower-stem,  lateral  buds  (b)  may  be  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  scales.  One  or  more  of  these  may 
develope  as  flowering  stems  the  next  season,  and  thus  the 
same  bulb  survive  and  blossom  from  year  to  year  (as  is  the 
case  with  the  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  &c.) ;  or  these  axillary  buds 
may  themselves  become  bulbs,  feeding  on  the  parent  bulb, 
which  in  this  way  is  often  consumed  by  its  own  offspring, 
as  in  the  Garlic  (Fig.  85) ;  or,  finally  separating  from  the 
living  parent,  just  as  the  bulblets  of  the  Tiger  Lily  fall  from 
the  stem,  they  may  form  so  many  independent  individuals. 

FIG.  79.    The  tcaly  bnlb  of  a  Lily.    80.  A  Tertical  ■ection  of  the  lame.    81. 
Axillary  balbleta  of  LUlom  bQlbUbram.    82.  Cormu  of  Amm  triphyllun. 
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So  the  old  coma  of  the  Crocus  (Fig.  86)  produces  one  or 
two  new  ones  (a)  near  the  apex,  and  gradually  dies  as  they 
develope.  That  of  the  Colchicum  produces  a  new  bud  near 
the  base  of  the  old,  upon  which  it  feeds,  and  is  in  turn 
destroyed  by  its  own  progeny  the  following  year ;  so  that 
we  observe  (Fig.  87),  a,  the  shrivelled  corm  of  the  year 
preceding ;  ft,  that  of  the  present  season  (a  vertical  section) ; 
and  c,  the  nascent  bud  for  the  ensuing  season. 


92.  Many  of  the  forms  which  the  stem  assumes,  when 
above  ground,  differ  quite  as  much  from  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance as  do  any  of  these  subterranean  modifications; 
as,  for  example,  the  globular  Melon-Cactus,  the  columnar 
Cereus,  and  the  jointed  Opuntia  or  Prickly  Pear. 

FIG.  83.    Section  of  a  tanlcated  balb  of  the  Onion. 

FIG.  84     Longltodinal  lecUon  of  the  balb  of  the  Tulip,  ihowioc  lu  item  (a), 
nnd  buds  (ft,  e). 
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^  4.    Its  Internax  Structurs. 

93.  Having  considered  the  various  external  forms  and 
appearances  which  the  stem  exhibits,  and  its  mode  of  in- 
crease in  length,  our  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  its 
internal  structure,  and  mode  of  increase  in  diameter. 

94.  The  stem  embraces  in  its  composition  the  various 
kinds  of  elementary  tissue  that  have  already  been  described 
(Chap.  I.) ;  namely ,  cells,  woody  fibre,  and  vessels.  At  first, 
indeed,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  ;  a  sub- 
stance which  ordinarily  possesses  much  lesr  strength  and 
tenacity  than  woody  fibre,  and  is  therefore  inadequate  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  stem,  in  all  the  higher  plants,  is 
destined.  The  stem  of  a  Moss  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  cel- 
lular tissue  alone ;  and  is  therefore  weak  and  brittle,  well 
enough  adapted  to  the  humble  size  of  that  tribe  of  plants, 
hut  incapable  of  attaining  any  considerable  height.  Accor- 
dingly, as  the  stems  of  all  the  higher  plants  grow,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  leaves  are  developed,  woody  fibre,  &c.,  is 
introduced,  vxwen  into  the  original  cellular  fabric,  to  afibrd 
the  requisite  toughness  and  strength.  Although  most  abun- 
dant in  shrubs  and  trees,  yet  woody  fibre  enters  more  or 
less  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  stems  of  all  ordinary 
herbs. 

95.  The  cellular  part  of  the  stem  grows  with  equal  read- 
iness in  whatever  direction  the  forces  of  vegetation  act  It 
extends  vertically,  to  increase  the  stem  in  length ;  and  hori- 
zontally, to  increase  its  diameter.  Into  this  the  woody 
fibres  and  vessels  are  introduced  vertically ;  they  run 
lengthwise  through  the  stem  and  branches.  Hence,  the 
latter  may  be  called  the  vertical  or  perpendicular  system ; 
and  the  cellular  part,  the  horizontal  system  of  the  stem. 
Or  the  stem  may  be  compared  to  a  web  of  cloth ;  the  cel- 
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lular  system  forming  the  woof^  and  the  woody,  the  warp. 
It  will  be  seen  hereaAer,  that  this  illustration  not  inaptly 
represents  the  real  structure  of  the  stem. 

96.  The  diversities  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  stem 
are  principally  owing  to  the  different  modes  in  which  the 
woody  or  vertical  system  is  imbedded  in  the  cellular. 
These  diversities  are  reducible  to  two  general  plans ;  upon 
one  or  the  other  of  which  the  stems  of  all  Flowering  Plants 
are  constructed.  Not  only  is  the  difference  in  structure 
quite  striking,  at  least  in  all  stems  more  than  a  year  old,  but 
it  is  manifested  in  the  whole  vegetation  and  aspect  of  the  two 
kinds  of  plants,  and  indicates  the  division  of  Flowering 
Plants  into  two  great  classes,  recognizable  by  every  eye ; 
which,  in  their  fully  developed  forms,  may  be  represented, 
one  by  the  Oak  and  the  other  trees  of  our  climate,  the 
other  by  the  Palm  (Fig.  98«). 

97.  The  difference  between  the  two,  as  to  the  structure 
of  their  stems,  is  briefly  and  simply  this.  In  the  first,  the 
woody  system  is  deposited  in  annwd  concentric  layers  be- 
tween a  central  pith  and  an  exterior  hark ;  so  that  a  cross 
section  presents  a  series  of  rings  or  circles  of  wood,  sur- 
rounding each  other  and  a  distinct  pith,  and  all  surrounded 
by  a  separable  bark.  This  is  the  plan  not  only  of  the  Oak, 
but  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  colder  climates.  In 
the  second,  the  woody  system  is  not  disposed  in  layers,  but 

consists  of  separate  bundles  or 
threads  of  woody  fibre,  &c.,  run- 
ning through  the  cellular  system 
without  apparent  order ;  and  pre- 
senting on  the  cross  section  a  view 
of  the  divided  ends  of  these  threads 
in  the  form  of  dots,  diffused  through 
the  whole ;  but  with  no  distinct  pith,  and  no  bark  which  is 

FIG.  88.    Section  of  a  Palm-tttoi, 
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at  any  time  readily  separable  from  the  wood.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  stem,  both  on  the  longitudinal  and  the  cross 
section,  is  shown  in  Fig.  88 ;  it  may  also  be  examined  in 
the  Cane  or  Rattan,  the  Bamboo,  or  even  in  a  stalk  of  In- 
dian Com  or  Asparagus.  That  of  ordinary  wood  of  the 
first  class  is  too  familiar  to  need  a  pictorial  illustration. 

98.  The  stem,  in  the  first  case,  increases  in  diameter  by 
the  annual  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood,  which  is 
deposited  between  the  preceding  layer  and  the  bark ;  in 
other  words,  the  wood  increases  by  annual  additions  to  the 
outside.  Hence,  such  stems  are  said  to  have  the  Exo- 
genous structure ;  and  the  Flowering  Plants  whose  stems 
grow  in  this  way  are  called  Exogenous  Plants,  or  briefly 
ExoGENS ;  that  is,  as  the  term  literally  signifies,  outside* 
growers, 

99.  In  the  second  case,  the  new  woody  matter  is  depos- 
ited within  the  old,  and  towards  the  centre,  which  is  more 
and  more  occupied  with  the  woody  threads  as  the  stem 
grows  older;  and  increase  in  diameter,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  formation  of  new  wood,  generally  takes  place 
by  the  gradual  distention  of  the  whole,  the  new  wood  push- 
ing the  old  outwards.  Accordingly,  these  stems  are  said  to 
exhibit  the  Endogenous  structure  or  growth ;  and  the 
plants  of  that  division  are  called  Endogenous  flants,  or 
Endogens  ;  literally,  inside-growers, 

100.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
character  of  the  future  plant  is  impressed  upon  the  embryo 
(43,  72)  ;  and  we  may  here  barely  premise,  that  these  two 
great  classes  of  plants  are  distinguishable,  even  in  the 
embryo  state,  by  a  difference  quite  as  marked  as  those 
which  prevail  in  their  whole  port  and  aspect.  The  embryo 
of  all  plants  that  have  endogenous  stems  bears  only  a  single 
cotyledon  or  seed-leaf  (45) ;  hence,  Endogens  are  also 
called  Monocottledonous  Plants.    The  embryo  of  plants 
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with  exogenous  stems  bears  a  pair  of  cotyledons  (Fig.  52) ; 
hence  Exogens  are  likewise  called  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 
We  explain  these  terms  in  advance,  as  it  may  occasionally 
prove  convenient  to  employ  them.  / 

^) 

$  5.    Of  the  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Stem  in  par- 
ticular. 

101.  Since  the  Exogenous  class  is  by  far  the  largest  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  embraces  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  cooler  climates, 
the  structure  of  this  kind  of  stem  demands  more  detailed 
notice.  To  obtain  an  accurate  and  clear  idea  of  its  internal 
structure,  we  should  commence  at  its  origin  and  follow  the 
course  of  development. 

102.  In  the  embryo  state,  or  at  least  at  some  period  an* 
tecedent  to  germination,  the  rudimentary  stem  is  entirely 
composed  of  cellular  tissue  (22).  But  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  grow,  vessels  and  woody  fibre  appear ;  and  by  the  time 
that  two  or  three  intemodes  and  leaves  are  developed  (as 
in  Fig.  56),  the  young  stem  will  be  found  to  be  traversed 
vertically  by  several  bundles  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue 
intermixed,  which  represent  the  first  rudiments  of  its  woody 
system.  These  bundles,  taken  together,  are  disposed  in  a 
circle  (so  that  the  cross  section  appears  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  diagram.  Fig.  89),  and  naturally  assume  a 
wedge-like  shape.  As  the  stem  developes,  these  woody 
bundles  increase  in  number,  and  nearly  fill  the  intervening 
spaces  (as  in  Fig.  90  and  91).  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  a  circle  or  layer  of  wood  is  formed,  which  is  in 
such  a  way  imbedded  in  the  original  homogeneous  cellular 
system  as  to  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  namely,  a  central  por- 
tion, which  forms  the  pith,  and  an  exterior  zone,  which  be- 
longs to  the  bark.    The  whole  is  of  course  invested  by  the 
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skin  or  epidermis  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plant  (38). 

103.  It  wiU  be  observed  (Fig.  89-91),  that  the  woody 


bundles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  bands  of  the 
original  cellular  tissue  which  pass  from  the  pith  to  the  bark, 
and  which  necessarily  become  narrower  and  more  numer- 
ous as  the  woody  bundles  or  wedges  increase  in  number. 
These  are  the  Medttllaby  bats,  which  form  the  radiating 
lines  that  the  cross  section  of  most  exogenous  wood  plainly 
exhibits,  especially  that  of  the  Oak,  Plane,  &c.  They  are 
the  remains  of  the  cellular  system  of  that  part  of  the  stem, 
condensed  by  the  pressure  of  the  woody  wedges,  or  plates, 
and  which  serve  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  the 
pith  and  the  bark. 

104.  An  exogenous  stem  of  the  first  season,  therefore, 
consists  of  three  principal  parts;  namely,  1st.  a  central 
cellular  portion,  or  pith ;  2d.  a  layer  of  wood ;  and  3d.  an 
outer  cellular  portion,  or  hark.  An  herbaceous  stem  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  a  woody  one  of  this  age,  except  that 

FfO.  89.  Plmn  of  a  eroM  Mctioo  of  a  yoong  aeedlinf  item,  ihowlof  the  mamier 
In  wkieh  tke  yoaof  wood  la  embedded  to  the  cellalar  ajaten. 

FIO.  90.  The  aame  at  a  later  period,  the  woody  bnndlea  iacraaaed  ao  aa 
■early  to  fill  the  circle. 

Flo.  91.  The  aame  at  the  doaa  of  the  aeaaoo,  where  the  wood  haa  (brmed  m 
eonplete  etrde,  aeparatlnff  the  pith  t>om  the  bark,  eioepc  that  they  are  ttlll  eon- 
■acted  by  narrow  portioaa  of  the  oellolar  lytteai  (the  medmllanf  raif*)  which  radi- 
ate  from  the  pith  to  the  bark. 

7 
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the  pith  and  the  medullary  rays  are  perhaps  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  wood.  Fig.  92  represents  a  section  of  a 
woody  exogenous  stem,  a  year  old,  of  the  natural  size. 
Fig.  93  shows  a  portion  of  the  same,  magnified,  so  that  the 


different  parts  may  be  distinguished,  both  on  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  section  :  and  Fig.  94  is  a  much  more  mag- 
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nified  view  of  a  slice,  of  the  same,  reaching  from  the  bark 
to  the  pith. 

105.  The  Pith  (Fig.  93,  94,  a)  consists  entirely  of  soft 
cellular  tissue,  or  parenchyma  (26),  which  is  at  first  gorged 
with  the  nourishing  juices  of  the  plant.  These  are  in  time 
exhausted,  leaving  the  older  pith  dry  and  light,  or  mere 
empty  cells  which  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant  Many 
stems  expand  so  rapidly  in  diameter  during  their  early 
growth  that  they  become  hollow,  and  the  pith  forms  a 
mere  lining  to  the  cavity,  as  in  grasses  and  other  herbs,  or 
else  is  separated  into  horizontal  plates,  as  in  the  Poke 
(Phytolacca)  and  the  Walnut.       , 

106.  Among  the  earliest  woody  tissue  that  is  formed  in 
the  stem,  if  not  anterior  to  its  production,  a  set  of  spiral 
vessels  appear,  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  immediately 
around  the  pith.  These  constitute  what  has  been  termed 
the  Medullajrt  sheath,  and  is  the  only  part  of  an  exoge- 
nous stem  in  which  spiral  vessels  usually  occur.  These 
vessels,  as  brought  to  view  in  the  vertical  section,  Fig.  94, 
are  shown  at  b. 

107.  The  Wood  (Fig.  94,  c)  consists  of  woody  fibre, 
among  which  vessels  are  more  or  less  copiously  mingled, 
principally  in  the  form  of  dotted  ducts  (d),  with  occasional 
annular  ducts  (e),  &c.,  which  are  of  so  considerable  calibre, 
that  they  are  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  in  many  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  wood.  Sometimes  these  are  scattered  indis- 
criminately through  the  wood,  as  in  the  Maple.  Some- 
times they  are  accumulated  in  the  inner  portion  of  each 
layer,  as  in  the  Oak. 

108.  In  Fig.  94,  the  vertical  section  passes  directly 
through  the  middle  of  one  of  the  woody  plates  that  col- 
lectively compose  the  layer ;  and  therefore  the  medullary 
rays  do  not  appear.  But  in  the  much  more  magnified  Fig. 
95,  the  section  is  made  so  as  to  show  the  surface  of  one  of 
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these  plates,  and  one  of  the  MedullaIit  rats  passing  hori* 
zontally  across  it,  connecting  the  pith  (p)  with  the  bark 
{b).    These  medullary  rays  form  the  silver-grain^  (as  it  is 


termed,)  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Maple,  White  Oak, 
&c.,  and  which  gives  the  glimmering  lustre  to  many  kinds 
of  wood  when  cut  in  this  particular  direction.  But  a  sec- 
tion made  as  a  tangent  to  the  circumference,  and  therefore 
perpendicular  to  the  medullary  rays,  brings  their  ends  to 
view,  as  in  Fig.  96 ;  much  as  they  appear  when  seen  on  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  from  which  the  bark  is  stripped. 
They  are  evidently  composed  of  cellular  tissue  merely,  and 
their  origin  has  already  been  explained  (103).  They  rep- 
resent the  horizontal  system  of  the  wood,  or  the  tooofy  into 
which  the  vertical  woody  fibre,  &c.,  or  toarp^  is  interwoven. 
The  inspection  of  a  piece  of  oak  or  maple  wood  at  once 
shows  the  pertinency  of  this  illustration. 

109.  The  Bark,  in  a  stem  of  a  year  old,  must  next  be 
more  attentively  considered.     At  first  n02^  it  consisted  of 
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exposed  to  the  light,  from  the  production  of  chlorophylle 
(36)  in  its  cells.  But  during  the  formation  of  the  proper 
woody  layer,  an  analogous  formation  occurs  in  the  bark 
itself.  In  its  inner  portion,  a  layer  of  woody  and  vascular 
tissue  is  deposited,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tough  woody  fibre, 
which  constitutes  the  inner,  fibrous  bark,  or  Liber  (Fig.  94, 
/).  This  rests,  as  every  one  knows,  directly  on  the  wood. 
The  cellular  portion,  which  covers  the  liber,  occupying  the 
space  between  it  and  the, epidermis  or  skin,  is  likewise  soon 
distinguishable  into  two  parts ;  namely :  —  1st.  The  green 
layer  or  Cellular  envelope  (Fig.  94,  g) ;  also  technically 
called  the  mesophlaum,  because  it  is  situated  between  the 
endopMcBum  (literally  inner  bark)  or  liber,  and  the  epipMcBum 
or  outer  mtegument.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  bark  that 
assumes  a  green  color.  It  is  identical  in  composition  with 
the  green  pulp  of  leaves,  which,  we  shall  perceive,  may 
be  deemed  to  arise  from  it.  2d.  The  Corky  envelope, 
or  epiphlaum  (Fig.  94,  A),  which  lies  between  the  latter  and 
the  epidermis  (t),  and  which  is  generally  of  a  brownish  or 
ash  color.  It  is  this  which,  taking  an  unusual  development, 
forms  the  cork  of  the  Cork-Oak,  and  those  corky  expan- 
sions of  the  bark  which  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  branches 
of  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar),  of  some  of  our  Elms 
(Ulmus  alata  and  racemosa),  &c.  It  also  forms  the  paper- 
like exfoliating  layers  of  Birch-bark. 

110.  To  recapitulate  in  detail  the  elements  which  com- 
pose the  fabric  of  an  exogenous  stem  of  a  year  old,  espe- 
cially in  a  woody  plant,  we  find,  proceeding  from  the  cen- 
tre towards  the  circumference, — 

I.  In  the  wood : 

1.  The  pith,  belonging  to  the  cellular  or  horizontal  sys- 

tem. 

2.  The  medullary  sheath,  \  which  belong  to  the  woody  or 

3.  The    layer  of  wood,  J      vertical  system. 

1* 
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4.  The  meduUary  rays^  a  part  of  the  cellular  system, 

which  traverses  the  wood  horizontally. 
n.  In  the  bark : 

5.  The  libery  which  belongs  to  the  woody  or  vertical 

system;  and  which,  we  should  have  remarked,  is 
traversed  horizontally  by  a  continuation  of  the  me- 
dullary rays  of  the  wood. 

6.  The  outer  bark^  belonging  to  the  cellular  system,  and 

composed  of  two  parts,  namely,  1st,  the  green  or  crf- 
hdar  l^iyer^  and  2d,  the  corky  layer. 

7.  The  epidermis  or  skin,  which  invests  the  whole.         ^ 

111.  An  herbaceous  stem  takes  no  further  development^ 
but  perishes  at  the  close  of  the  season ;  that  of  a  shrub  or 
tree  makes  an  addition  to  its  fabric  the  following  year, 
which  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider. 

112.  In  the  spring,  when  its  growth  is  about  to  recom- 
mence, a  kind  of  mucilage  appears  between  the  then  readi- 
ly separable  bark  and  wood,  which  is  named  the  Cambium, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  nourishment  of  the  form- 
ing wood.  In  it,  or  from  it,  new  cells  and  vessels  are  de- 
veloped, and  a  new  layer  of  wood  is  produced  like  the  first, 
which  it  incloses.  The  liber  is  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  a  new  layer  to  the  inside. 
Each  successive  year  a  new  layer  is  added  to  the  wood 
in  the  same  manner,  and  also  to  the  bark ;  each  layer  be- 
ing, like  the  first,  intersected  by  the  extended  medullary 
rays.  A  cross  section  of  such  a  stem,  therefore,  exhibits 
the  wood  disposed  in  concentric  layers  between  the  bark 
and  the  pith ;  the  oldest  lying  next  the  latter,  or  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  youngest  occupying  the  circumference.  Each 
layer  bemg  the  product  of  a  single  year's  growth,  the  age 
of  an  exogenous  tree  may,  in  general,  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained by  counting  the  rings  in  a  cross  section  of  the  trunk. 

113.  The  reason  why  exogenous  wood  presents  these 
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distinct  layers,  instead  of  an  uniform  compact  appearance, 
is  principally  because  the  constituents  of  each  layer  are 
not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  its  thickness.  In  the 
Oak,  Chestnut,  and  many  other  trees  in  which  the  annual 
rings  are  very  distinctly  mai4[ed,  the  ducts  of  each  layer 
are  nearly  all  accumulated  towards  the  inner  margin  of 
each  layer,  where,  on  the  cross  section,  their  large,  open 
mouths  form  a  conspicuous  circle  of  pores,  while  the  outer 
part  of  the  ring  appears  solid,  being  entirely  composed  of 
woody  fibre.  Even  where  the  ducts  are  scattered,  as  in 
the  Maple  and  Elm,  or  perhaps  entirely  absent,  as  in  the 
Pine,  the  wood  near  the  outer  border  of  each  layer  is  more 
compact  and  finer-grained  or  deeper  colored,  so  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  contiguous  layers  is  still  gen- 
erally evident  The  layers  are  more  likely  to  prove  in- 
distinct in  the  case  of  trees  within  the  tropics,  where  the 
growth  is  not  interrupted  by  winter;  but  even  in  these 
climes  there  is  generally  a  more  or  less  marked  annual 
suspension  of  vegetation,  occurring,  however,  rather  in  the 
hottest  than  the  coolest  season  (149). 

114.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  wood  ap- 
pears to  form  a  uniform  stratum,  whatever  be  the  age  of 
the  trunk,  as  in  the  arborescent  species  of  Cactus;  or 
where  the  layers  are  few  and  by  no  means  correspond- 
ing with  the  age  of  the  trunk,  as  in  the  Cycas.  In  some 
woody  climbing  or  twining  stems,  such  as  those  of  our 
Aristolochia  Sipho  and  Menispermum  Canadense,  the  an- 
nual layers  are  at  most  very  obscurely  marked,  while  the 
medullary  rays  are  excessively  broad,  and  the  wood  there- 
fore forms  a  series  of  separable  wedges  disposed  in  a  circle 
around  the  pith.  In  the  stem  of  one  of  our  Trumpet- 
Creepers  (the  Bignonia  capreolata)  the  annual  rings,  aAer 
the  first  four  or  five,  are  interrupted  (owing  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  new  wood  around  the  circumference)  by 
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four  broad  lines  of  cellular  tissue,  passing  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  so 
that  the  cross  section  of  the  wood  nearly  resembles  a  Mal- 
tese cross.  But  these  are  all  exceptional  cases,  which 
scarcely  require  notice  in  a  general  view. 

115.  The  wood  of  the  Pine,  Yew,  Cypress,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  what  are  called  Conifera^  or  cone-bearing 
trees,  is  characterized  by  its  uniformity  of  structure,  being 
formed  of  woody  fibre  with  no  intermixture  of  ducts,  and 
by  having  the  walls  of  these  woody  tubes  marked  with  rows 
of  circular  disks,  as  in  Fig.  29,  90.  Something  like  the 
same  appearance  is  seen  in  the  wood  of  the  Magnolia,  &c. 

116.  The  layer  of  wood  forms  a  system  of  innumerable 
tubes,  none  of  them  of  great  length,  but  closely  fitted,  and 
together  reaching  from  the  extremity  of  the  roots  to  the 
apex  of  the  stem ;  through  which  (chiefiy  through  the  prop- 
er woody  tissue,  which  is  at  first  very  permeable  to  fluid) 
the  sap  is  conveyed  upwards  into  the  leaves.  Hence  the 
new  wood  is  called  Sap-wood.  The  early  physiologists 
also  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Alburmttm  from  its  whitish 
color.  The  crude  sap,  or  fluid  which  the  roots  absorb,  has 
necessarily  dissolved  from  the  soil  a  small  but  variable 
quantity  of  earthy  matter,  such  as  the  salts  of  potash,  lime, 
&c., — all  the  earthy  materials  of  wood-ashes.  A  portion 
of  this  the  sap  in  its  course  deposits  in  the  woody  tubes, 
forming  an  incrustation  which  gradually  diminishes  their 
calibre.  Besides,  a  portion  of  organized  matter,  and  of 
the  plant's  peculiar  products,  are  also  deposited  in  the  wood 
(28).  ^  Thus  the  wood  grows  denser  as  it  increases  in  age. 
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is  perhaps  entirely  obliterated,  when  the  older  wood  no 
longer  serves  for  the  conveyance  of  the  siap,  nor  takes  any 
active  part  in  the  circulation.  The  harder  and  more  solid 
heart- wood  is  therefore  not  only  stronger,  but  more  durable, 
being  less  surcharged  with  fluid,  and  no  longer  hygromet- 
rical,  so  as  to  be  aflected  by  atmospheric  moisture.  That 
the  color  is  owing  to  a  deposition  in  the  tissue  may  be 
proved  by  throwing  pieces  of  the  wood  into  nitric  acid  or 
some  other  solvent ;  when  this  matter  is  dissolved,  and  the 
wood  again  becomes  colorless.  The  heart-wood,  no  longer 
assisting  in  any  of  the  vital  actions,  may  die  and  decay,  as 
it  frequently  does,  without  other  injury  to  the  plant.  Each 
layer  of  wood,  once  formed,  remains  unaltered  in  dimen- 
sions and  position,  and  unchangeable  except  from  decay. 

117.  But  the  bark  is  necessarily  subject  to  grave  altera- 
tions with  advancing  age,  on  account  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing diameter  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  from  its  own 
mode  of  growth.  The  inner  bark,  or  liber  (109),  increases, 
like  the  wood,  by  annual  layers ;  but  the  new  layers  are 
deposited  on  the  side  next  the  wood,  that  is,  within  the  old 
bark,  which  is  therefore  pushed  outwards  by  the  new  for- 
mation, and  especially  by  the  new  layers  of  wood.  The 
fibrous  tubes  of  the  liber,  which  bear  an  important  part  in 
the  downward  circulation  of  the  plant,  are  also  solidified, 
much  like  the  heart-wood,  by  the  deposition  of  encrusting 
matter.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  97,  which  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  a  piece  of  old  liber  from  the  White  Birch.  The 
older  and  outer  layers  of  the  liber  therefore  become  inac- 
tive, or  finally  die,  and,  no  longer  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  enlarging  stem,  are  at  length  riven  and  torn 
into  strips,  and  fall  away  by  gradual  decay,  as  we  see  in 
the  trunks  of  large  trees.  The  bark  consequently  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  in  thickness  to  the  wood  in  old  stems, 
varying  greatly,  however,  in  different  species.    In  the  Vine 
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and  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera)  the  new  liber  annually  de- 
taches that  of  the  year  preceding.     In  many  trees  the  lay- 


ers of  a  long  series  of  years  may  be  distinctly  counted. 
Both  the  cellular  integument  and  the  corky  envelope,  which 
together  compose  the  outer  bark  (109),  grow  by  the  multi- 
plication of  their  cells,  each  independently  of  the  other, 
though  this  growth  does  not  generally  take  the  form  of  reg- 
ular layers.  The  growth  of  both,  however,  is  often  arrest- 
ed at  an  early  period ;  they  are  also  subject  to  decay  from 
the  action  of  the  elements,  and  are  of  course  finally  riven 
or  torn  into  strips  or  plates  with  the  liber.  Sometimes  the 
corky  envelope  is  early  abraded  by  the  weather,  and  thrown 
off  with  the  epidermis ;  sometimes  it  takes  a  very  great 
development,  as  in  the  Oak  that  produces  the  common 
Cork,  &c.  In  the  Birch,  it  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
cells  ;  the  one  flat  and  tabular  (Fig.  98,  a),  and  firmly  co- 
herent  in  several  series  ;  the  other  (ft)  nearly  cubical,  deli- 
cate, and  with  comparatively  little  cohesion,  forms  alternate 
layers  with  the  first  sort.     The  delicate  cubical  cells  being 
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tissue  separates  in  the  form  of  those  thin  paper-like  layers 
80  characteristic  of  the  Birch,  and  which  are  particularly 
beautiful  in  the  Betula  papyracea  or  Paper-Birch.  In  the 
Beech,  where  the  tabular  cells  alone  develope,  the  strata  are 
not  separable  in  this  manner.  In  the  Pine  and  Spruce,  it 
is  the  cellular  envelope,  peculiarly  developed  and  forming  a 
kind  of  false  cork,  which  makes  up  the  principal  thickness 
of  the  bark,  and  in  age  falls  away  from  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  brittle  plates  or  scales. 

118.  The  woody  tissue  of  the  bark  is  generally  com- 
posed of  more  slender,  tougher,  and  more  flexible  fibres 
than  those  of  the  wood.  It  is  these  which  are  turned  to 
such  important  account,  as  the  materials  of  cordage,  linen, 
&c.  As  examples,  we  need  only  mention  the  Hemp-plant 
and  the  Flax,  where  the  fibres  of  the  liber  are  alone  em- 
ployed. The  mode  of  preparation  shows  how  much  more 
solid  and  resistent  these  fibres  are  than  any  other  tissue  of 
the  plant,  since  they  are  lef\  after  maceration  and  mechan- 
ical operations  that  destroy  all  the  other  tissues. 

119.  The  elaborated  juices  of  the  plant  are  returned 
from  the  leaves  into  the  bark,  so  that  peculiar  secretions  are 
oAen  deposited  in  it,  and  medicinal  and  other  principles 
are  there  to  be  sought,  rather  than  in  the  wood. 

120.  Since  the  old  bark  and  the  heart-wood  bear  no  fur- 
ther part  in  the  active  circulation  or  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
the  one  is  in  time  thrown  ofl*  at  the  surface,  and  the  other 
may  decay  without  injury,  except  by  mechanically  weaken- 
ing its  strength,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sap-wood  and  the  liber 
are  alone  permanently  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
trunk. 

121.  Exogenous  plants  almost  always  develope  axillary 
buds,  and  produce  branches:  hence  their  stems  and 
branches  gradually  taper  upwards,  or  are  conical. 
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'     ^6.    Of  the  Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  Stem. 

122.  A  cursory  notice  must  now  be  taken  of  the  stem  of 
Endogens  (or  Inside-growers)^  a  great  class  of  plants,  which. 
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tropical  sun.  Yet  Palms  —  the  type  of  the  class  —  do  ex- 
tend as  far  north  in  this  country  as  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina (the  natural  limit  of  the  Palmetto,  Fig.  98') ;  while  in 
Europe  the  Date  and  the  Chamserops  have  found  their  way 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  European  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Their  mode  of  growth  gives  them  a  striking  ap- 
pearance ;  their  trunks  being  unbranched  cylindrical  col- 
umns, rising  majestically  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  crowned  at  the  summit  with  an 
ample  plume  of  graceful  and  peculiar  foliage.  Their  inter- 
nal structure  is  equally  different  from  that  of  ordinary  wood. 
123.  The  stem  of  an  Endogen,  as  already  remarked 
(99),  offers  no  manifest  distinction  into  bark,  pith,  and 
wood ;  and  the  latter  is  not  composed  of  concentric  rings  or 
layers,  nor  traversed  by  medullary  rays.  But  it  consists  of 
bundles  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  thick 
fibres  or  threads  which  are  imbedded,  with  little  apparent 
regularity,  in  cellular  tissue ;  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in 
an  integument  which  does  not  strictly  resemble  the  bark  of 
an  Exogenous  Plant ;  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  increase  by 
layers,  and  is  never  separable  from  the  wood.  The  fibrous 
bundles  which  represent  the^wood,  and  which  consist  of  a 
mass  of  woody  fibres  surrounding  several  vessels,  are  some- 
what equably  distributed  throughout  the  cellular  system  of 
the  stem,  but  without  being  arranged  in  layers.  They  may 
be  traced  directly  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  (in  which 
they  doubtless  originate)  down  through  the  stem,  some  of 
them  to  the  roots  in  a  young  plant,  while  others,  curving 
outwards,  lose  themselves  in  the  cortical  integument,  or  rind. 
As  the  stem  increases,  new  bundles,  springing  from  the 
bases  of  more  recently  developed  leaves,  are  at  first  direct- 
ed towards  the  centre  of  the  stem,  along  which  they  de- 
scend for  a  considerable  distance,  then,  curving  outwards, 
they  mostly  terminate  in  the  rind.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
8 
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the  cohesion  of  these  obliquely  descending  fibres  to  the  false 
bark,  that  the  latter  cannot,  as  in  Exogens,  be  separated 
from  the  wood  beneath.  The 
manner  in  which  the  woody 
threads  are  consequently  inter- 
woven is  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The 
palm-like  Yuccas  of  the  South- 
ern States  offer  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  the  kind.  The  ap- 
pearance on  a  cross  section  of 
an  endogenous  stem  is  shown  in 
Fig.  88. 

124.   The  new  woody   bun- 
dles which  are  added  from  year 
^  to   year,  instead   of  arranging 

themselves  outside  the  earlier 
wood  and  inclosing  it,  as  in  Exogens,  actually  descend 
more  in  the  centre,  and  gradually  force  outward  those 
which  were  first  formed.  Such  a  stem,  therefore,  instead 
of  having  the  oldest  and  hardest  wood  at  the  centre  and  the 
newest  and  softest  at  the  circumference,  as  in  ordinary 
trees,  is  softest  towards  the  c^tre  and  most  compact  at  the 
circumference.  In  this  way,  and  by  the  general  growth  of 
the  cellular  tissue  in  which  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are 
imbedded,  the  stem  increases  in  diameter  as  long  as  the 
rind  is  capable  of  distension.    In  some  instances,  as  in 
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Igneous  fibres  which  terminate  in  it,  and  from  its  proper 
induration.  Further  increase  in  diameter  being  in  these 
cases  impossible,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  becoming 
at  length  choked  up  by  the  multitude  of  descending  bundles, 
it  appears  that  the  life  of  such  Endogens  must  be  limited. 

125.  Pahns,  &c.,  generally  grow  from  the  terminal  bud 
alone,  and  perish  if  this  bud  be  destroyed ;  the  foliage  is 
also  borne  in  a  cluster  at  the  summit  of  the  trunk ;  which 
consequently  forms  a  simple  cylindrical  column.  But  in 
some  instances  two  or  more  buds  develope,  and  the  stem 
branches,  as  in  the  Doon-Palm  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Pandanus,  or  Screw-Pine  (Fig.  63),  which  belongs  to  a 
family  closely  allied  to  Palms :  in  such  cases  the  branches 
are  cylindrical.  But  when  lateral  buds  are  freely  devel- 
oped, or  the  leaves  are  scattered  along  the  stem  or  branches 
(as  in  the  Bamboo,  Maize,  Asparagus,  &c.),  these  taper 
upwards,  just  as  in  Exc^ns. 

126.  The  Grasses  have  endogenous  stems,  mostly  of 
^annual  duration,  and  which  early  become  hollow,  in  the 
manner  already  indicated  (105).  In  several,  such  as  the 
Maize  and  Sugar-Cane,  the  stem  remains  solid ;  and  these 
furnish  good  examples  of  ordinary  endogenous  structure. 


§  7.    Of  the  Theoretical   Structure  of   the  Stem,  and 
THE  Origin  of  the  Wood, 

127.  The  foregoing  general  view  ci  the  structure  and 
growth  of  the  stem,  ^.,  has  as  far  as  practicable  been 
kept  free  from  tlieoretical  considerations.    Yet  we  have 
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lent,  and  is  not  universally  admitted  by  the  physiologists  of 
the  present  day,  —  and  is  besides  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
current  popular  notions  upon  the  subject,  —  it  is  proper  to 
state  generally  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  thought  to  be 
sustained.  The  connection  between  the  wood  and  the 
leaves  is  most  readily  demonstrated  in  endogenous  stems, 
such  as  those  of  Yucca,  where  the  woody  threads  may  with 
ease  be  traced  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  mto  the  stem,  and 
downwards  to  their  termination  in  the  root  or  the  rind.  But 
this  does  not  decide  the  question  whether  the  woody  tissue 
grew  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction.  The  following 
considerations  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  wood  is 
de^osxXed  OT  produced  from  above  dovmwards.  (1.)  When 
a  ligature  is  closely  bound  around  a  growing  exogenous 
stem,  the  part  above  the  ligature  swells ;  that  below  does 
not.  Every  one  may  have  observed  the  distortions  that 
twining  stems  thus  accidentally  produce  upon  woody  exo- 
genous trunks.  On  examination,  the  woody  fibres  are  found 
to  be  arrested  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  ligature  and 
thrown  into  curved  and  knotted  forms ;  or,  where  the  liga- 
ture is  spiral,  the  descending  fibres  follow  the  course  of  the 
obstruction.  (2.)  When  we  girdle  an  exogenous  stem,  by 
removing  a  ring  of  bark  so  as  completely  to  expose  the  . 
surface  of  the  wood,  the  part  above  the  ring  enlarges  in  the 
same  manner ;  that  below  does  not,  except  by  the  granula- 
tion of  cellular  tissue,  until  the  incision  is  healed.  (3.)  In 
a  graft,  the  descending  wood  of  the  scion  may  often  be 
seen  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  stock ;  the  latter  some- 
times dies  while  the  scion  continues  to  grow.  (4.)  In  many 
specimens  of  wood  of  different  species,  the  fibres  are  found 
to  take  a  very  sinuous  course,  when  there  is  no  obstruction 
or  evident  cause  of  disturbance ;  the  fibres  of  adjacent  lay- 
ers even  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  That  these 
descending  fibres  in  some  way  originate  in  the  leaves  is 
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shown :  (1.)  By  tracing  them  directly  into  the  hases  of  the 
leaves,  as  already  remarked.  (2.)  Because  the  amount  of 
wood  formed  in  a  stem  or  branch  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  leaves  it  bears ;  its  amount  in 
any  portion  of  the  branch  in  direct  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  above  that  portion.  Thus,  when  the  leaves 
are  distributed  along  a  branch,  it  tapers  to  the  summit,  as  in 
a  common  Reed  or  stalk  of  Indian  Com ;  when  they  grow 
in  a  cluster  at  the  apex,  it  remains  cylindrical,  as  in  a  Palm 
(Fig.  98*).  Consequently  the  aggregate  diameter  of  the 
branches  is  {azteris  paribus)  equal  to  that  of  the  trunk  from 
which  they  arise  ;  as  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  excur* 
rent  stem  of  Pines  and  Firs,  (carried  directly  upwards  by 
the  continued  growth  of  the  leading  shoot,)  the  diameter  of 
which  regularly  diminishes  as  the  lateral  branches  are  giv- 
en off.  Consequently  the  increase  of  the  trunk  in  diame- 
ter directly  corresponds  with  the  number  and  vigor  of 
the  branches.  The  greater  the  development  of  vigorous 
branches  on  a  particular  side  of  a  tree,  the  more  wood  is 
^  formed  and  the  greater  the  thickness  of  the  annual  layers 
on  that  side  of  the  trunk.  (3.)  In  a  seedling,  wood  is  not 
produced  until  leaves  are  developed  for  its  production ;  and 
the  wood  appears  just  in  proportion  as  the  leaves  are  devel- 
oped. (4.)  If  a  young  branch  be  cut  off  just  below  a  node 
(68),  so  as  to  leave  an  intemode  without  leaves  or  bud,  no 
increase  in  diameter  will  take  pleu^e  down  to  the  first  leaf 
below.  But  if  a  bud  be  inserted  mto  or  ingraftiBd  upon  this 
naked  intemode,  as  the  bud  developes,  increase  in  diameter, 
with  die  formation  of  new  wood,  recommences. 

128.  We  may  now  draw  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  these  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  facts  evidently 
lead.  We  have  seen  (72),  that  lateral  buds  develope  into 
branches,  just  as  the  original  embryo  developed  into  the 
primary  stem.      Now  the  original  embryo,  the  primary 
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bud,  as  it  may  strictly  be  called,  not  only  grew  upwards 
to  form  the  stem,  but  downwards  to  form  the  root  Buds 
grow  upwards  into  branches ;  have  they  aught  correspond- 
ing to  the  downward  growth  which  in  the  original  stem  is 
represented  by  the  roots?  The  answer  is  furnished  by 
those  buds  which  may  be  made  to  grow  independently  of 
the  parent  stem ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  bulblets  of  the 
Tiger  Lily  (Fig.  81),  which  are  merely  axillary  buds  with 
fleshy  scales,  and  which,  when  they  fall  to  the  ground,  or 
even  while  yet  in  their  native  situation,  emit  rootlets  from 
their  base,  whose  downward  growth  corresponds  to  the  up- 
ward growth  of  the  stem  to  which  the  bud  gives  rise.  The 
same  evidence  is  furnished  by  those  ordinary  buds  which 
naturally  grow  in  union  with  the  parent,  but  which  the 
gardener  transfers  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  cuttings  (which 
are  merely  buds  with  a  small  piece  of  the  stem),  where 
they  throw  out  roots  from  the  base  and  grow  into  inde- 
pendent plants.  As  the  bud,  excited  by  warmtli  ^d  mois- 
ture, developes  upwards  into  a  stem,  just  as  it  would  have 
done  into  a  branch  had  it  remained  in  union  with  the  parent,  ^ 
so  it  strikes  root  downward  from  the  base  of  the  cutting, 
and  the  fibres  of  these  roots  may  be  traced  back  directly 
to  the  bud.  Evidently  the  fibres,  which  may  be  traced  as 
wood  from  the  bud  down  to  the  base  of  the  cutting,  are  pro- 
longed beyond  into  roots.    The  resemblance  between  the 
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active  in  absorbing  the  crude  food  of  the  plant  from  the 
soil.  The  fluid  they  absorb  is  thus  conveyed  directly  to  the 
branches  of  the  season ;  which  alone  develope  leaves  to 
digest  it  And  the  food  they  receive,  having  been  elabo« 
rated  and  converted  into  organic  nourishing  matter,  is  partly 
expended  in  the  upward  growth  of  new  branches,  and  part- 
ly in  the  downward  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood, 
reaching  from  the  highest  leaves  to  the  remotest  rootlets. 
These  two  essential  organs,  namely,  the  rootlets  which  ab- 
sorb, and  the  leaves  which  digest,  the  plant's  nourishment, 
are,  therefore,  annually  renewed ;  and,  whatever  their  dis- 
tance or  the  age  of  the  tree,  are  maintained  in  fresh  com- 
munication through  the  new  annual  layers.  As  the  exo- 
genous tree,  therefore,  annually  renews  its  buds  and  leaves, 
its  wood  and  roots,  every  thing,  indeed,  that  is  concerned  in 
its  life  and  growth,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason — no 
necessary  cause  inherent  in  the  tree  itself —  why  it  shotdd 
not  live  indefinitely.* 

130.  In  layering  (79),  the  gardener  finds  that  roots  strike 
more  readily  when  ap  incision  is  made  into  the  stem  where 
it  is  covered  with  the  soil.  The  evident  explanation  is, 
that  the  descending  woody  fibres,  arreted  by  the  incision, 
are  forced,  as  it  were,  to  strike  at  once  into  the  soil,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  longer  course  through  the  main  trunk  to 
the  same  ultimate  destination.  This  is  the  very  economy 
of  shrubs  and  trees  which  naturaUy  multiply  by  suckers 
aild  stolons  (80) ;  from  which  the  singular  Banyan  (Fig. 
^),  that  in  time  spreads  into  a  grove, 

•<  High  over-arched,  with  echoing  walks  between," 

*  The  sobiect  of  the  lonirevitv  of  trees  has  been  ablv  discassed 
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in  DO  wise  differs,  except  that  the  roots  strike  and  the 
whole  process  goes  on  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case, 
portions  of  the  new  wood  merely  take  another  and  nearer 
course  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  aerial  roots,  which 
in  time  produce  additional  trunks,  instead  of  continuing 
their  adhesion  to  the  branches,  and  contributing  to  the 
increase  in  diameter  of  the  main  trunk.  The  additional 
trunks  thus  produced,  and  which  eventually,  by  separa- 
tion, may  form  the  stems  of  independent  trees,  exactly 
represent  the  outer  and  newer  layers  of  ordinary  trees, 
of  which  the  main  stem  represents  the  old  and  often  decay- 
ing centre. 

131.  These  considerations  bring  clearly  to  view  the  true 
nature  of  the  vegetable,  as  a  composite  being  or  structure. 
A  tree,  for  example,  in  a  just  philosophical  sense,  is  not  a 
simple  indivivual  (as  is  man  and  the  higher  animals) ;  but 
is  strictly  a  community,  or  an  aggregate,  like  the  compound 
animals  of  lowest  grade,  which  are  blended  into  a  general 
body  and  nourished  in  common ;  —  like  a  mass  of  arbores- 
cent coral,  which  is  built  up,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  com- 
bined labors  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals.  The  vegeta- 
ble is  in  like  manner  an  aggregate  of  many  individuals, 
which,  though  developed  in  union  with  the  parent  trunk,  are 
capable  of  growing  by  themselves,  which  may  be  made  to 
live  independently,  and  often  do  in  various  ways  (as  by 
bulbs,  tubers,  layers,  stolons,  offsets,  dec.)  spontaneously 
acquire  a  separate  existence.  Each  Imd  or  hranch  is  there- 
fore the  real  individual.  To  apply  this  name  in  other  than 
a  mere  popular  sense  to  the  composite  tree,  would  lead  to 
the  absurdity  of  an  individual  consisting  of  several  species ; 
since  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Medlar,  and  Hawthorn,  may 
all,  by  ingrafting,  be  combined  in  a  single  tree.  It  would 
also  oblige  us  to  consider  as  a  single  individual  all  the 
plants  which  have  arisen  from  the  subdivision  of  an  original 
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Stem,  —  for  example,  perhaps  all  the  Lombardy  Poplars  in 
this  country,  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  Potatoes  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  actual  practice,  the  term  individual 
plant  is  applied  to  the  aggregate  stem  and  branches  while 
they  remain  united,  but  no  longer.* 

*  The  theoretical  yiew  expounded  in  this  section  is  essentially 
that  of  La  Hire  and  Da  Petit-Thoaars.  It  has  recently  received 
a  farther  and  very  ingenicas  deyelcpment  by  M.  Graadichaad, 
of  the  French  Institute ;  who,  in  the  course  of  three  scientifio 
Toyages  of  chrcumnayigation,  has  enjoyed,  and  ardently  and  skil- 
fuUy  improyed,  the  finest  opportunities  for  physiological  re- 
seaiches  in  almost  eyery  clime.  M.  Gaudichaud's  yiews  are 
giyen  in  an  elaborate  memoir  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci' 
ences  (in  Vol.  VIBL  of  the  Mimoires  par  Savants  itrangers^  1843 ; 
but  separate  copies  were  issued  a  year  or  two  preyious),  and  in  a 
series  of  recent  articles  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  NatureUes, 
His  theory  is  essentially  that  of  Thouars,  reduced  to  its  ultimate 
analysis,  and  to  a  somewhat  more  hypothetical  expression.  He 
does  not  stop  with  the  bud,  which  is  merely  an  undeyeloped  stem, 
or  branch,  but  distinguishes  it  into  its  oonstituent  parts,  namely, 
the  axis,  and  the  leayes  it  bears,  and  traces  the  woody  and  yaa- 
cular  tissues  from  the  latter  into  the  former.  It  is  the  leaf  that 
originates  the  woody  tissues  and  makes  the  downward  growth. 
It  is  the  leaf  accordingly,  and  not  the  composite  bud,  in  which 
Tegetable  indiyiduaUty  really  consists. 

To  obtain  the  simplest  yiew  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
vegetable  upon  any  theory,  we  must  go  back  to  the  embryo,  upon 
which  the  laws  of  vegetation  are  impressed,  and  the  early  devel- 
opment of  which  affords  the  simplest  expression  of  these  laws. 
According  to  the  view  of  Thouars,  the  embryo  in  the  seed  is 
merely  a  bud,  or  rather  a  joint  of  stem,  with  the  undeveloped  stem, 
or  bud,  upon  its  summit.  Graudichaud  merely  analyzes  this 
embryo-bud  into  its  integral  elements.  With  him,  the  monocoty- 
ledonous  em^o  exhibits  the  tjrpical  plant  in  its  simplest  condition. 
This  simple  individual,  or  phyton,  as  Gaudichaud  terms  it,  consists 
of  an  ascending  portion,  the  cotyledon,  which  in  germination  de- 
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CHAPTER   V. 

OF   THE   LEAVES. 

§  1.    Their  Internal  Structure  and  Physioloot. 

132.  The  fundamental  organs  of  the  vegetable,  namely, 
the  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  are  so  mtimately  associated  and 

yelopes  into  a  leaf;  a  middle  portion,  which  represents  the  first 
intemode  of  the  stem,  and  which  from  its  base  grows  downward- 
ly into  a  root.  The  woody  tissne  formed  ia  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
grows  downwardly  into  the  first  joint  of  stem,  and  thence  into 
the  root.  Thus  we  have  the  simple  plant ;  with  its  stem,  leaf^  and 
root  It  may  be  Tie  wed  as  a  leafy  consistiog  of  a  blade,  with  its 
8tem>part  or  base,  which,  receiving  the  desceading  woody  tissne 
that  is  sent  into  it  from  the  blade,  is  prolonged  inferiorly  into  a 
root.  The  well  known  fact,  that  many  leaves  will  readily  strike 
root  from  the  base  of  their  stalk,  when  used  as  cuttings,  and  so 
form  an  independent  plant,  confirms  this  view,  and  is  not  so  sat- 
isfactorily explicable  upon  any  other. 

This  primitive  individual,  or  phyton^  or  leaf,  has  the  power  of 
developing  a  second  one,  like  itself,  from  the  summit  of  the  cauline 
part ;  which,  by  its  ascending  growth,  forms  the  second  joint  of 
stem,  and  the  blade  of  the  second  leaf;  while,  by  its  descending 
growth,  it  can  reach  the  soil  only  by  sending  its  woody  tissues 
down  through  the  first  joint  to  the  same  final  termination  in  the 
root.  The  second  forms  a  third  and  similar  phyton  upon  its  own 
summit,  with  its  proper  leaf;  the  wood  which  this  generates 
passing  downwardly,  penetrating  all  the  preceding  phylons,  and 
at  length  reaching  the  soil  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  the  stem 
results  firom  the  evolution  of  one  pkyton  or  integral  element  after 
another,  each  developed  from,  and  implanted  upon,  the  summit  of 
its  predecessor ;  —  each  contributing  by  its  wood  to  the  increase 
of  the  common  trunk  in  diameter,  and  ultimately  to  the  extension 
of  the  roots. 

The  dicotyledonous  embryo  is  merely  double  at  the  commence- 
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mutually  dependent,  that  the  structure  and  office  of  no  one 
of  them  can  be  fully  explained  without  presupposing  a 
knowledge  of  the  others.  Accordingly,  sacrificing  some- 
"what  of  rigid  scientific  order  to  convenience,  we  have  an- 
ticipated the  leading  points  of  the  present  chapter. 

133.  As  to  the  general  office  of  leaves  in  the  vegetable 
economy,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  leaf  is  an  apparatus 
in  which,  under  the  agency  of  sun-light,  the  sap  is  digested, 
and  converted  into  the  proper  nourishment  (48)  of  the 
plant  As  to  their  situation  upon  the  stem,  it  has  been 
stated  that  they  invariably  arise  from  the  nodes  (68),  just 
below  the  point  where  buds  appear.  So  that  wherever  a 
bud  or  branch  is  found  a  leaf  exists,  or  has  existed,  either  in 
a  perfect  or  rudimentary  state,  just  beneath  it ;  and  buds 
(and  therefore  branches),  on  the  other  hand,  are  or  may  be 
developed  in  the  axils  of  all  leaves,  and  do  not  normally 
exist  in  any  other  situation.  And  finally,  the  relation  of 
leaves  to  the  woody  system  of  the  stem,  as  furnishing  its 

ment,  or  consists  of  two  phytons,  placed  side  by  side,  with  theii 
stem -portions  united  into  one  body.  In  other  words,  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  original  leaves  placed  side  by  side,  with  their  stalks 
united.  So,  likewise,  a  polycotyledonoas  embryo,  like  that  of 
the  Pine,  woold  be  deemed  to  consist  of  as  many  original  pAy- 
tons  as  there  are  cotyledons. 
In  the  progress  of  embryological  research,  we  may  soon  be 
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materials,  has  been  somewhat  particularly  noticed  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  chiefly  remains,  therefore,  more  explicitly 
to  describe  their  structure. 

134.  The  leaf  is  a  contrivance  for  increasing  the  green 
surface  of  the  plant,  and  exposing  to  the  light  and  air  the 
greatest  practicable  amount  of  the  chlorophylls  (36),  the 
green  matter  of  vegetation,  upon  which  light  exerts  it  pecu- 
liar action.  Although  leaves  are  termed  appendages  of  the 
Btem^  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  less  important 
organs  than  the  stem  itself;  for  in  the  offices  of  foliage  the 
essence  of  vegetation  consists.  But,  taking  the  stem  as  the 
starting  point,  the  leaf  may  be  rightly  viewed  as  an  expan- 
sion of  its  bark,  or  as  a  portion  of  the  green  envelope  (109) 
pushed  outwards,  expanded  laterally  into  a  thin  lamina,  and 
stiffened  by  tough  woody  fibres,  which  are  connected  both 
with  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  and  the  wood,  and  which  form 
its  frame-work,  rihs^  or  veins.  Like  the  stem,  therefore,  the 
leaf  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  cellular^  and  the 
ipoody.  The  cellular  portion  is  the  green  pulp  or  paren- 
chyma. The  woody,  is  the  skeleton  or  frame-work  on 
which  the  green  pulp  is  laid. 

135.  The  woody  or  fibrous  portion  fulfils  the,  same  pur- 
poses in  the  leaf  as  in  the  stem,  not  only  giving  firmness 
and  support  to  the  delicate  cellular  apparatus,  but  also 
serving  for  the  conveyance  and  distribution  of  the  sap.  The 
subdivision  of  these  veins  of  the  leaf,  as  they  are  not  inap- 
propriately called,  continues  far  beyond  the  limits  of  unas- 
sisted vision,  until  the  bundles  or  threads  of  woody  tissue 
are  reduced  to  separate  fibres,  ramified  throughout  the  green 
pulp,  so  as  to  supply  every  portion  with  the  sap  it  con- 
sumes. 

136.  The  cellular  portion,  or  parenchyma,  of  the  leaf  is 
not  a  structureless,  pulpy  mass,  such  as  it  appears  to  the 
naked  eye.    The  chlorophylle,  to  which  the  green  color  is 
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entirely  owing,  and  which  consists  of  innumerable  rounded 
globules  (36),  is  all  inclosea  in  cells,  resembling  those  of 
loose  cellular  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  and  these 
cells  are  not  heaped  promiscuously,  but  exhibit  a  regular 
arrangement ;  upon  a  plan,  too,  which  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  leaf,  according  to  the  different  conditions  in 
which  it  is  placed.  |^^ 

137.  Leaves  are  almost  always  expanded  horizontally,  so 
as  to  present  one  suiface  to  the  ground  and  the  other  to  the 
sky  ;  and  the  parenchyma  forms  two  general  strata,  one  be- 
longing to  the  upper  and  the  other  to  the  lower  side.  The 
microscope  displays  a  manifest  difference  in  the  parenchy* 
ma  of  these  two  strata.  That  of  the  upper  stratum  is  com- 
posed of  one,  two,  three,  or  several  compact  layers  of  ob- 
long vesicles  of  cellular  tissue,  placed  endwise,  or  with 
their  long  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  sur&ce ;  while  that 
of  the  lower  is  very  loosely  arranged,  leaving  numerous 
vacant  spaces  between  the  cells ;  and  when  the  cells  are 
oblong,  their  longer  diameter  is  parallel  with  the  epidermis. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  100,  from  Brongniart,  which  repre- 
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that  it  exhibits  the  thickness  of  the  leaf;  No.  1  represents  a 
section  of  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  ;  2,  the  upper 
compact  stratum  of  parenchyma,  consisting  of  two  layers 
of  elongated  cells,  filled  with  green  globules,  or  ckloro' 
phylle ;  3,  the  loose  parenchyma  of  the  lower  stratum ; 
4,  a  section  of  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface.  Fig. 
101  represents  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  removed  from  the 
lower  surface.  The  same  arrangement  is  shown  in  the 
more  highly  magnified  view  of  a  section  of  the  leaf  of  the 
White  Lily  (Fig.  102),  where  the  upper  stratum  is  com- 
posed of  only  one  compact  layer  of  vertical  cells.  The 
parenchyma,  or  cellular  system  is  alone  represented ;  the 
woody  portion,  or  veins,  being  left  out. 

138.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  will  appear  evident, 
when  we  consider  that  the  spaces  between  the  cells,  filled 
with  air,  communicate  freely  with  each  other  throughout 
the  leaf,  and  also  with  the  external  air  (by  means  of  holes 
in  the  epidermis  presently  to  be  described)  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun  to  promote  evapora- 
tion, especially  in  dry  air,  and  that  the  thin  walls  of  the 
cells,  like  all  vegetable  membrane,  allow  of  the  free  escape 
of  the  contained  moisture  by  transudation.  The  light  and 
air  necessarily  being  freely  admitted  into  the  texture  of  the 
leaf,  the  sap  it  contains  would  be  liable  to  escape  by  evapo- 
ration faster  than  it  can  be  supplied  from  the  stem  and  roots ; 
and  the  leaf  consequently  shrivel  and  perish,  just  as  it 
speedily  does  when  plucked  from  the  stem,  A  safeguard 
against  excessive  evaporation  is  to  some  extent  afiTorded  by 
the  more  compact  arrangement  of  the  upper  stratum,  which 
is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  by  the 
form  and  vertical  position  of  these  cells,  which  present 
the  least  possible  surface  to  the  sun's  rays.  This  provision 
is  the  more  complete  in  the  case  of  plants  indigenous  to 
hot,  arid  regions,  where  the  soil  is  frequently  so  parched  for 
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long  periods  as  to  afford  only  the  scantiest  supply  of  mois- 
ture to  the  roots.  Compare,  in  this  respect,  the  leaf  of  the 
Lily  (Fig.  102),  where  the  upper  stratum  contains  but  a 
single  layer  of  barely  oblong  cells,  with  that  of  the  Olean- 
der, a  native  of  dry  and  sun-burnt  places  in  the  East,  the 
upper  stratum  of  which  consists  of  two  layers  of  very  long 
vertical  cells  as  closely  compacted  as  possible  (Fig.  107). 


139.  A  more  efiectual  provision  for  restraining  the  per- 
spiration of  leaves  within  due  limits  is  found  in  the  epider- 

FIO.  103.  Magnifled  section  through  the  thlckneu  of  the  leaf  of  the  White 
Lily,  ifaowing  the  parenchyma,  aod  the  eptdermii  of  both  lurfhcea ;  the  lower 
pierced  with  itomata.  (After  Brongniart.)  lOS.  Two  of  the  celJa  of  the  upper 
■tratam  of  parenchyma,  detached  and  more  magnified,  showing  the  contained 
grains  of  chlorophylle. 

PIG.  104.  Magnified  view  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  square  inch  of  the  epider- 
mis of  the  lower  snrftce,  with  the  stomata,  or  breathing  pores,  it  bears.    These  are 
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mis,  or  skin,  that  invests  tbe  leaf,  as  it  does  tbe  whole  sui^ 
face  of  the  vegetable,  and  which  is  so  readily  detached  from 
the  succulent  leaves  of  such  plants  as  the  Stone-crop  and 
the  Live-for-ever  (Sedum)  of  the  gardens.  The  epidermis 
is  composed  of  small  cells  belonging  to  the  outermost  layer 
of  cellular  tissue,  with  the  pretty  thick-sided  walls  very 
strongly  coherent,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  membrane.  Its  cells 
usually  contain  no  chlorophylle  (36).  In  ordinary  herbs 
that  allow  of  copious  evaporation,  this  membrane  is  made 
up  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  as  in  the  Lily,  Fig.  102,  and 
the  Balsam,  Fig.  100.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers  in 
cases  where  one  might  prove  insufficient ;  and  in  the  Olean- 
der, besides  the  provision  already  described,  the  epidermis 
consists  of  three  layers  of  very  thick-sided  cells  (Fig.  107). 
It  is  generally  thick,  or  very  hard  and  impermeable  in  the 
firm  leaves  of  such  house-plants  as  the  Pittosporum,  Lau- 
rustinus,  &c.,  which  will  thrive,  where  other  plants  are  lia- 
ble to  perish,  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  our  rooms  at  mid- 
winter. 

140.  In  still  other  cases,  the  layers  of  the  epidermis  are 
not  multiplied,  but  its  walls  are  greatly  thickened  and  solid- 
ified by  a  secondary  deposit  (the  nature  of  wEich  has 
been  already  described,  23)  applied  to  the  interior,  espe- 
cially on  the  superficial  side.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  108 ;  a 
section  from  the  rind  of  a  Cactus.  It  exists  in  the  Aloe,  and 
other  thick-rinded  fleshy  plants,  which  are  known  to  sustain 
severe  droughts  with  impunity.*  A  somewhat  similar  de- 
posit likewise  occurs  in  the  superficial  cells  of  the  paren- 
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chyma,  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  Cactus  tribe  (Fig. 
106,  109),  where  the  once  excessively  thin  and  delicate 
walls  of  the  cells  become  excessively  and  irregulariy  thick- 
ened, so  as  doubtless  to  obstruct  the  exhalation  very  consid- 
erably. Something  like  this  choking  of  the  cells  must 
commonly  occur  with  age  in  most  leaves  (192). 


141.  But  the  multiplication  of  these  checks  to  excessive 
perspiration  might  be  liable  to  defeat  the  very  objects  for 
which  leaves  are  principally  destined.  This  evaporation  is 
essential  to  the  plant,  as  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  its 
excessively  dilute  food  can  be  concentrated.  Some  ar- 
rangement is  requisite  that  shall  allow  of  sufficient  exhala- 
tion from  the  leaves  while  the  plant  is  freely  supplied  with 
moisture  by  the  roots,  but  restrain  it  when  the  supply  is  de- 
ficient. It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  demand  is  mado  upon 
the  leaves  at  the  very  period  when  the  supply  through  the 
roots  is  most  likely  to  fail :  for  the  summer's  sun,  which 
acts  so  powerfully  on  the  leaves,  at  the  same  time  parches 
the  soil  upon  which  the  leaves  (through  the  rootlets)  depend 
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for  the  moisture  they  exhale.  So  long  as  their  demands 
are  promptly  answered,  all  goes  well.  The  greater  the 
force  of  the  sun^s  rays,  the  greater  the  speed  at  which  the 
vegetable  machinery  is  driven.  But  whenever  the  supply 
at  the  root  fails,  the  foliage  begins  to  flag  and  droop,  as  is 
so  of\en  seen  under  a  sultry  meridian  sun ;  and  if  the  ex- 
haustion  proceeds  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  leaves  inevi- 
tably wither  and  perish.  Some  adaptation  is  therefore 
needed,  analogous  to  the  governor  in  machinery,  or  the 
self-acting  valve,  which  shall  regulate  the  exhalation  ac- 
cording to  the  supply.  There  is  actually  such  a  provision 
in  the  leaves. 

142.  The  epidermis  is  generally  firm  enough  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  much  moisture  by  direct  transudation  through 
its  sides  ;  but  the  exhalation  principally  takes  place  through 
an  immense  number  of  holes  or  slits  with  which  this  mem- 
brane is  perforated.  These  are  called  Stomata,  Stomates, 
or  hrealhing-pores  (41,  Fig.  101,  104-106).  These  ori- 
fices are  situated  so  as  to  open  directly  into  the  hollow 
chambers,  or  air-cavities,  which  pervade  the  parenchyma 
(Fig.  102,  109),  especially  the  lower  stratum  ;  so  as  to  af- 
ford free  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  leaf.  The  orifice  is  guarded  by  two 
oblong  and  somewhat  salient  cells,  firmly  fixed  at  their 
ends,  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  epidermis,  usually  contain- 
ing some  chlorophylle.  When  moist,  these  hygrometic 
cells  become  turgid,  and  in  elongating  diverge  or  curve 
outwardly  in  their  middle,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  communi- 
cation between  the  outer  air  and  the  interior  of  the  leaf. 
When  dry,  they  incline  to  shorten  and  straighten,  so  as  to 
bring  their  sides  into  contact  and  close  the  orifice  com- 
pletely. This  structure  is  sufiiciently  illustrated  by  the 
figures  referred  to,  especially  in  those  of  the  Lily,  where 
the  stomata  are  unusually  large  and  easy  of  examination. 
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The  action  and  use  of  this  mechanism  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood. So  long  as  the  leaf  is  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
is  freely  supplied  with  sap  by  the  stem  and  roots,  the  cells 
that  guard  the  orifice  are  expanded,  and  the  open  stomata 
allow  the  free  escape  of  moisture  by  evaporation.  But 
when  the  supply  fails,  and  the  parenchyma  begins  to  be 
exhausted,  the  guardian  cells,  at  least  equally  affected  by 
the  dryness,  quickly  collapse,  and  by  closing  these  thou- 
sands of  apertures  check  the  drain  the  moment  it  becomes 
injurious  to  the  plant 

143.  As  a  general  rule,  the  stomata  wholly  or  principally 
belong  to  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf:  * 
the  mechanism  is  too  delicate  to  work  well  in  direct  sun- 
shine. The  position  of  the  stomata,  and  the  loose  texture 
of  the  lower  parenchyma  require  that  this  surface  should  be 
shielded  from  the  sun's  too  direct  and  intense  action;  and 
show  why  leaves  soon  perish  when  artificially  reversed,  and 
prevented  from  resuming  (as  they  spontaneously  will)  their 
natural  position. 

*  The  number  of  the  stomata,  varies  in  different  leaves  from 
800  to  about  17,000  on  the  square  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Apple, 
there  are  said  to  be  about  84,000  to  the  square  inch ;  so  that  each 
leaf  of  that  tree  would  present  about  100,000  of  these  orifices. 
From  their  great  numbers,  they  are  doubtless  fully  adequate  to 
the  office  that  is  attributed  to  them,  notwithstanding  their  minute 
size.  Their  size  varies  so  greatly  in  different  plants  that  no  safe 
inference  can  be  drawn  of  the  comparative  amount  of  exhalation 
in  different  leaves  from  the  mere  number  of  their  stomata.  When 
the  stomata  are  not  all  restricted  to  the  lower  surface,  still  the 
greater  portion  usually  occupy  this  position.  Thus  the  leaf  of 
Arum  Dracontium  is  said  to  have  8,000  stomata  to  the  square 
inch  of  the  upper  surface,  and  twice  that  number  in  the  same 
space  of  the  lower.  The  leaf  of  the  Colt's-Foot  has  12,000  sto- 
mata to  a  square  inch  of  the  lower  epidermis,  and  only  1,200  in 
the  upper. 
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144.  This  general  arrangement  is  variously  modified  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances.  Those  leaves  of  whatever  sort 
which  grow  in  an  erect  position,  or  which  present  their 
edges,  instead  of  their  surfaces,  to  the  earth  and  sky  (167), 
have  the  parenchyma  of  both  sides  similarly  constituted, 
the  stomata  equally  distributed,  and  both  consequently  affect 
the  same  relations  to  light  In  the  Water-Lilies  (Nymphaea, 
Nuphar),  and  other  leaves  which  float  upon  the  water,  the 
stomates  all  belong  to  the  upper  surface;  and  all  leaves 
growing  under  water,  where  there  can  be  no  evaporation, 
are  destitute  not  only  of  stomates,  but  usually  of  a  distinct 
epidermis  also. 

145.  Succulent  or  fleshy  plants,  such  as  those  of  the 
Cactus  tribe,  Mesembryanthemums,  Sedums,  Aloes,  &c., 
are  remarkable  for  allowing  very  little  exhalation,  whether 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  their  com- 
paratively small  number  of  stomata,  which  are  firmly  closed 
in  dry  air,  or  from  the  deposit  which  early  accumulates  in 
the  superficial  cells  of  the  parenchyma  (140,  and  Fig.  108, 
109).  Hence  their  tissue  becomes  gorged  as  it  were  with 
fluid,  which  they  retain  with  great  avidity,  especially  durmg 
the  hot  season.  They  are  evidently  constructed  for  en- 
during severe  droughts ;  and  are  accordingly  found  to  in- 
habit dry  and  sunburnt  places,  such  as  the  arid,  sandy  plains 
of  Southern  Africa,  —  the  principal  home  of  the  Stapelias, 
Aloes,  succulent  Euphorbias,  &c., — or  the  hottest  and  driest 
parts  of  our  own  continent,  to  which  the  whole  Cactus 
tribe  is  indigenous.  Or,  when  such  plants  inhabit  the  cooler 
temperate  regions,  like  the  Sedums  and  the  common  House- 
leek,  &c.,  they  are  invariably  found  in  the  most  arid  situa- 
tions, on  naked  rocks,  old  walls,  or  sterile  plains,  exposed  to 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun,  and  thriving  under 
conditions  which  would  insure  the  immediate  destruction  of 
ordinary  plants.    The  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  greater 
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their  apparent  reluctance  to  part  with  the  fluid  they  have 
accumulated^  and  upon  which  they  live  during  the  long 
period  when  little  or  no  moisture  is  yielded  hy  the  soil  or 
the  air.  Their  structure  and  economy  fully  explain  their 
tolerance  of  the  hot  and  very  dry  air  of  our  houses  in  mid- 
winter, when  ordinary  thin-leaved  plants  become  unhealthy 
or  perish. 

146.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  succulent  plants  merely 
become  obese  or  misshapen,  like  those  of  the  Houseleek, 
Ice-plant,  6zc. :  sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  triangular 
projections  or  points,  or  are  perfectly  confounded  with  the 
unusually  developed  green  bark  of  the  stem,  which  fulfils 
their  office,  as  in  the  Stapelia  and  Cactus.  / 

§  2.  Their  External  Conformation. 

147.  The  forms  which  leaves  assume  in  difierent  species 
are  almost  infinitely  various.  These  afiR)rd  some  of  the 
readiest,  if  not  the  most  certain  marks  for  distinguishing 
and  characterizing  species.  Their  principal  modifications 
are  therefore  classified,  minutely  defined,  and  embodied  in 
a  system  of  nomenclature  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  which  as  an  instrument  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  systematic  botanist.  The  vast  number 
of  entirely  unconnected  technical  terms  which  have  grad- 
ually accumulated  from  the  infancy  of  the  science,  and  have 
multiplied  with  its  increasing  wants,  are  mostly  quite  arbi- 
trary, or  have  been  suggested  by  real  or  fancied  resem- 
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outline  of  leaves  may  be  deduced  from  the  different  modes 
and  degrees  in  which  the  woody  skeleton  or  framework  of 
the  leaf  is  expanded  or  ramified  in  the  parenchyma.*  Upon 
this  conception  our  following  sketch  is  based ;  in  which  we 
endeavour  to  introduce  and  define  the  more  important  terms 
of  the  nomenclature  of  leaves. 

148.  The  leaf  is  commonly  raised  on  an  unexpended 
part,  or  stalk,  which  is  called  the  Petiole  ;  while  the  ex- 
panded surface  is  termed  the  Lamina,  Limb,  or  Blade. 
When  the  vessels  and  fibres  of  the  leaves  expand  immedi- 
ately on  leaving  the  stem,  the  petiole  of  course  is  wanting, 
and  the  leaf  is  said  t«  be  sessile.  The  portion  of  the  blade 
next  the  stem  is  called  the  hose ;  its  opposite  extremity,  the 
apex.  When  the  blade  consists  of  a  single  piece,  however 
incised  or  cut,  it  is  said  to  be  simple  (Fig.  110- 131) :  but 
when  composed  of  two,  or  any  number  of  separate  portions, 
or  smaller  blades,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  petiole  is 
branched,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  compound  (Fig.  133,  137- 
143).  There  are,  however,  so  many  transitions  between 
these  two  kinds,  that  they  cannot  be  very  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished. But  the  separate  blades,  or  leajlets,  of  a  truly 
compound  leaf,  are  generally  articulated  (or  jointed)  with 
the  main  petiole,  and  fall  off  separately,  just  as  the  petiole 
separates  from  the  stem ;  while  the  divisions  of  a  simple 
leaf,  however  deep  they  may  be,  are  never  detached  separ- 
ately. This  distinction  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  since 
the  two  forms  very  rarely  coexist  in  the  same  genus,  and 
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149.  The  distribution  of  the  veins  or  framework  of  the 
leaf  in  the  blade,  is  termed  venation.  The  veins  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  lamina  in  two  principal  modes. 
Either  the  vessels  of  the  petiole  divide  at  once,  where  they 
enter  the  blade,  into  several  veins  which  run  parallel  with 
each  other  to  the  apex,  connected  only  by  simple  transverse 
veinlets  (as  in  Fig.  1 17,  123) ;  or  the  petiole  is  continued 
into  the  blade  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  principal  or 
coarser  veins,  which  send  off  branches  on  both  sides,  the 
smaller  branchlets  uniting  with  one  another  {anastomosing) 
and  forming  a  kind  of  network;  as  in  Fig.  113,  121,  &c. 
The  former  are  termed  parallel-veined^  or  commonly 
nerved  leaves ;  the  veins  in  this  case  having  been  called 
nerves  by  the  older  botanists ;  a  name  which  it  is  found 
convenient  to  retain,  improper  as  it  is,  since  the  veins  are 
in  no  respect  analogous  to  the  nerves  of  animals.  The 
latter  are  termed  reticulated  or  rutted-veined  leaves. 

150.  Parallel-veined  or  nerved  leaves  are  characteristic 
of  Endogenous  Plants ;  while  reticulated  leaves  are  almost 
universal  in  Exogenous  Plants.  We  are  thus  furnished 
with  a  very  obvious,  although  not  entirely  absolute  distinction 
between  these  two  great  classes  of  plants,  independently  of 
the  structure  of  their  stems  (100). 

151.  In  reticulated  leaves,  the  coarse  primary  veins  (one 
or  more  in  number),  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
apex  of  the  petiole,  are  called  ribs;  the  branches  are 
termed  veins^  and  their  subordinate  ramifications,  veinlets. 
Very  frequently,  a  single  strong  rib  (called  the  midrib)^ 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  petiole,  runs  directly  through 
the  middle  of  the  blade  to  the  apex  (Fig.  118,  119,  6^.), 
and  from  it  the  lateral  veins  all  diverge.  Such  leaves  are 
ierm^^feaiher'veined;  and  are  subject  to  various  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  and  vein- 
lets  ;  the  primary  veins  sometimes  passing  straight  from  the 
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mLdrib  to  the  margin,  as  in  the  Beech  and  Chestnut  (Fig. 
118);  while  in  other  cases  they  are  divided  into  veinlets 
long  before  they  reach  the  margin.  When  the  midrib  gives 
off  a  very  strong  primary  vein  or  branch  on  each  side  above 
the  base,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  triplc'ribhed^  or  often  trvpli* 
nerved;  as  in  the  common  Sunflower  (Fig.  121);  if  two 
such  ribs  proceed  from  each  side  of  the  midrib,  it  is  said  to 
be  quintupk-ribbedi  or  quintupli-nerved, 

152.  Not  unfrequently  the  vessels  of  a  reticulated  leaf 
divide  at  the  apex  of  the  petiole  into  three  or  more  portions 
or  ribs  of  nearly  equal  size,  which  are  usually  divergent, 
each  giving  off  veins  and  veinlets,  like  the  single  rib  of  a 
feather-veined  leaf.  Such  leaves  are  termed  radiated" 
veined^  or  palmately'veined ;  and,  as  to  the  number  of  the 
ribs,  are  called  three-ribbed,  five-ribbed,  seven-ribbed,  &c. 
(Fig.  113,  125,  131).  Examples  of  this  form  are  furnished 
by  the  Maple  (Fig.  499),  the  Gooseberry  (Fig.  586),  the  Mai- 
lows  tribe,  &c.  Occasionally  the  ribs  of  a  radiated-veined 
leaf  converge  and  run  to  the  apex  of  the  blade,  as  in  Rhexia, 
and  other  plants  of  the  same  family;  thus  resembling  a 
parallel-veined  or  nerved  leaf;  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  intermediate  netted  veins.  But  when 
the  ribs  are  not  very  strong,  such  leaves  are  frequently  said 
to  be  nerved,  although  they  branch  before  reaching  the 
apex. 

153.  The  form  of  leaves  may  be  considered  to  depend 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  and  the  quantity  of 
parenchyma.  The  general  outline  is  determined  by  the 
division  and  direction  of  the  veins ;  and  the  form  of  the 
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154.  If  the  principal  veins  of  a  feather-veined  leaf  are 
not  greatly  prolonged,  and  are  somewhat  equal  in  length, 
the  blade  will  have  a  more  or  less  elongated  form.  If  the 
veins  are  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  midrib  and  equal  in 
length,  the  leaf  will  be  linear  (as  in  Fig.  120)  ;  if  longer 
in  proportion,  but  still  equal,  the  leaf  will  assume  an  oblong 
form.  If  the  veins  in  the  middle  of  the  blade  are  some- 
what more  extended,  an  oval  or  elliptical  outline  will  be 


produced.     If  the  veins  next  the  base  are  longest,  and 
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roundish  outline  is  most  common,  and  indeed  is  universal 
when  the  ribs  are  of  equal  strength.  Some  of  the  ribs 
or  their  ramifications  being  directed  backwards,  a  recess,  or 
«tnt»,  as  it  is  termed,  is  produced  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  form,  gives  rise 
to  such  terms  as  cordate  or  heart-shaped  (Fig.  113),  rent- 
farm  or  kidney-shaped  (Fig.  124),  &c.,  where  the  posterior 
portions  are  rounded;  and  those  of  sagittate  or  arrow- 
headed  (Fig.  130),  and  hastate  or  halberd-shaped  (Fig.  128), 

194  196  196 


when  they  are  produced  into  angles  or  lobes.  The  margins 
of  the  sinus  are  sometimes  brought  into  contact,  or  overlap 
each  other,  when  they  are  frequently  united  ;  for  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  whenever  soft  cellular  parts  are  in  close  con- 
tact at  an  early  period  of  their  development,  they  are  very 
apt  to  cohere  and  grow  together.  In  this  case  the  leaf  be- 
cpmes  peltate,  or  shield-shaped  (as  in  Brasenia,  Fig.  383)  ; 
the  blade  being  attached  to  the  petiole,  not  by  its  apparent 
base,  but  by  some  part  of  the  lower  surface.     Two  or  three 

FIG.  134  - 133.    Formi  of  ilmple,  chiefly  radiated- Teined  leares. 
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common  species  of  Hydrocotyle  plainly  exhibit  tfie  transi- 
tion from  common  radiated  leaves  into  the  peltate  form. 
Thus,  the  leaf  of  H.  Americana  (Fig.  125)  is  roundish- 
reniform,  ^ith  an  open  sinus  at  the  base ;  while  in  H.  in- 
terrupta  and  H.  umbellata  (Fig.  126),  the  margins  have 
grown  together  so  as  to  obliterate  the  sinus,  and  an  orbicu- 
lar peltate  leaf  is  produced.  In  nerved  leaves,  when  the 
nerves  run  parallel  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  as  in  Grasses, 
the  leaf  is  necessarily  linear,  or  nearly  so ;  but  when  they 
are  more  divergent  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  base,  the 
leaf  becomes  oblong,  oval,  or  ovate,  &c.  (Fig.  123),  In 
one  class  of  nerved  or  parallel-veined  leaves,  the  simple 
veins  or  nerves  arise  from  a  prolongation  of  the  petiole  in 
the  form  of  a  thickened  midrib,  instead  of  the  base  of  the 
blade,  constituting  the  curvinerved  leaves  of  De  Candolle. 
This  structure  is  almost  universal  in  the  Ginger  tribe,  the 
Arrow-root  tribe,  in  the  Banana,  and  other  tropical  plants, 
and  our  common  Pontederia,  or  Pickerel-Weed  (Fig.  116), 
affords  an  illustration  of  it ;  in  which  the  nerves  are  curved 
backwards  at  the  base,  so  as  to  produce  a  cordate  outline. 

155.  When  the  parenchyma  is  fully  developed  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  framework,  or  veins,  the  interstices 
between  the  latter  being  perfectly  filled,  the  margin  is  of 
course  continuous  and  even,  or,  in  botanical  language, 
entire.  But  when  the  spreading  veins  are  more  extended, 
and  the  parenchyma  less  abundant,  the  latter,  we  may  sup- 
pose, is  insufficient  completely  to  fill  up  the  framework; 
and  consequently  lohes^  incisions^  or  toothings  are  produced, 
extending  from  the  margin  towards  the  centre ;  or,  in  rare 
cases,  holes  are  led  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  In  the  White 
and  the  Yellow  species  of  Water  Ranunculus,  there  appeare 
to  be  barely  sufficient  parenchyma  to  form  a  thin  covering 
for  each  vein  and  its  branches  (Fig.  129,  the  lowest  leaf) ; 
such  leaves  are  said  to  be  filiformly  dissected^  that  is,  cut 
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into  threads;  the  nomenclature  In  all  these  cases  being 
founded  on  the  convenient,  but  incorrect  supposition,  that  a 
leaf  originally  entire  is  cut  into  teeth,  lobes,  divisions,  6cc, 
If,  while  the  framework  remains  the  same  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, the  parenchyma  be  more  abundantly  developed,  as 
in  fact  happens  in  the  upper  leaves  of  the  same  species 
when  they  grow  out  of  water,  they  are  merely  cUJl  or  tobed. 
If  these  lobes  grow  together  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the 
principal  veins,  the  leaf  is  only  toothed^  serrated^  or  ere- 
noted ;  and  if  the  small  remainbg  notches  were  filled  with 
parenchyma  the  leaf  would  be  entire.  We  may  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  principal  terms  which  designate  the 
degree  or  the  mode  of  division  in  simple  leaves,  without 
further  reference  to  the  theory  by  which  such  diversities  are 
explained. 

156.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be  serrate^  when  the  margin  is 
beset  with  sharp  teeth  which  point  forwards  towards  the 
apex  (Fig.  118)  ;  dentate^  or  toothed^  when  the  sharp  sali- 
ent teeth  are  not  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf  (Fig. 
122) ;  and  crenate^  when  the  teeth  are  rounded  (Fig.  125, 
126).  A  slightly  waved  or  sinuous  margin  is  said  to  be* 
repand ;  a  strongly  uneven  margin,  with  alternate  rounded 
concavities  and  convexities,  is  termed  sinuate  (aa  in  the 
Oak,  Fig.  927).  When  the  leaf  is  irregularly  and  sharply 
cut  deep  into  the  lamina,  it  is  said  to  be  incised  ;  when  the 
portions,  or  segments^  are  more  definite,  it  is  said  to  be 
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blade  or  the  midrib,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  parted  (Fig.  131) : 
if  they  reach  the  midrib  or  the  base,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
parenchyma,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  divided  ;  the  number  of 
partitions  or  divisions  being  designated,  as  before,  by  the 
terms  two^  three^  Jive-parted^  or  two^  three^five^divided^  &c. 
The  latter  form  differs  from  a  compound  leaf  only  in  not  hav- 
ing the  several  portions  articulated  with  the  petiole  or  midrib. 
157.  As  the  mode  of  division  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  primary  veins,  the  lobes  or  incisions  of  feather- 
veined  are  differently  arranged  from  those  of  radiated  or 
palmately  veined  leaves :  in  the  latter,  the  principal  incis- 
ions are  all  directed  to  the  base  of  the  leaf;  in  the  former, 
they  extend  towards  the  midrib.  These  modifications  are 
accurately  described  by  terms  indicative  of  the  venation, 
combined  with  those  that  express  the  degree  of  division. 
Thus,  a  feather-veined  (in  the  Latin  form,  a  pinnaiely  veined) 
leaf  is  said  to  be  pinnately  cleft  or  pinnatifidy  when  the 
sinuses  reach  half  way  to  the  midrib;  pinnately  parted, 
when  they  extend  almost  to  the  midrib  (as  in  Fig.  766) ; 
and  pinnately  divided,  when  they  reach  the  midrib,  divid- 
ing the  parenchyma  into  separate  portions.  A  few  subordi- 
nate modifications  are  indicated  by  special  terms :  thus  a 
pinnatifid  or  pinnately  parted  leaf,  with  regular,  very  close 
and  narrow  divisions,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  is  said  to 
be  pectinate  (as  in  Proserpinaca  pectinacea) ;  a  feather- 
veined  leaf,  more  or  less  pinnatifid,  but  with  the  lobes  de- 
creasing in  size  towards  the  base,  is  termed  lyrate,  or  lyre* 
shaped  (Fig.  134) ;  and  a  lyrate  leaf  with  sharp  lobes  point- 
ing towards  the  base,  as  in  the  Dandelion  (Fig.  135),  is 
called  rundnaie,  A  palmately-veinecl  leaf  is  in  like  man- 
ner said  to  be  palmately  cleft,  palmately  parted,  palmately 
divided,  &c.  (Fig.  129,  131),  according  to  the  degree  of 
division.  The  term  palmate  was  originally  employed  to 
designate  a  leaf  more  or  less  deeply  cut  into  about  five 
10* 
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spreading  lobes,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  hand  with 
the  fingers  spreading ;  and  it  is  still  used  to  designate  a  pal- 
mately  lobed  leaf,  without  reference  to  the  depth  of  the 
sinuses.  A  palmate  leaf  with  the  lateral  lobes  clefl  into 
two  or  more  segments,  is  said  to  be  pedate  (Fig.  127), 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  bird^s  foot  By  designat- 
ing the  number  of  the  lobes  in  connection  with  the  terms 
which  indicate  their  extent  and  their  disposition,  botanists 
are  enabled  to  describe  all  these  modifications  with  great 
brevity  and  precision.  Thus,  a  palmately  five-parted  leaf  is 
one  of  the  radiated-veined  kind,  which  is  divided  almost  to 
the  base  into  five  segments :  a  pinnately  five-parted  leaf,  is 
one  of  the  feather-veined  kind  cut  into  five  lobes  (two  on 
each  side,  and  one  terminal),  with  the  sinuses  extending  al- 
most to  the  midrib :  and  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  de- 
scribing cleft,  lobed,  or  divided  leaves. 

158.  The  segments  of  a  lobed  or  divided  leaf  may  be 
again  divided,  lobed,  or  cleft,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
leaf  itself,  and  the  same  terms  are  employed  in  describing 
them.  Sometimes  both  the  primary,  secondary,  and  even 
tertiary  divisions  are  defined  by  a  single  word  or  phrase ;  as 
hipinnatifid  (Fig.  136),  tripinnatifid,  hipinnately  parted^ 
tripinnately  parted^  twice  palmately  parted^  &c.  &c. 

159.  In  accordance  with  the  theory  we  have  illustrated, 
truly  parallel-veined  or  nerved  leaves  may  be  expected  to 
present  entire  margins,  and  this  in  fact  almost  universally 
occurs  when  the  nerves  are  convergent  (Fig.  123,  116). 
Such  leaves  are  often  lobed  or  cleft  when  the  principal 
nerves  diverge  greatly,  but  the  lobes  themselves  are  entire. 
So,  also,  ribbed  leaves  are  mostly  entire,  when  the  ribs  con- 
verge to  the  apex :  and  leaves  which  exhibit  a  well-marked 
marginal  vein  (the  falsely  ribbed  leaves  of  Lindley),  into 
which  the  lateral  veinlets  are  confluent  (as  in  all  Myrtaceous 
Plants),  are  universally  entire.    This  is  beautifully  illustrated 
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by  the  marginal-veined  leaves  pf  Andromeda  (Lieucothoe) 
coriacea,  which  are  always  entire  ;  while  those  of  the  allied 
Andromeda  axillaris,  which  want  this  marginal  vein,  are 
sharply  serrated. 

160.  There  are  a  few  terms  employed  in  describing  the 
apex  of  a  leaf,  which  may  be  hero  enumerated.  When  a 
leaf  terminates  in  an  acute  angle,  it  is  said  to  be  acute  (Fig. 
121,  123) :  when  the  apex  is  an  obtuse  angle,  or  rounded, 
it  is  termed  obtuse  (Fig.  116,  120) :  an  obtuse  leaf,  with 
the  apex  slightly  indented  or  depressed  in  the  middle,  is  said 
to  be  retusey  or  if  moro  strongly  notched,  emarginate  (Fig. 
110) :  an  obovate  leaf  with  a  wider  and  moro  conspicuous 
notch  at  the  apex  is  termed  obcordate  (Fig.  112),  being  a 
cordate  or  heart-shaped  leaf  inverted.  When  the  apex  is, 
as  it  wero,  cut  off  by  a  straight  transverse  line,  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  truncate  :  when  abruptly  terminated  by  a  small 
projecting  point,  it  is  mucronate  (Fig.  110,  111)  :  and  when 
an  acute  leaf  has  a  narrowed  and  prolonged  apex,  it  is  acu- 
minate^ as  in  Fig.  113. 

161.  These  and  similar  terms  aro  applicable  to  all  ex- 
panded surfaces  (such  as  petals,  sepals,  6^.),  as  well  as  to 
leaves. 

162.  Compound  leaves  (Fig.  137  - 143)  are  the  same 
as  divided  simple  leaves,  except  that  the  divisions  (called 
Leaflets),  usually  supported  by  separate  stalks,  are  articu- 
lated with  the  main  or  common  petiole,  and  fall  away  separ- 
ately. Their  modifications  will  therefore  be  readily  appre- 
hended, if  the  mode  of  division  and  veining  of  simple  leaves 
be  kept  in  view. 

163.  When  a  feather-veined  leaf  becomes  compound,  a 
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said  to  be  abruptly  pinnate^  when,  the  leaflets  being  even  in 
number,  none  is  borne  on  the  very  apex  of  the  petiole  or 
its  branches  (as  in  Cassia)  ;  and  impari-pirmate^  or  pinnate 
with  an  odd  leaflet,  when  the  petiole  is  terminated  with  a 
leaflet  (Fig.  137, 142).  The  number  of  leaflets  varies  from 
very  numerous,  as  in  many  species  of  Acacia,  Mimosa,  6cc,\ 
to  very  few.  When  reduced  to  a  small  number,  such  a  leaf 
is  said  to  be  pinnately  aeven^  five^  or  tri-foliolate^  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  pinnate  leaf  of  three  or  five  leaflets  is  often 
called  temate^  or  quinate ;  which  terms,  however,  are 
equally  applied  to  a  palmately  compound  leaf,  and  also,  and 
more  appropriately,  to  the  case  of  three  or  five  simple 
leaves  growing  on  the  same  node.  A  pinnately  trufoliolate 
leaf  (Fig.  143),  is  readily  distinguished  by  having  the  two 
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point  between  their  insertion  and  the  lamina  of  the  terminal 
leaflet  Such  a  leaf  may  even  be  reduced  to  a  single  leaf- 
let, as  in  the  Orange  (Fig.  140),  and  frequently  in  one  va- 
riety of  Rhynchosia  tomentosa;  when  it  is  distinguished 
from  a  really  simple  leaf  by  the  joint  at  the  junction  of  the 
partial  with  the  general  petiole.  When  a  palmately-veined 
leaf  becomes  compound,  the  leaflets  are  necessarily  all  at- 
tached to  the  apex  of  the  common  petiole,  forming  a  digi' 
iate  leaf,  as  in  the  Horse-Chestnut  and  Buckeye  (Fig.  133). 
Such  a  leaf  may  be  again  compounded  in  the  same  man- 
ner; as  in  the  bitemate  (Fig.  141),  or  trttemate  leaves  of 
Isopyrum,  Thalictrum,  Aquilegia,  &c.  But,  since  the  sec- 
ondary veins  of  a  palmately  compound  leaf  are  commonly 
pinnate,  the  secondary,  or  at  least  the  ultimate  divisions  of 
a  digitate  leaf  are  consequently  often  pinnate,  as  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  Mimosa  tribe.  Digitate  leaves  of 
three,  five,  or  any  definite  number  of  leaflets  are  termed 
palmately  (or  digitately)  tri-foliolate^Jwe-foliolate^  &c.  By 
this  nomenclature,  the  distinction  between  digitate  and  pin- 
nate leaves  is  readily  apprehended. 

164.  Leaflets  present  all  the  diversities  of  form,  outline, 
or  division,  which  simple  leaves  exhibit ;  and  the  same 
terms  are  employed  in  characterizing  them. 

165.  The  blade  of  a  leaf  is  commonly  symmetrical,  that 
is,  the  portions  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  or  axis  are  simi- 
lar ;  but  occasionally  one  side  is  more  developed  than  the 
other,  when  the  leaf  is  oblique^  as  is  strikingly  the  case  in 
the  species  of  Begonia  (Fig.  132),  now  common  in  gar- 
dens. 

r^^.  The  blade  is  also  commonly  horizontal,  presenting 
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position,  or  soon  perish  if  prevented  from  doing  so.  But  in 
erect  or  vertical  leaves,  the  two  surfaces  are  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  are  similar  in  structure  and  appear- 
ance. In  such  erect  leaves  as  those  of  Iris  (Fig.  1013),  it  is 
what  corresponds  to  the  lower  surface  of  ordinary  leaves 
that  is  presented  to  the  air ;  for  the  leaf  is  folded  together 
lengthwise  and  consolidated  while  in  the  nascent  state,  so 
that  the  true  upper  surface  is  concealed  in  the  interior,  ex- 
cept near  the  base,  where  the  union  is  generally  imperfect 
Such  leaves  are  said  to  be  equitant. 

167.  True  vertical  leaves,  which  present  their  edges  in- 
stead of  their  surfaces  to  the  earth  and  sky,  generally  as- 
sume this  position  by  a  twisting  of  the  base  or  of  the 
petiole ;  as  is  strikingly  seen  in  a  large  number  of  New 
Holland  trees  of  the  Myrtle  family,  now  common  in  green- 
houses.* 

168.  The  ordinary  appearance  of  leaves  is  greatly 
changed  when  they  become  succulent^  as  in  the  different 
species  of  Mesembryanthemum  (Ice-Plant),  &c.,  assuming 
various  unusual  shapes,  and  exhibiting  no  obvious  distinc- 
tion of  surfaces.  In  such  cases,  the  veins  are  entirely  hid- 
den in  the  superabundant  parenchyma,  as  in  some  others 
they  are  concealed  by  the  thickened  and  opaque  epidermis. 
But  where,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  produce  no  green  pulp, 
they  may  become  scale-like,  as  in  Orobanche  (Fig.  719), 
Monotropa  (Fig.  682),  and  other  parasitic  plants ;  when 
they  do  not  perform  the  ordinary  office  of  leaves. 

169.  Leaves  which  crow  under  water  are  often  nearlv  or 
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occurs  in  Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  a  South  African  aquatic 
plant,  with  nerved  leaves,  which  exhibit  a  complete  frame- 
work or  skeleton,  while  the  parenchyma  is  entirely  want- 
ing. Sometimes  they  harden  into  spines,  as  in  the  Bar- 
berry (Fig.  374). 

170.  When  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  wanting,  its  office  is 
sometimes  performed  by  the  petiole,  or  by  the  stipules. 

171.  The  Petiole  is  usually  either  round,  or  half-cylin- 
drical and  channelled  on  the  upper  side.  But  in  the  Poplar, 
it  is  strongly  flattened  at  right  angles  with  the  blade,  so  that 
the  slightest  breath  of  air  puts  the  leaves  in  motion.  It  is 
not  unfequently  furnished  with  a  leaf-like  border,  or  wing ; 
which,  in  the  Sweet  Pea  of  the  gardens,  extends  along  the 
stem.  In  many  Umbelliferous  plants,  the  base  of  the  petiole 
is  dilated  into  a  broad  and  membranaceous  inflated  sheath ; 
and  in  a  great  number  of  Endogenous  plants,  especially  in 
Grasses,  the  petiole  consists  of  a  sheath^  embracing  the  stem, 
which  in  the  true  Grasses  is  furnished  at  the  summit  with 
a  membranous  appendage  called  the  ligule  (Fig.  1 17).  In 
the  Pea  tribe,  the  apex  of  the  petiole  is  often  changed  into 
a  tendril  (Vicia,  Fig.  138,  &c.,  Lathy rus,  Fig.  530) ;  and 
in  Lath3nrus  Aphaca,  the  whole  petiole  becomes  a  tendril, 
the  office  of  the  leaf  being  fulfilled  by  a  pair  of  large 
stipules.  In  one  section  of  Astragalus,  the  petioles  harden 
into  spines  afler  the  leaflets  fall  offi 

172.  In  some  plants,  especially  the  Australian  Acacias, 
the  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  abortive,  and  the  petiole  is  dilated 
into  a  kind  of  nerved  leaf,  called  a  phyllodiutn  (Fig.  147) ; 
which  is  distinguished  from  a  true  lamina  by  being  entire 
and  nerved,  while  the  real  leaves  of  the  genera  in  which 
phyllodia  occur  are  usually  compound  and  netted-veined. 
They  are  also  recognized  by  their  truly  vertical  position, 
presenting  their  margins  instead  of  their  surfaces  to  the 
earth  and  sky ;  and  they  sometimes  bear  a  true  compound 
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lamina  at  the  apex,  as  in  Fig.  148.  These  Acacias,  with 
the  Myrtaceous  trees  that  have  true  vertical  leaves  (167), 
compose  more  than  half  of  the  forests  of  New  Holland,  and 
give  to  them  a  prevailing  and  very  peculiar  feature,  and  a 
singular  distribution  of  light  and  shade ;  the  cause  of  which 
was  detected  by  the  scrutinizing  glance  of  Robert  Brown. 


173.  The  curious  and  highly  sensitive  lamina  of  the  leaf 
of  Dioneea  muscipula  or  Venus's  Fly-Catcher  (Fig.  437),  is 
borne  on  a  dilated  and  leaf-like  petiole,  which  probably  ful- 
fils the  ordinary  ofiice  of  the  leaf. 

174.  Several  plants,  of  different  families,  bear  pitchers^ 
or  ascidia^  in  the  place  of  leaves ;  which  are  commonly 
transformed  petioles.  If  we  conceive  the  margins  of  the 
dilated  petiole  of  Dioneea  to  curve  inwards  until  they  meet, 
and  cohere  with  each  other,  there  would  result  a  leaf  very 
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and  the  hood  at  the  summit  as  the  lamina.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  %  new  Pitcher-plant  of  the  same  family 
(Heliamphora,  Fig.  144),  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Schom- 
burgk  in  the  mountains  of  British  Guiana,  and  described  by 
Mr.  Bentham ;  in  which  the  margins  of  the  dilated  petiole 
are  not  always  united  quite  to  the  summit ;  and  the  lamina 
is  represented  by  a  small  concave  terminal  appendage.  In 
the  curious  Nepenthes  (Fig.  146),  the  petiole  is  first  .dilated 
into  a  kind  of  lamina,  then  contracted  into  a  tendril,  and 
finally  dilated  into  a  pitcher,  containing  fluid  secreted  by  the 
plant  itself;  the  orifice  being  accurately  closed  by  a  lid, 
which  is  from  analogy  supposed  to  represent  the  lamina. 

175.  The  cohesion  of  the  edges  of  a  leaf  with  each  other, 
or  with  neighbouring  organs,  is  by  no  means  infrequent ; 
since   all   parts  or  organs  of  a   plant 
which  are   contiguous  at  the   lime   of 
their  development  are  liable  to  become 
ingrafted  or  to  cohere  together.     This 
is  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  peltate 
leaves  (154),  and  by  what  are  termed 
perfoliate  leaves;  whether  formed  by 
1  the  union  of  the  bases  of  a  pair  of  op- 
I  posite  sessile  leaves  (connate-perfoliate)^ 
as  in  Silphium  perfoliatum,  Triosteum 
perfoliatum,   many   species  of  Honey- 
suckle (Fig.  623),  &c. ;  or  consisting  of 
"•  a   single   clasping    leaf,   the    posterior 
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$  3.  Of  their  lateral  Appendages,  gained  Stipules. 

176.  Stipules  are  appendages  of  leaves,  usually  in  the 
fonn  of  snnall  leaf-like  bodies,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  petiole  (Fig.  138,  &c.).  They  are  not  found  in 
the  greater  number  of  plants;  but  their  presence  or  ab- 
sence is  commonly  uniform  throughout  each  natural  order. 
They  usually  have  the  texture,  color,  and  venation  of  leaves, 
are  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  modifications  of  the  latter, 
and  are  said  occasionally  to  produce  leaf-buds  in  their  axils. 
Like  leaves,  they  are  sometimes  membranaceous  or  scale- 
like, and  sometimes  transformed  into  spines,  &c. ;  and  they 
have  also  a  strong  tendency  to  cohere  with  e€ich  other,  or 
with  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Thus,  in  the  Clover,  the 
Strawberry  (Fig.  556),  and  the  Rose  (Fig.  137),  a  stipule 
adheres  to  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  petiole ;  in  the  Pla- 
tanus  or  Plane-tree,  they  are  free  from  the  petiole,  but  co- 
here by  their  outer  margins,  so  as  to  form  an  apparently 
single  stipule  opposite  the  leaf.  In  other  cases,  both  mar- 
gins are  united,  forming  a  sheath  around  the  stem,  just 
above  the  leaf :  these  are  called  intrafoliaceotis  stipules,  or, 
when  membranaceous,  as  in  Polygonum  (Fig.  861),  they 
receive  the  name  of  ockrea.  When  opposite  leaves  have 
stipules,  which  is  not  very  common,  they  usually  occupy 
the  space  between  the  petioles  on  each  side,  and  are  termed 
interpetiolar.  The  stipules  of  each  leaf  (one  on  each  side) 
being  thus  placed  in  contact,  frequently  unite,  so  as  to  form 
apparently  but  a  single  pair  of  stipules  for  each  pair  of 
leaves ;  instances  of  which  are  very  common  in  the  order 
Rubiacese  (Fig.  632). 

177.  When  leaves  are  furnished  with  stipules,  they  are 
said  to  be  stipulate :  when  destitute  of  these  appendages, 
exstipulate.    They  are  sometimes  present  in  young  leaves. 
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but  soon  fall  off;  as  in  the  Fig,  and  the  Magnolia  tribe, 
where  the  convolute  stipules  form  the  covering  of  the  buds, 
but  fall  away  as  these  expand. 

178.  The  leaflets  of  compound  leaves  are  sometimes 
provided  with  small  stipules  {stipelles) ;  as  in  the  Bean  (Fig. 
143) ;  when  they  are  said  to  be  stipelkUe. 

^  4.    Of  their  Arrangement. 

179.  The  point  of  attachment  of  a  leaf  (or  other  organ) 
with  the  stem  is  termed  its  insertion ;  an  expression  which, 
like  many  others  in  the  language  of  botany,  must  be  taken 
to  represent  the  appearance  only,  and  not  the  literal  fact. 
Eor  leaves  are  not  inserted  into  the  stem,  but  grow  out 
of  it,  and  petals  are  not  inserted  into  the  calyx,  as  the  lan- 
guage used  in  description  literally  imports,  but  are  adherent 
to  the  calyx^  6^. 

180.  As  regards  their  position  on  the  stem,  leaves  are 
said  to  be  radical^  when  they  are  inserted  into  the  stem  at 
or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  apparently  to 
grow  from  the  root,  as  those  of  the  Primrose  (Fig.  692), 
and  of  the  acaulescent  Violets  (Fig.  424) ;  those  that  arise 
along  the  main  stem  are  termed  cauline ;  such  as  belong  to 
the  branches,  rameal ;  and  those  which  stand  upon  or  at  the 
base  of  flower-branches  are  called  floral ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  generally  termed  tracts. 

181.  With  respect  to  succession,  those  leaves  which  man- 
ifestly exist  in  the  embryo  are  called  seminal ;  tlie  first  or 
original  pair  receiving  the  name  of  cotyledons^  and  usually 
differing  widely  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  leaves 
which  succeed  them.  The  earliest  ordinary  leaves,  termed 
primordial^  as  well  as  the  cotyledons,  usually  perish  as  soon 
as  others  arise  to  supply  their  place. 

182.  As  to  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  other, 
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leaves  are  altemale^  when  they  arise  one  above  another  at 
regular  distances  around  the  stem  (Fig.  149,  927,  &c.); 
opposite^  when  placed  in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem 
(as  in  Pig.  446,  452,  &c.) ;  and  verticillate^  or  whorled^ 
when  more  than  a  single  pair  arise  from  the  same  node, 
forming  a  whorl  or  verticil  around  the  stem  ;  as  in  Comus 
Canadensis  (Fig.  619),  the  Madder  (Fig.  627). 

183.  The  case  of  alternate  leaves  is  the  simplest  and  the 
most  common.  Alternate  leaves  are  seldom  placed  one 
above  the  other  on  exactly  opposite  points  of  the  stem  ;  but 
the  second  leaf  will  be  found  to  arise  a  little  to  the  right  or 
lefl  of  the  opposite  point,  and  the  third  a  little  on  one  side  of 
the  perpendicular  to  the  first;  so  that,  in  the  Apple  and 
Pear-tree,  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  sixth  leaf  that  we 
find  one  placed  exactly  over  any  of  the  five  preceding. 
The  sixth,  in  this  instance,  is  found  to  be  inserted  directly 
over  the  first,  the  seventh  over  the  second,  the  eighth  over 
the  third,  and  so  on.  The  leaves  are  therefore  disposed  in 
series  or  cycles  of  fives,  and  so  arranged  that,  if  we  trace  a 
line  connecting  their  bases,  a  simple  spiral  will  be  formed, 
making  two  turns  around  the  stem  for  each  cycle,  along 
which  the  leaves  are  regularly  and  equably  distributed. 
This  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  variously  modified 
in  difierent.  plants  but  remarkably  constant  in  the  same 
species,  is  of  general,  if  not  universal,  occurrence.  The 
particular  mode  just  described,  namely,  in  cycles  of  five,  is 
the  prevalent  one  in  Exogenous  plants,  but  other  combina- 
tions are  not  unusual.  In  the  Linden  we  have  the  spire 
reduced  to  the  very  simplest  state,  where  the  leaves  are  al- 
ternately situated  on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  so 
that  the  third  leaf  is  placed  over  the  first,  completing  the 
first  spire  and  commencing  the  second.  This  two-ranked 
or  distichous  arrangement  is  most  conspicuous  in  Iris  (Fig. 
1013)  and  many  other  Endogens ;  but  the  three-ranked  or 
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tristicltous  arrangement  is  probably  the  most  frequent  in 
the  Endogenous  class.  The  spiral  disposition  is  most  appar- 
ent when  the  leaves  are  close ;  as  in  the  Pine,  the  Pine- 
Apple,  the  Pandanus  (Fig.  63),  called  Screw-Pine  on  this 
account,  &c. ;  although  in  such  cases  the  arrangement  is 
less  simple  than  in  those  which  we  have  taken  for  illus- 
tration. 

184.  The  manner  in  which  the  spiral  arrangement  se- 
cures the  equable  distribution  of  the  foliage  of  a  branch  may 
be  seen  by  projecting  the  spires  in  a  given  case,  and  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  leaves  on  a  horizontal  plan ;  or  by 
direct  observation  when  the  leaves  are  naturally  approxi- 
mated, as  in  the  Umbrella-tree  (Magnolia  Umbrella),  and 
the  rosettes  of  the  House-leek,  &c.  Its  usefulness  in  pro- 
ducing the  equable  deposition  of  wood  over  the  whole 
circumference  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been 
stated  as  to  the  action  of  leaves  in  this  respect  (127), 
and  from  the  angular  shoots  of  many  opposite- leaved  plants, 
or  the  flattened  and  two-edged  stems  which  are  apt  to  ac- 
company the  distichous  arrangement.  The  light  that  it 
throws  upon  the  structure  of  the  flower  will  be  alluded  to  in 
the  proper  place.  It  may  here  be  barely  remarked,  that  the 
spiral  arrangement  extends  to  all  parts  which  are  modifica- 
tions of  leaves,  and  is  very  apparent  in  the  scales  of  the 
cones  of  Pines  and  Firs,  Fig.  956  (the  true  nature  of 
which  will  hereafler  be  explained),  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment varies  in  difierent  species.  The  mathematical  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  these  spires  have  recently  been  investigated 
with  great  care  and  minuteness ;  but  the  details  of  phyllo' 
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ceived  either  to  consist  of  two  spirals  proceeding  simultane- 
ously up  the  stem,  or  to  arise  from  the  non-development 
or  great  abbreviation  of  the  alternate  intemodes.  So  a 
varticU  or  tohorl  of  leaves  may  be  considered  to  arise  from 
the  non-development  of  the  intemodes  of  a  complete  cycle ; 
and,  instead  of  a  single  continuous  spiral,  we  have  a  series 
of  superposed  circles.  If  we  follow  the  corresponding 
leaves  of  successive  verticils,  we  find  them  in  rare  cases 
directly  superposed;  more  commonly  with  the  alternate 
verticils  superposed,  the  leaves  of  one  verticil  being  placed 
exactly  over  the  middle  of  the  intervals  of  that  next  below. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  the  whorls  consist  of  only  one  pair  of 
leaves,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  leaves  are  simply  opposite, 
the  pairs  will  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  leaves, 
in  such  case,  are  said  to  be  decussate^  and  will  exhibit  four 
rectilinear  series  (as  in  the  whole  Mint  tribe) ;  if  in  verticils 
of  three,  there  will  be  six  series,  &c.  Where  the  pairs  do 
not  cross  each  other  exactly  at  right  angles,  several  will  in- 
tervene before  there  is  an  exact  superposition ;  the  pairs 
following  a  similar  spiral  arrangement  to  that  most  common 
in  alternate  leaves.  If,  therefore,  we  conceive  the  normal 
or  typical  arrangement  of  leaves  to  be  spirally  alternate,  as 
many  authors  assume,  a  whorl  is  to  be  considered  as  arising 
from  the  elongation  of  the  stem  being  from  time  to  time 
suspended  during  the  formation  of  a  spire  of  leaves ;  so 
that  the  node  of  a  whorl  consists  of  as  many  separate  nodes 
as  there  are  leaves  in  it ;  and  opposite  leaves  may  be 
viewed  as  whorls  reduced  to  a  single  pair.  But  if,  as  some 
authors  suppose,  leaves  are  normally  in  whorls  upon  the 
nodes,  then  the  spirally  alternate  arrangement  is  deemed  to 
originate  from  the  breakmg  up  of  these  nodes  by  the  up- 
ward force  which  produces  the  elongation  of  the  stem, 
acting  in  a  spiral  direction ;  and  consequently  it  is  only 
when  the  nodes  are  to  constituted  as  to  resist  this  elongating 
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force,  or  when  the  latter  is  diminished  or  suspended,  that 
the  leaves  may  be  supposed  to  retain  their  opposite  or 
whorled  arrangement 

186.  The  opposition  or  alternation  of  the  leaves  is  gen- 
erally constant  in  the  same  species  ;  yet  the  transition  from 
opposite  to  alternate  leaves  upon  the  same  stem  is  not  very 
rare;  it  often  occurs  in  the  common  Myrtle,  the  Snap- 
dragon, and  on  the  branches  of  some  other  opposite-leaved 
plants  that  are  rapidly  elongating.  All  Exogens,  having 
their  cotyledons  or  embryo-leaves  opposite  (100),  ne- 
cessarily commence  with  that  mode ;  many  retain  it 
throughout ;  others  change  to  alternation,  either  directly  in 
the  primordial  leaves,  or  at  a  later  period.  In  Endogens, 
on  the  contrary,  the  first  leaves  are  necessarily  alternate 
(444),  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  afterwards  ex- 
hibit opposite  or  whorled  leaves. 

187.  Only  one  leaf  arises  from  the  same  organic  point. 

What  are  called  fascicled 
or  tufted  leaves  are  merely 
those  of  an  axillary  branch, 
which  is  so  short  that  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  are  in 
contact.  This  is  plainly  seen 
in  the  Barberry  (Fig.  375), 
where  the  primary  leaves, 
hardening  into  a  kind  of 
thorn,  the  bud  in  its  axil  de- 
vplnnAs  into  a  branch  with 
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§  5.    Their  Vernation  or  Prjkfoliation. 

188.  The  manner  in  which  the  unexpanded  leaves  are 
folded  or  packed  together  in  the  bud  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  vernation  or  prcBfoliation.  The  terms  em- 
ployed to  characterize  the  different  modes,  however,  are  not 
peculiar,  and  scarcely  require  to  be  enumerated.  The 
principal  forms  of  vernation  are,  1st,  the  oppressed^  when 
the  unexpanded  leaves  are  flat,  and  applied  to  each  other  in 
pairs,  face  to  face,  a  good  example  of  which  occurs  in  the 
stipules  of  Liriodendron,  or  the  Tulip-tree ;  2d,  the  opposite^ 
when  they  are  placed  in  successive  pairs  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  half-folded,  so  that  the  outer  pairs  inclose 
the  inner,  as  in  the  Lilac ;  dd,  the  equilant^t  when  alternate 
leaves  are  infolded  lengthwise  and  opposite  each  other,  the 
outer  inclosing  the  inner  ;  4th,  the  half-equitant^  or  ohvoluU^ 
when  one  of  the  margins  of  each  leaf  is  exterior,  the  other 
interior,  as  in  the  Sage  ;  5th,  the  conduplicate,  when  each 
leaf  is  infolded  longitudinally  upon  itself,  as  in  the  Linden 
or  Basswood ;  6th,  the  plicate^  or  plaitedy  when  each  leaf  is 
several  times  folded,  like  the  plaits  of  a  closed  fan,  as  in 
the  Vine ;  7th,  the  involute,  when  the  edges  are  spirally 
rolled  inwards,  as  in  the  Violet,  and  in  Brasenia  (Fig.  383)  ; 
8th,  the  revoJute,  when  the  edges  are  rolled  outwards  or 
backwards,  as  in  the  Rosemary,  and  in  many  Willows; 
9th,  the  convolute,  when  the  leaf  is  spirally  rolled  up  from 
one  of  its  edges,  as  in  the  cultivated  Cherry  ;  and  10th,  the 
drdnaie,  when  it  is  spirally  rolled  up  from  the  apex  down- 
wards, as  in  the  Drosera  or  Sundew, — a  mode  which  pre- 
vails in  Ferns  (Fig.  286). 
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§  6.  The  Death  and  Fall  of  th^  Leaves  ;  Exhalation  and 
ITS  Consequences. 

189.  In  view  of  their  duration,  leaves  are  caWed  fugacious^ 
when  they  fall  off  soon  af^er  their  first  appearance  ;  decid- 
uous^ when  they  last  for  a  single  season,  and  fall  in  autumn ; 
and  persistent^  when  they  remain  through  the  cold  season 
and  until  after  the  appearance  of  new  leaves,  so  that  the 
stem  is  never  leafless :  plants  bearing  leaves  of  this  last 
named  sort  are  called  Evergreens. 

190.  Leaves  usually  exist  but  for  a  single  year.  Most 
Evergreens  are  scarcely  exceptions,  as  their  old  leaves  com- 
monly fall,  or  at  least  become  inactive,  soon  after  those  of 
the  ensuing  season  are  developed.  Yet  in  some  cases  (as 
in  Firs,  &c.)  they  do  survive  for  a  series  of  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  leaves  of  an  herb  en- 
dure through  the  whole  growing  season,  but  the  earlier  fo- 
liage near  the  base  of  the  stem  perishes  and  falls,  while 
fresh  leaves  are  still  appearing  at  the  summit.  In  our  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs,  however,  the  leaves  of  the  season 
are  all  developed  within  a  short  period,  and  they  all  perish 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  They  are  not  destroyed  by  frost, 
as  is  commonly  supposed ;  for  they  begin  to  languish,  and 
often  assume  their  autumnal  tints  (as  happens  with.the  Red 
Maple  especially),  or  even  fall,  somfe  weeks  antemor  to  the  • 
earliest  frosts ;  and  when  vernal  vegetation  is  destroyed  by 
frost,  the  leaves  blacken  and  wither,  but  do  not  fall  off  entire, 
as  in  autumn.  Some  leaves  fall,  perhaps,  before  they  have 
entirely  lost  their  vitality.  Others  die  and  decay  on  the 
stem  without  falling,  as  in  Palms  and  most  Endogens ;  or 
else  the  dead  leaves  mostly  hang  on  the  branches  through 
the  winter,  as  in  the  Beech  and  some  kinds  of  Oak,  and  fall 
when  the  new  buds  expand,  the  following  spring.  We  must 
therefore  distinguish  between  the  death  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
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191.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  an 
articulation^  or  joint,  between  the  base  of  the  petiole  and 
the  stem  on  which  it  rests.  The  leaf  rapidly  acquires 
its  full  growth,  —  in  a  few  weeks  at  farthest,  —  and,  since 
its  base  cannot  long  keep  pace  with  the  continually  increas- 
ing circumference  of  the  stem,  especially  as  the  leaf  is 
more  and  more  enfeebled  as  the  season  advances,  a  separa* 
tion  therefore  takes  place  by  the  formation  of  a  joint,  which 
in  our  trees  is  well  marked  long  before  frost  occurs.  When 
it  falls,  a  well  defined  scar  is  lefl,  as  in  Fig.  72,  h.  But  in 
most  Endogenous  plants,  where  the  leaves  are  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  articulated  with  the  stem,  which  increases  little  in  di- 
ameter subsequently  to  its  early  growth,  they  are  not  thrown 
off,  but  simply  wither  and  decay ;  their  dead  bases  or  petioles 
being  often  persistent  for  a  long  time. 

192.  But  why  do  leaves  die  ?  Why  in  all  ordinary  cases 
do  they  only  last  for  a  single  year,  or  a  single  summer  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  the  leaf,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  fluid  which  it  receives  and  exhales.  The  water  which 
the  roots  absorb  dissolves,  as  it  percolates  the  soil,  a  small 
portion  of  earthy  matter.  In  limestone  districts  especially, 
it  takes  up  a  sensible  quantity  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  becomes  hard.  It  likewise  dissolves  a  smaller 
proportion  of  silex,  alumen,  magnesia,  potassa,  &c.  A  part 
of  this  mineral  matter,  we  have  already  stated,  is  deposited 
in  the  woody  tissue  of  the  stem  (116).     But  a  larger  por- 
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performance  of  its  offices.  Hence  the  fresh  leaves  most 
actively  fulfil  their  functions  in  spring  and  early  summer ; 
but  languish  towards  autumn,  and  ere  long  inevitably  perish. 
Hence,  although  the  roots  and  branches  may  be  permanent, 
the  necessity  that  the  leaves  should  be  annually  renewed. 

193.  The  general  correctness  of  this  view  may  be  tested 
by  direct  microscopical  observation.  In  Fig.  108,  109, 
some  of  the  parenchyma  thus  obstructed  by  long  use  is 
represented ;  and  similar  illustrations  may  be  obtained  from 
ordinary  leaves.  That  this  deposit  consists  in  great  part  of 
earthy  matter  is  shown  by  carefully  burning  away  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  an  autumnal  leaf  over  a  lamp,  and  ezamin* 
ing  the  ashes  by  the  microscope ;  which  will  be  found  very 
perfectly  to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  cells.  The  ashes  which 
remain  when  a  leaf  or  other  vegetable  substance  is  burned 
in  the  open  air  represent  the  earthy  materials  which  it  has 
accumulated.  A  vernal  leaf  leaves  but  the  minutest  quan* 
tity  of  ashes ;  an  autumnal  leaf  yields  a  very  large  propor- 
tion ;  from  ten  to  thirty  times  as  much  as  the  wood  of  the 
same  species ;  although  the  leaves  contain  the  deposit  of  a 
single  season  only,  while  the  heart-wood  is  loaded  with  the 
accumulations  of  successive  years.* 

194.  The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  by  the  leaves  during 
active  vegetation  is  very  great  In  one  of  the  well  known 
experiments  of  Hales,  a  Sunflower  three  and  a  half  feet 

*  The  dried  Jeaves  of  the  Elm  contain  more  than  eleven  per 
cent,  of  ashes,  while  the  wood  contains  less  than  two  fer  cent, ; 
those  of  the  Willow,  more  than  eight  per  cent.,  while  the  wood 
has  only  0*45;  those  of  the  Beech,  6.69,  the  wood  only  0  36; 
those  of  the  (European)  Oak,  4 '05,  the  wood  only  0*21 ;  those 
of  the  Pitch-Pine,  3*15,  the  wood  only  0*25  per  cent.  Hence 
their  decaying  leaves,  in  onr  forests,  restore  to  the  soil  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inorganic  matter  which  the  trees  have  taken 
from  it. 
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high,  presenting  a  surface  of  5,616  square  inches  exposed 
to  the  air,  was  found  to  perspire  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to 
thirty  ounces  avoirdupois  every  twelve  hours,  or  seventeen 
tinnes  more  than  a  man.  A  vine  with  twelve  square  feet 
of  foliage,  exhaled  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  ounces  a  day ; 
and  a  seedling  Apple-tree,  with  eleven  square  feet  of  foliage, 
lost  nine  ounces  a  day.  The  amount  varies  with  the  degree  of 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  exposure  to  light ;  and 
is  also  very  different  in  different  species,  some  exhaling 
more  copiously  even  than  the  Sunflower.  But  when  we 
consider  the  vast  .perspiring  surface  presented  by  a  large 
tree  in  full  leaf,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  watery 
vapor  it  exhales  must  be  immense.  This  exhalation  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible during  the  night.  The  Sunflower,  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Hales,  lost  only  three  ounces  in  a  warm,  dry  night, 
and  underwent  no  diminution  during  a  dewy  night. 

195.  Now  this  exhalation  by  the  leaves  requires  a  cor- 
responding absorption  by  the  roots.  The  one  is  the  measure 
of  the  other,  at  least  in  a  healthful  condition  of  the  plant 
If  the  leaves  exhale  more  in  a  given  time  than  the  roots  can 
restore  by  absorption  from  the  soil,  the  foliage  droops ;  as 
we  see  in  a  hot  and  dry  summer  aflernoon,  when  the  drain 
by  exhalation  is  very  great,  while  the  parched  soil  with  dif- 
ficulty yields  a  further  supply  of  moisture  ;  —  as  we  observe 
also  in  a  leafy  plant  newly  transplanted,  where  the  injured 
rootlets  are  not  immediately  in  a  fit  condition  for  absorption. 
Ordinarily,  however,  exhalation  by  the  leaves  and  absorp- 
tion by  the  roots  are  in  direct  ratio  to  each  other,  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  leaves  is  immediately  restored  by 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  from  the  branches,  the  latter  being 
conslanfly  supplied  by  the  stem  ;  so  that,  during  active  vege- 
tation, the  sap  ascends  from  the  remotest  rootlets  to  the 
highest  leaves,  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  amount 
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of  exhalation.  The  action  of  the  leaves  is,  therefore,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap.*  This  is 
beautifully  illustrated  when  a  graft  has  a  different  time  of 
leafing  from  that  of  the  stock  upon  which  it  is  made  to 
grow,  the  graft  wholly  regulating  the  season  or  temperature 


*  If  we  cannot  explain  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  it  can  at  least  be  referred  to  a  more  general  natural  power, 
which  acts  according  to  known  laws.  If  the  lower  end  of  an 
open  tube,  closed  with  a  thin  membrane,  such  as  a  piece  of  mois- 
tened bladder,  be  introduced  into  a  yessel  of  pure  water,  and  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  water  be  poured  into  the  tube,  the  water 
from  the  yessel  will  shortly  be  found  to  pass  into  the  tube,  so  that 
the  column  of  liquid  it  contains  will  increase  in  height  to  an  ex- 
tent proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  At  the  same 
time,  the  water  in  the  vessel  will  become  slightly  sweet ;  showing 
that  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  has  passed  through  the  pores  of 
the  membrane  into  the  water  without,  while  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  water  has  entered  the  tube.  The  water  will  continue  to 
enter  the  tube,  and  a  small  portion  of  syrup  to  leave  it,  until  the 
solution  is  reduced  to  the  same  strength  as  the  liquid  without. 
If  a  solution  of  gum,  salt,  or  any  other  substance,  be  employed 
instead  of  sugar,  the  same  result  will  take  place.  If  the  same 
solution  be  employed  both  in  the  vessel  and  the  tube,  no  transfer- 
ence or  change  will  be  observed.  But  if  either  be  rendered 
stronger  than  the  other,  a  circulation  will  be  established,  and  the 
stronger  solution  will  increase  in  quantity  until  the  two  attain  the 
same  density.  If  two  different  solutions  be  employed,  as,  for  in- 
stance, sugar  or  gum,  within  the  tabe,  and  potash  or  soda  with- 
out, a  circulation  will  in  like  manner  take  place,  the  preponder- 
ance being  towards  the  denser  fluid,  and  in  a  degree  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  difference  in  density.  Instead  of  animal 
membrane,  any  vegetable  matter  with  fine  pores,  such  as  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  or  any  porous  mineral  substance,  may  be  substi- 
tuted without  affecting  the  result.  Dutrochet,  the  discoverer  of 
these  phenomena,  gave  the  name  of  Endosmose  to  the  movement  of 
12 
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at  which  the  sap  is  put  in  motion,  and  controlling  the  habits 
of  the  original  stock. 

196.  While  the  sap  is  thus  consumed  as  fast  as  it  enters 
the  plant,  no  considerable  accumulation  can  take  place: 
but  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  perish,  the  rootlets,  buried 
in  the  soil  beyond  the  influence  of  the  cold  which  checks 
all  vegetation  above  ground,  continue  for  a  time  slowly  to 
absorb  the  fluid  presented  to  them.  Thus  the  trunks  of 
many  trees  are  at  this  season  gorged  with  sap,  which  will 
flow  from  mcisions  made  into  the  wood.  This  sap  under- 
goes a  gradual  change  during  the  winter,  and  deposits  its 
solid  matter  in  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  wood.  The  ab- 
sorption recommences  in  the  spring  long  before  new  leaves 

these  weaker  fluid  towards  the  stronger,  and  that  of  Exosmose  to 
the  lesser  movement  of  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker  solution ; 
— names  which  it  is  convenient  to  retain,  although  these  phe- 
nomena are  only  particular  cases  of  capiUaiy  attraction. 

Now,  as  these  phenomena  appear  to  be  universal,  the  porous 
spongelets,  or  extremities  of  the  root,  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  membranous  or  porous  partition  between  the  sap  in  the  root 
and  stem,  charged  with  the  gummy,  starchy,  or  sugary  matter  it 
has  there  dissolved,  thus  increasing  its  density,  and  the  much  less 
dense  fluid  which  reaches  the  rootlets  from  without;  in  which 
case  the  latter  ought  to  enter  into  the  root  and  stem,  as  in  fact  it 
is  found  to  do.  And  it  should  continue  to  flow  into  the  plant, 
until  the  sap  in  its  tubes  and  cells  is  reduced  to  the  same  density 
as  that  of  the  liquid  in  the  soil  to  which  the  rootlets  are  exposed. 
This  can  never  happen,  however,  in  a  growing  plant,  where  the 
sap  is  continually  and  greatly  concentrated  by  exhalation  firom  the 
leaves ;  and  consequently,  the  flow  of  the  sap  into  the  roots,  and 
upward  towards  the  more  concentrated  portions,  ought  to  con- 
tinue during  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Whatever  other  influences 
may  be  concerned  in  the  ascending  circulation,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  Endosmosis,  combined  with  exhalation  from  the  leaves, 
will  almost  suffice  to  explain  the  facts. 
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are  expanded  to  consume  the  fluid;  the  trunk  is  conse- 
quently again  gorged  with  sap,  which  will  flow,  or  hleed^ 
when  wounded.  But  when  the  leaves  resume  their  func- 
tions, or  when  flowers  are  developed  before  the  leaves 
appear,  as  in  many  forest-trees,  this  stock  of  rich  sap  is 
rapidly  consumed,  and  the  sap  will  no  longer  flpw  from 
an  incision. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

^_  OF   TH]P   FOOD  AND   NUTKITION    OF   PLANTS. 

197.  The  Organs  of  Vegetation ,  or  Nutrition  (those  by 
which  plants  grow  and  form  their  various  products)  having 
been  separately  considered,  both  as  to  the  special  office  of 
each  organ,  and  as  to  their  combined  ^action,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take,  fr6m  a  different  point  of  view,  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  general  phenomena  and  results  of  veg- 
etation; to  inquire  into  the  elementary  composition  of  plants, 
the  nature  of  the  food  by  which  they  are  nourished,  the 
sources  from  which  this  food  is  derived,  and  the  transfor- 
mations it  undergoes  in  their  system,  chiefly  in  their  diges* 
tive  apparatus,  the  leaves.  It  is  in  vegetable  digestion  that 
the  essential  nature  of  vegetation  is  to  be  sought,  since  it  is 
in  this  process  alone  that  mineral,  unorganized  matter  is 
converted  into  the  tissue  of  plants  and  other  forms  of  or- 
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physiology  is  intimately  connected  with  chemistry,  and 
some  knowledge  of  that  science  is  requisite  for  the  due 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  especially  in  relation  to  its 
exceedingly  important  applications  to  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. We  are  here  restricted  to  the  bare  statement  of 
the  leading  facts  which  are  thought  to  be  established,  and 
the  more  important  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
them  ;  omitting,  for  the  most  part,  to  adduce  the  evidence 
by  which  these  general  propositions  are  supported. 

§  1.  The  Food  and  the  Elementary  Composition  of  Plants. 

198.  We  are  first  to  consider  the  food,  and  the  elemen- 
tary composition  of  vegetables.  These  stand  in  a  neces- 
sary relation  to  each  other.  Since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  plants  possess  the  power  of  creating  any  simple  ele- 
ment, whatever  they  consist  of  must  have  been  derived 
from  without.  Their  composition  indicates  their  food^  and 
vice  versa.  If  we  have  learned  the  chemical  composition 
of  a  vegetable,  and  also  what  it  gives  back  to  the  soil  and 
the  air,  we  know  consequently  what  it  must  have  derived 
from  without,  that  is,  its  food.  Or,  if  we  have  ascertained 
what  the  plant  takes  from  the  soil  and  air,  and  what  it  re- 
turns to  them,  we  have  learned  its  chemical  composition, 
namely,  the  difference  between  these  two.  And  when  we 
compare  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  materials  which 
the  plant  takes  from  the  soil  and  the  air  with  what  it  gives 
back  to  them,  we  may  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  influ- 
ence of  vegetation  upon  the  mineral  kingdom. 

199.  By  considering  the  materials  of  which  plants  are 
composed,  we  may  learn  what  their  food  must  necessarily 
contain.    The  constituents  of  plants  are  of  two  kinds. 

200.  It  has  been  shown  (192)  that  various  earthy  mat- 
ters, dissolved  by  the  water  which  the  roots  absorb,  are 
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drawn  into  the  plant,  and  at  length  deposited  in  the  wood, 
leaves,  &c.  These  form  the  ashes  which  are  left  on  burn- 
ing a  leaf  or  a  piece  of  wood.  Although  these  mineral 
matters  are  oAen  turned  to  account  by  the  plant,  and  some 
of  them  are  necessary  in  the  formation  of  certain  products, 
(as  the  silex  which  gives  needful  firmness  to  the  stalks  of 
Wheat,  and  the  phosphates  which  always  exist  in  the  grain,) 
yet  none  of  them  are  essential  to  simple  vegetation,  which 
may,  and  often  does,  proceed  as  well  without  them.  These 
materials,  the  presence  of  which  is  in  some  sort  accidental, 
though  in  certain  cases  essential,  are  distinguished  as  the 
earthpy  or  mineral^  or  inorganic  constituents  of  plants. 
This  class  may  be  left  entirely  out  of  view  for  the  present. 
But  the  analysis  of  any  newly  formed  vegetable  tissue,  or 
of  any  part  of  the  plant,  such  as  a  piece  of  wood,  after  the 
incrusting  mineral  matter  has  been  chemically  removed,  in- 
variably yields  but  three  or  four  elements.  These,  which  are 
indispensable  to  vegetation,  and  make  up  at  least  from  eighty- 
eight  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  every  vegetable  substance, 
are  termed  the  universcHy  organic  constituents  of  plants. 
They  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The 
proper  vegetable  structure,  that  is  the  substance  of  the  cells 
and  vessels,  uniformly  consists  of  only  three  of  these  ele- 
ments, namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  These  are 
absolutely  essential  and  universal ;  while  the  fourth,  nitro- 
gen, is  only  requisite  in  the  formation  of  certain  very  im- 
portant products. 

201.  These  four  elements  must  be  furnished  by  the  food 
upon  which  the  vegetable  lives;  —  they  must  be  drawn 
from  the  soil  and  the  air;  in  some  cases  doubtless  from 
the  latter  source,  as  in  Epiphytes,  or  Air-plants  (63),  but 
generally  and  principally  by  absorption  through  the  roots. 
The  plant^s  nourishment  is  wholly  absorbed  either  in  the 
gaseous  or  the  liquid  form;  for  the  leaves  can  imbibe  air 
12* 
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or  vapor  only  (138),  and  the  hygrometic  tissue  of  ihe  root- 
lets is  especially  adapted  to  absorb  liquids. 

202.  In  whatever  mode  imbibed,  evidently  the  main 
vehicle  of  the  plant^s  nourishment  is  water^  which  as  a  li- 
quid bathes  its  roots,  and  in  the  state  of  vapor  continually 
surrounds  its  leaves.  We  have  seen  how  copiously  water 
is  taken  up  by  the  growing  plant,  and  have  formed  some 
general  idea  of  its  amount  by  the  quantity  that  is  exhaled 
unconsumed  by  the  leaves.  But  pure  water,  although  in- 
dispensable, is  insufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
It  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  and  therefore  may 
furnish,  and  doubtless  does  principally  furnish,  these  two 
essential  elements  of  the  vegetable  structure.  But  it  can- 
not supply  what  it  does  not  itself  contain,  namely,  the  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  which  the  plant  also  requires. 

203.  Yet  the  question  arises,  whether  the  water  which 
the  plant  actually  imbibes  contains  in  fact  a  quantity  of  these 
remaining  elements.  Though  pure  water  cannot,  may  not 
rain-water  supply  the  needful  carbon  and  nitrogen  ?  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  fil- 
trates through  the  leafy  plant  (194)  contain  even  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  these  ingredients,  in  such  a  form  that 
they  may  be  detained  when  tlie  superfluous  water  is  ex- 
haled, this  might  furnish  the  whole  organic  food  of  the 
vegetable;  since  the  plant  may  condense  and  accumulate 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen,  just  as  the  extremely  minute  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  which  the  water  contains  is  at  length 
largely  accumulated  in  the  leaves  and  wood. 

204.  As  respects  the  nitrogen,  nearly  seventy-nine  per 
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necessarily  introduced  into  the  plant  with  the  water  which 
the  roots  imbihe.  This  accounts  for  the  free  nitrogen 
which  is  always  found  in  growing  plants. 

205.  The  plant  also  receives  probably  a  larger  portion 
of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  (or  hartshorn),  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  is  always  pro- 
duced when  any  animal  and  almost  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance decays,  and  which,  being  very  volatile,  must  contin- 
ually rise  into  the  air  from  these  and  other  sources.  The 
extreme  solubility  of  ammonia  and  all  its  compounds  pre- 
vents its  accumulation  in  the  atmosphere,  from  which  it  is 
greedily  absorbed  by  aqueous  vapor,  and  brought  down  to 
the  ground  by  rain.  That  the  roots  actually  absorb  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  familiar  facts,  that  plants  grow  most 
luxuriantly  when  the  soil  is  supplied  with  substances  which 
yield  much  ammonia,  such  as  most  manures ;  and  that  am- 
monia may  be  detected  in  the  juices  of  almost  all  plants. 
Rain-water,  therefore,  contains  the  third  element  of  vege- 
tation, namely,  nitrogen,  both  in  a  separate  form,  and  in 
that  of  ammonia. 

206.  The  source  of  the  remaining  constituent,  carbon,  is 
still  to  be  sought.  Of  this  element  plants  must  require  a 
copious  supply,  since  it  forms  the  largest  portion  of  their 
bulk.  If  the  carbon  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  piece  of  wood  be 
obtained  separate  from  the  other  organic  elements,  —  which 
may  be  done  by  charring,  that  is  by  heating  it  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  —  although  a  small  part  of  the  carbon  is  neces- 
sarily lost  in  the  operation,  yet  what  remains  perfectly 
preserves  the  shape  and  bulk  of  the  original  body,  even  to 
that  of  its  most  delicate  cells  and  vessels.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ashes,  this  consists  of  carbon,  or  charcoal, 
amounting  to  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the 
original  material.     Carbon  is  itself  a  solid,  absolutely  in- 
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soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  incapable  of  assumption  by 
the  plant.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  fluid  compound  of 
carbon  which  is  naturally  presented  to  the  plant,  is  that  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  consists  of  carbon  united  with 
oxygen.  This  gas  makes  up  on  the  average  one  two* 
thousandth  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  ;  from  which  it 
may  be  directly  absorbed  by  the  leaves.  But,  being  freely 
soluble  in  water  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  must  also  be  carried 
down  by  the  rain  and  imbibed  by  the  roots.  The  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  the  great  source  of  car- 
bon for  vegetation. 

207.  It  appears^  then,  that  the  atmosphere  —  considering 
water  in  the  state  of  vapor  to  form  a  component  part  of  it 
— contains  all  the  essential  materials  for  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables, and  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  their  use,  namely,  in 
the  fluid  state.  It  furnishes  water,  which  b  not  only  food 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  supj^lies  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  is 
likewise  the  vehicle  of  the  others,  conveying  to  the  roots 
what  it  has  gathered  from  the  air,  namely,  the  requisite  sup* 
ply  of  nitrogen,  either  separately  or  in  the  form  of  ammo* 
nia,  and  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

208.  These  essential  elements,  the  whole  proper  food  of 
plants,  may  he  absorbed  by  the  leaves  directly  from  the  air, 
in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapor.  Doubtless  most  plants  actually 
take  in  a  portion  of  their  food  in  this  way,  at  least  when 
other  supply  is  arrested.  A  vigorous  branch  of  the  com* 
mon  Live-for-ever  (Sedum  Telephium),  or  of  many  such 
plants,  it  is  well  known,  will  live  and  grow  for  a  whole  sea- 
son when  pinned  to  a  dry,  bare  wall ;  and  the  Epiphytes, 
or  Air-plants  (63),  as  they  are  aptly  called,  must  derive 
their  whole  sustenance  immediately  from  the  air ;  for  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  ground. 

209.  But  the  peculiar  office  of  leaves  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  absorbing  nourishment    As  a  compre* 
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hensive  statement,  leaving  extraordinary  cases  out  of  view, 
it  may  be  said  that  plants,  although  they  derive  their  food 
from  the  air,  receive  it  through  their  roots.  The  aqueous 
vapor ^  condensed  into  rain  or  dew,  and  bringing  with  it  to 
the  ground  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid^  and  of  nitrogen  or 
ammonia^  &c.,  supplies  the  appropriate  food  of  the  plant  to 
the  rootlets.  Imbibed  by  these,  it  is  conveyed  through  the 
stem  and  into  the  leaves,  where  the  now  superfluous  water 
is  restored  to  the  atmosphere  by  exhalation,*  while  the  resi- 
due is  converted  into  the  proper  nourishment  and  substance 
of  the  vegetable. 

210.  The  atmosphere  is  therefore  the  great  storehouse 
from  which  vegetables  derive  their  nourishment;  and  it 
might  be  clearly  shown  that  all  the  constituents  of  plants, 
excepting  the  small  earthy  portion  that  many  can  do  with- 
out, have  at  some  period  formed  a  part  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  represents  an  amount  of  matter 


*  nrhe  water  exhaled  may  be  again  absorbed  by  the  roots,  laden 
with  a  new  supply  of  the  other  elements  from  the  air,  again  ex- 
haled, and  80  on ;  as  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  cultivation  of 
plants  in  closed  Ward  cases,  where  plants  are  seen  to  flourish  for 
a  long  time  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  water,  every  particle  of 
which  (except  the  small  portion  actually  consumed  by  the  plants) 
must  pass  repeatedly  through  this  circulation.  This  vegetable 
microcosm  accurately  exhibits  the  actual  relations  of  water,  &c., 
to  vegetation  on  a  large  scale  in  nature ;  where  the  water  is  alter- 
nately and  repeatedly  raised  by  evaporation  and  re-condensed  to 
such  extent  that  what  actually  falls  in  rain  is  estimated  to  be  re- 
evaporated*  and  rained  down  (on  an  average  throughout  the  world) 
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which  the  force  of  organization  has  withdrawn  from  the  air, 
^d  confined  for  a  time  to  the  surface.     I Y  • 

211.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  am  merely  serves 
as  a  foothold  to  plants,  and  that  all  vegetaoles  obtain  their 
whole  nourishment  directly  from  the  atmosphere  ?  This  must 
have  been  the  C&se  with  the  first  plants  that  grew,  when  no 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  existed  in  the  soil ;  and  no  less 
so  with  the  first  vegetation  that  covers  small  volcanic  isl- 
ands raised  in  our  own  times  from  the  sea,  or  the  surface 
of  lava  thrown  from  ordinary  volcanoes.  No  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  brought  to  these  perfectly  sterile  mineral  soils,  except 
the  minute  portion  contained  in  the  seeds  wailed  thither  by 
winds  or  waves.  And  jret  in  time  a  vast  quantity  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  represented  not  only  by  the  existing  vege- 
tation but  by  the  mould  that  the  decay  of  previous  genera* 
tions  has  imparted  to  the  soil.  We  arrive  at  the  same 
result  by  the  simple  experiment  of  causing  a  seed  of  known 
weight  to  germinate  on  powdered  fiints,  watered  by  rain- 
water alone.  When  the  young  plant  has  attained  the  full- 
est development  of  which  it  is  capable  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  found  to  weigh  (after  due  allowance  for 
the  silex  it  may  have  taken  up)  perhaps  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  the  original  seed.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  source  of  this  vegetable  matter  in  all 
these  cases.  The  requisite  materials  exist  in  the  air. 
Plants  possess  the  pectdiar  faculty  of  drawing  them  from 
the  air.  The  air  must  hax)e  furnished  the  whole*  This 
conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by  a  great  variety  of  famil- 
iar facts ;  such  as  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in 
peat  bogs,  and  of  mould  in  neglected  fields,  in  old  forests, 
and  generally  wherever  vegetation  is  undisturbed.  Since 
this  rich  mould,  instead  of  diminishing,  regularly  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  forest  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, the  trees  must  have  drawn  from  the  air  not  only  the 
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vast  amount  of  carbon,  6zc.y  that  is  stored  up  in  their  trunks, 
but  an  additional  quantity  which  is  imparted  to  the  soil  in 
the  annual  fall  of  leaves,  &c. 

212.  Still  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  each  plant  draws 
all  its  nourishment  directly  from  the  air.  This  unquestion* 
ably  happens  in  some  of  the  special  cases  just  mentioned ; 
with  Air-plants,  and  with  those  that  first  vegetate  on  vdcanic 
earth,  bare  rocks,  naked  walls,  or  pure  sand.  But  it  is 
particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  only  certain  tribes  of 
plants  will  continue  to  live  under  such  circumstances,  and 
that  none  of  the  vegetables  most  useful  as  food  for  man  or 
the  higher  animals  will  thus  thrive  and  come  to  maturity. 
In  nature,  the  races  of  plants  that  will  grow  at  the  entire 
expense  of  the  air,  such  as  Lichens,  *  Mosses,  Ferns,  and 
certain  micculent  tribes  of  Flowering  Plants,  gradually  form  ' 
a  soil  of  vegetable  mould  during  their  life,  which  they 
increase  in  their  decay;  and  the  successive  generations 
live  more  vigorou^y  upon  the  inheritance,  being  supported 
partly  upon  what  they  draw  from  the  air,  and  partly  upon 
the  ancestral  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould.  Thus, 
each  generation  may  enrich  the  soil,  even  of  diose  plants 
that  draw  lai^ly  upon  vegetable  matter  thus  accumulated ; 
for  it  annually  restores  a  portion  by  its  dead  leaves,  &c., 
and  when  it  dies  it  bequeaths  to  the  soil  not  only  all  that  it 
took  from  it,  but  all  that  it  drew  from  the  air.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  lower  tribes  and  so-called  useless  plants  create 
a  soil,  which  will  in  time  support  the  higher  plants  of  im- 
mediate importance  to  man  and  the  higher  animals,  but 
which  could  never  grow  and  perfect  their  fruit,  if  left, 
like  their  humble  but  indispensable  predecessors,  to  derive 
an  unaided  subsistence  directly  from  the  inorganic  world. 
While  it  is  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  all  the  organic  ele- 
ments have  been  originally  derived  from  the  air,  it  is  not 
true  that  what  is  contained  in  almost  any  given  plant,  or  in 
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any  one  crop,  is  immediately  drawn  from  this  source.  A 
part  of  it  is  thus  supplied,  perhaps  in  almost  every  case,  but 
in  proportion  varying  greatly  in  different  species  and  under 
different  circumstances.  Undisturbed  vegetation  consequent- 
ly tends  always  to  enrich  the  soil.  But  in  agriculture  the 
crop  is  ordinarily  removed  from  the  land,  and  with  it  not 
only  what  it  has  taken  from  the  earth,  but  also  what  it  has 
drawn  from  the  air;  and  the  soil  is  accorduigly  impover- 
ished. Hence  the  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
example  of  nature,  and  to  restore  to  the  land,  in  the  form  of 
manure,  an  amount  substantially  equivalent  to  what  he  takes 
away. 

213.  The  mode  in  which  vegetable  mould  is  turned  to 
account  by  growing  plants  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
investigated.  According  to  one,  perhaps  the  prevailing 
view,  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  not  employed  until 
it  has  been  resolved  into  its  original  inorganic  elements, 
namely,  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  6zc. ;  which, 
slowly  absorbed  by  the  water  that  percolates  the  soil,  are 
imbibed  by  the  roots.  Others  suppose,  and  the  economy 
of  parasitic  plants  confirms  this  view,  that  a  portion  of  the 
food  which  plants  derive  from  decaying  vegetable  matter 
may  consist  of  soluble,  still  organic  compounds. 

214.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  matters,  which  form  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  plants  (200),  are  furnished  by  the 
soil ;  from  which  each  species  takes  up,  or  rather  retains, 
various  materials  in  very  different  proportions,  according  to 
its  nature  and  constitution.  The  ashes  of  different  species, 
which  have  grown  in  the  same  soil,  contain  either  different 
substances,  or  the  same  substances  in  very  unlike  propor- 
tions. Thus,  if  a  Bean,  a  Pea,  and  a  grain  of  Wheat,  be 
grown  side  by  side,  the  stem  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex  (nearly  three-tenths 
of  its  ashes  consisting  of  that  substance) ;  that  of  the  Pea 
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a  very  small  proportion  (twenty-two  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent,) ;  and  that  of  the  Bean  only  one  fourth  of  the  quanti* 
ty  found  in  the  Pea,  or  one  thirteenth  of  that  contained  in 
Wheat-straw.  These  three  plants  accordingly  abstract  al- 
kali, as  well  as  silex,  from  the  soil  in  very  different  propor- 
tions. If  they  be  allowed  to  produce  fruit  and  ripen  their 
seeds,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  the  Wheat,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  &c.,  but 
in  the  Pea  and  Bean  scarcely  any.  It  is  therefore  apparent, 
that  while  a  crop  of  Wheat  robs  the  soil  of  certain  alkaline 
and  other  inorganic  matters  necessary  to  its  proper  growth, 
Peas  and  Beans  leave  these  substances  almost  untouched. 
This  explains  the  utility  of  the  latter  as  fallow  crops,  since 
they  add  to  the  land  a  portion  of  the  carbonaceous  matter 
they  have  derived  chiefly  from  the  air,  while  they  scarcely 
diminish  its  alkalies  and  phosphates,  which  are  required 
for  the  succeeding  Wheat-crop.  These  alkaline  and  other 
constituents  of  the  soil,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  are  pri- 
marily derived  from  the  slow  disintegration  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  rocks  and  earths  that  compose  it,*  or  are  added 
in  the  form  of  manure. 


*  According  to  Liebig,  the  quantity  of  potash  contained  in  a 
layer  of  soil  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  40,000  square  feet 
of  the  following  rocks,  &c.,  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  is  as 
follows.    This  quantity  of  Feldspar  (a  large  component  of  gran- 
ite, &c.)  contains  .  1,153,000  lbs. 
Clinkstone,         ,                .            Irom  300,000  to  400,000  ** 
Basalt,         .               .                .      «*        47,600  "    75,000  " 
Clay-slate,           .                .              "      100,000  **  300,000  " 
Loam           .                .                .      "        87,000  "  300,000  " 

The  silex  yielded  to  the  soil  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
granite  and  other  rocks,  is  in  the  form  of  a  silicate  of  potash  or 
other  alkali,  which,  though  insoluble  in  pure  water,  is  slowly  act- 
ed upon  and  dissolved  by  the  united  action  of  water  and  carbonic 
13 
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215.  The  amount  or  proportion,  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
earthy  matter,  is  nearly  constant  in  the  same  species  when 
grown  in  widely  different  soils ;  provided  that  the  substances 
which  the  plant  requires  are  present  in  the  soil  at  all. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  its  growth  is  checked,  or  it  fails 
to  ripen  its  fruit  or  form  its  peculiar  products,  and  event- 
ually perishes.  One  alkaline  base  may,  however,  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  another :  a  plant  which  requires 
potash  or  magnesia  supplies  itself  with  soda  or  lime,  when 
the  former  is  not  accessible. 

216.  It  being,  therefore,  indispensable  that  a  plant  should 
find  in  the  soil  the  mineral  matters  necessary  to  its  growth 
or  perfect  development,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  why 
various  species  will  only  flourish  in  particular  soils  or  situa- 
tions ;  why  plants  which  take  up  common  salt,  &c.,  are  re- 
stricted to  the  sea-shore  and  to  the  vicinity  of  salt-springs ; 
and  why  Pines  and  Firs,  the  ashes  of  which  contain  very 
little  alkali,  will  thrive  in  the  thinnest  and  most  sterile  soil, 
while  the  Beech,  Maple,  Elm,  &c.,  abounding  with  potash, 
are  only  found  in  strong  and  fertile  land. 

217.  It  has  been  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  roots  of 
plants  possess  no  power  of  selecting  their  food,  but  take  up 
indiscriminately  whatever  is  presented  to  them  in  a  liquid 
form ;  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  well  known  fact, 
that  plants  may  be  made  to  absorb  various  substances  inca- 
pable of  assimilation,  and  in  no  way  contributing  to  their 
growth,  or  even  poisons  which  destroy  them.  It  has  hence 
been  inferred,  that  all  matters  in  the  soil  soluble  to  any  ex- 
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into  their  circulation ;  and  that  those  materials  reqaived  by 
each  particular  species  are  retained  and  gradually  accumu- 
lated, while  the  others,  passing  into  the  downward  circula* 
tion,  are  returned  to  the  soil.  But  the  selecting  power,  here 
assumed  for  the  tissue  in  which  these  substances  are  accu- 
mulated or  assimilated,  may  perhaps  be  shared  by  the  root- 
lets. It  is  well  known  that  some  roots  refuse  to  take  up 
certain  colored  infusions  which  are  readily  imbibed  by 
others ;  that  many  plants  cannot  be  made  to  absorb  a  solu- 
tion of  strontia,  while  they  freely  take  up  the  salts  of  lime  ; 
and  that  some  (Polygonum  Persicaria,  for  example),  which 
refuse  to  admit  acetate  of  lime,  readily  absorb  common  salt 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  various  mineral  matters 
contained  in  the  ashes  of  a  plant  are  by  no  nr»eans  propor- 
tional, either  to  their  respective  quantities  in  the  soil,  or  to 
their  degree  of  solubility. 

218.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  roots  do  possess  a 
certain  power  of  discrimination,  by  which  they  generally 
select  from  the  soil  the  matters  best  fitted  to  promote  their 
growth ;  and  that  when  some  of  these  are  not  to  be  met 
with,  they  admit  analogous  substances  in  their  stead,  or  at 
least  in  increased  proportions.  Thus,  where  a  plant  which 
usually  contains  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
and  very  little  phosphate  of  lime,  is  unable  to  procure  a  due 
supply  of  the  former,  the  latter  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased. But  the  roots  possess  at  most  a  very  limited  power 
in  this  respect.  The  principal  selection  is  made  in  the 
organs  which  appropriate  mineral  elements  (as  the  fruit, 
&c.),  which  accumulate  certain  materials,  and  exert  no  in- 
fluence upon  others.  So  the  wood  of  the  Mistletoe  (64) 
when  parasitic  upon  the  Apple-tree  is  found  to  contain 
twice  as  much  potash,  and  five  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid,  as  the  wood  of  the  foster  tree. 

219.  In  addition  to  their  principal  office  (that  of  absorb- 
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ing  food),  roots  have  been  supposed  to  be  excretory  organs, 
by  giving  out  to  the  soil  the  useless  or  hurtful  matters  that 
may  have  been  received  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  its  peculiar  products.  That  such  ex- 
cretions are  thrown  out  is  highly  probable ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  their  accumulation  in  the  soil  so  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  plant  itself,  or  that  they  constitute  appropriate  suste- 
nance  for  a  different  species ;  and  the  theory  which  thus  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  benefits  of  a  rotation  of  crops  appears 
to  be  destitute  of  sufficient  foundation.  Land  is  rendered 
sterile  by  the  abstraction  of  the  oi^;anic,  and  the  soluble 
alkaline  matters,  which  a  fertile  soil  contains,  and  which  are 
gradually  taken  away  by  the  crops.  If  the  supply  be  arti- 
ficially kept  up,  full  crops  of  the  same  kind  of  grain  may 
be  constantly  obtained  from  a  given  soil  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But  a  soil  which  will  no  longer  yield  a  full  crop  of 
some  particular  kind  of  grain,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  substances  it  requires,  may  yet  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  a  different  species,  which  requires  little  or  none  of  this 
peculiar  food  :  meanwhile  the  supply  of  the  needful  soluble 
inorganic  matter  is  slowly  restored,  by  the  disintegration  and 
decomposition  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil.* 


*  The  principal  p&rt  of  the  earthy  matter  which  forms  the  ashes 
left  after  the  combustion  of  wood,  leaves,  &c.,  especially  of  that 
which  exists  in  a  crystalline  state,  probably  consists  of  oxalates, 
which  are  converted  into  carbonates  in  burning.  Professor  Bailey 
has  shown  that  the  crystals  or  raphides  (37)  they  so  copiously  con- 
tain are  chiefly  oxalate  of  lime ;  though  some,  no  doubt,  are  phos- 
phates. The  inmiediate  source  of  this  oxalic  acid,  and  the  part 
it  plays  in  the  vegetable  economy,  becomes  a  very  interesting  in- 
quiry. —  See  Professor  Bailey's  valuable  paper  On  the  Crystals 
in  the  Tissttes  of  Plants^  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  for 
January,  1845. 
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"^  3.   Vegetable  Digestion  and  its  Consequences. 

220.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion,  Ihat  the  universal 
food  of  plants  is  rain-water,  which  has  absorbed  some  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  nitrogen  (partly  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
or  of  other  compounds)  from  the  air,  or  dissolved  them  from 
the  remains  of  former  vegetation  already  existing  in  the 
soil,  whence  it  has  also  taken  up  a  variable  (but  in  some 
respects  essential)  quantity  of  earthy  matter. 

221.  This  fluid,  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  carried  up- 
wards through  the  stem,  receives  the  name  of  sapy  or  crude 
sap.  During  its  ascent,  its  properties  are  often  more  or  less 
altered,  chiefly  by  dissolving  the  soluble  organized  matter  it 
meets  with;  thus  becoming  sweet  in  the  Maple,  &c.,  and 
acquiring  diflerent  sensible  properties  in  different  species. 
This  dissolved  portion  consists  of  elaborated  food,  and  may 
therefore  be  immediately  consumed  in  vegetable  growth. 
But  the  crude  sap  itself  is  merely  raw  material,  unorgan- 
ized, mineral  matter,  as  yet  incapable  of  forming  a  part  of 
the  living  structure.  Its  assimilation  or  conversion  into 
organized  matter  constitutes  what  is  termed  vegetable  digee- 
turn.  For  this  purpose  the  crude  sap  is  carried  into  the 
leaves,  or  other  green  parts  of  the  plant,  which  constitute 
the  apparatus  of  vegetable  digestion. 

222.  The  motive  power  of  this  curious  apparatus  is 
solar  light.  Under  the  influence  of  light  the  fabric  is  con- 
structed, and  the  chromtde^  or  chlorophylle  (36),  the  green 
matter  of  plants,  upon  which  the  light  exerts  its  wonderful 
action,  is  first  developed.  When  plants  are  made  to  grow 
in  insufficient  light,  as  when  potatoes  throw  out  shoots  in 
our  cellars,  this  green  matter  is  not  formed.  When  light  is 
withdrawn,  it  is  soon  decomposed ;  as  we  see  when  Celery 
h  blanched  by  heaping  the  soil  around  its  stems.     So,  also, 

13  • 
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the  naturally  uncolored  leaves  of  plants  parasitic  upon  the 
roots  or  steins  of  other  species,  as  the  Monotropa,  or  In- 
dian Pipe  (Fig.  682),  take  no  part  in  vegetable  digestion. 
But  all  green  parts  of  plants,  such  as  the  cellular  outer 
bark  of  most  herbs,  act  upon  the  sap  in  the  same  manner  as 
leaves,  even  supplying  their  place  in  plants  which  produce 
few  or  no  leaves,  as  in  the  Cactus,  &c.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  an  essential  preliminary  step  in  vegetable  di- 
gestion is  accomplished,  namely,  the  concentration  of  the 
crude  sap  by  the  evaporation  or  exhalation  of  the  now  su- 
perfluous water,  the  mechanism  and  various  consequences 
of  which  have  abready  been  considered  (141,  192-  196). 

223.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  further  agency  of 
light  in  the  essential  process  of  vegetable  digestion  itself, 
namely,  its  action  in  the  leaf  upon  the  concentrated  sap. 
Here  it  accomplishes  two  perfectly  unparalleled  results, 
upon  which  all  organized  existence  absolutely  depends. 
These  are,  Ist.  The  chemical  decamposition  of  one  or  more 
of  the  suhgtances  in  the  sap  which  contain  oxygen  gas^ 
and  the  liberation  of  this  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture  of  the  air.  The  chemist  can  in  certain  cases  liberate 
oxygen  gas  from  its  compounds,  but  only  with  aid  of  power- 
ful reagents,  or  of  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  red-hot  iron. 
2d.  The  actual  transformation  of  this  mineral  food^  this 
inorganic  into  organic  matter ^  —  the  orj^anized  substance 
of  living  plants^  and  consequently  of  animals.  These  two 
operations,  although  separately  stated  to  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  results,  are  in  fact  but  different  aspects  of  one 
great  process.  We  contemplate  the  first,  when  we  consider 
what  the  plant  gives  back  to  the  air ;  —  the  second,  when 
we  inquire  what  it  retains  as  the  materials  of  its  own  growth. 
The  concentrated  sap  is  decomposed  ;  the  portion  which  is 
not  required  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  returned  to  the 
air ;  and  the  remaining  elements  are  at  the  same  time  re- 
arranged, so  as  to  form  peculiar,  organic  products.     \ 
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224.  The  principal  material  given  back  to  the  air,  in  this 
process,  is  oxygen  gas,  that  element  of  our  atmosphere 
which  alone  renders  it  fit  for  the  breathing  and  life  of  ani- 
mals. That  the  foliage  of  plants  in  sunshine  is  continually 
yielding  oxygen  gas  to  the  surrounding  air  has  been  fa- 
miliarly known  since  the  days  of  Ingenhouss  and  Priestley ; 
and  may  at  any  moment  be  verified  by  simple  experi- 
ments. The  readiest  way  is,  to  expose  a  few  freshly 
gathered  leaves  to  the  sunshine  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
water,  and  to  collect  the  air-bubbles  which  presently  arise 
while  the  light  falls  upon  them,  but  which  immediately 
cease  to  appear  when  placed  in  shadow.  This  air,  when 
examined,  proves  to  be  pure  oxygen  gas.  In  nature,  diffused 
daylight  produces  this  result ;  but  in  our  rude  experiments, 
direct  sunshine  is  generally  necessary.  What  is  the  source 
of  this  oxygen  gas,  which  is  given  up  to  the  air  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vigor  of  vegetation,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
consumption  of  the  sap  ? 

225.  To  take  for  illustration  the  case  which  is  at  once 
the  simplest  and  the  most  general,  we  will  suppose  the 
plant  is  converting  its  food  directly  into  the  materials  of  its 
own  growth,  that  is,  into  the  very  matter  of  which  new 
cells  and  fibres  consist.  This  matter,  sometimes  called 
lignin  or  cellulose^  when  in  a  pure  state,  and  free  from  in- 
crusting  materials,  has  a  perfectly  uniform  composition  in 
all  plants.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
of  which  the  latter  two  exist  in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
water.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  consist  of  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water.  These  materials  are  necessarily 
furnished  by  the  plant^s  food.  But  the  universal  food  of  the 
plant,  that  which  is  only  and  absolutely  essential  to  bare 
vegetation  (200-209),  is  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  this 
be  decomposed  in  vegetation,  and  the  carbonic  acid  give  up 
its  oxygen,  there  remains  carbon  and  water,  or  rather  the 
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elements  of  water, —  the  very  composition  of  lignin  or 
vegetable  tissue.  Doubtless,  then,  the  oxygen  which  is  ren- 
dered to  the  air  in  vegetation  comes  from  the  carbonic  acid 
which,  as  we  have  seen  (206),  the  plant  took  from  the  air. 

226.  This  view  may  be  confirmed  by  direct  experiment 
We  have  seen  that  many  plants  musty  and  all  may,  imbibe  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  they  consume  directly 
from  the  air  into  their  leaves  (208,  206).  It  is  accordingly 
found  that  when  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  made  slowly 
to  traverse  a  glass  globe  containing  a  leafy  plant  exposed  to 
the  full  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  disappears,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  oxygen  gas  supplies  its  place.  Now,  since  carbonic 
acid  gas  contains  just  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen,  it  is  evident 
that  what  has  thus  been  decomposed  in  the  leaves  has 
returned  all  its  oxygen  to  the  air.  Plants  take  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  (directly  or  indirectly) ;  they  retain  its 
carbon ;  they  give  back  pure  oxygen. 

227.  We  may  next  suppose  that  the  plant's  food,  instead  of 
being  immediately  converted  into  new  cells,  new  branches, 
&c.,  is  accumulated  in  an  elaborated  state  for  future  use* 
In  that  case,  it  is  first  converted  into  gum,  or  mucilage^  or 
dextrine^  and  usually  stored  up  in  the  form  of  starch  (36), 
either  in  the  root  (58),  or  in  subterranean  portions  of  the 
stem  (87),  or  in  the  wood,  &c. ;  and  when  this  store  of 
nourishing  matter  is  eventually  consumed  in  growth,  it  is 
generally  reconverted  into  dextrine  (which  is  merely  a  form 
of  starch,  soluble  in  cold  water),  and  thence  into  vegetable 
tissue.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  these  con- 
vertible substances,  gum,  dextrine,  starch,*  &c.,  are  perfectly 


*  This  whole  class  of  organic  prodacts  consists,  as  represented 
in  a  chemical  form,  of  13  atoms  of  carbon  *«  72,  10  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen «-"  10,  and  10  of  oxygen  »  80, »  162. 
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identical  in  chemical  composition,  both  with  each  other  and 
with  lignin  or  vegetable  tissue.  The  composition  of  the 
whole  class  is  represented  by  carbon,  and  the  elements  of 
water ;  and  in  their  formation,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  sap 
has  yielded  all  its  oxygen  to  the  air.  Sometimes  the  digest- 
ed food  is  accumulated  in  the  more  soluble  form  of  sugar^ 
as  in  the  stalk  of  the  Sugar-cane  and  Maize  just  before 
flowering,  in  the  root  of  the  Beet,  &c.  But  sugar  has  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  starch,  vegetable  tissue,  &c., 
with  the  addition  of  another  atom  of  water  in  the  case  of 
Cane-sugar,  and  of  three  atoms  in  that  of  Grape-sugar.  In 
the  formation  of  all  these  products,  therefore,  the  same 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  consumed,  and  all  its  oxygen 
restored  to  the  air.*     It  is  more  and  more  evident,  there- 

*  Since  this  whole  class  of  neutral  ternary  substances  are 
identical  or  nearly  so  in  chemical  composition ;  and  since,  with 
the  same  amount  of  carbon,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  plant  can  form  these  various  products,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  in  their  external  characters,  it  will 
no  longer  appear  so  surprismg  that  they  should  all  be  so  readily 
convertible  into  each  other  in  the  living  plant,  and  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist.  But  the  chemistry  of  organic  nature  ex- 
ceeds the  resources  of  science,  and  constantiy  produces  trans- 
formations which  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  is  unable  to  effect. 
The  latter  can  change  starch  into  gum,  and  gum  into  sugar ;  but 
he  cannot  reverse  the  process,  and  convert  sugar  into  gum,  and 
gum  into  starch.  In  the  plant,  however,  all  these  various  trans- 
formations are  continually  taking  place.  Thus,  the  starch  depos- 
ited in  the  seed  of  the  Sugar-cane,  as  in  all  other  Grasses,  is 
changed  into  sugar  in  germination ;  and  the  sugar  which  fills  the 
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fore,  that,  by  just  so  much  as  plants  grow,  they  take  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  they  retain  its  carbon,  and  return  its 
oxygen. 

228.  One  class  of  vegetable  products,  to  which  the  oils 
and  resinous  substances  belong,  contain  either  no  oxygen  at 
all,  or  a  smaller  quantity  than  is  requisite  to  convert  their 
hydrogen  into  water.  During  their  formation,  therefore,  not 
only  all  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  given  out, 
but  also  a  portion  belonging  to  the  water.  Another  class, 
the  vegetable  acids,  contain  more  oxygen  than  is  necessary 
fyr  the  conversion  of  their  hydrogen  into  water,  but  less 
than  the  amount  which  exists  in  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
These  acids  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
Sorrel,  the  Grape-vine,  &c.,  but  usually  m  the  fruit  If 
they  are  produced  directly  from  the  sap,  as  is  probably  the 
case  in  acid  leaves,  only  a  part  of  the  oxygen  in  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  contributes  to  their  formation  would  be 
exhaled.  But  if  they  are  formed  from  gum,  sugar,  or  any 
other  of  the  general  products  of  the  proper  juice,  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  conversion ;  and  this  absorption  takes  place 
(at  least  in  some  cases)  when  fruits  acquire  their  acidity. 
Neither  of  these  two  classes  of  vegetable  products  appears 
to  perform  any  essential  office  in  the  general  phenomena  of 
vegetable  growth. 

229.  There  is  still  another  important  class  of  vegetable 
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as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  plants.  It  constitutes  from 
eight  to  thirty-five  fer  cent,  of  wheat-flour,*  and  gives  to 
the  dough  its  peculiar  tenacity,  and  capability  of  being 
raised.  Another,  called  legumiftj  which  abounds  in  peas, 
beans,  and  other  leguminous  seeds,  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  identical  in  composition  with  the  casein  of  milk. 
Vegetabk  Mumen  and  even  Jibrin  are  also  more  or  less 
largely  produced  by  most  plants.  In  the  production  of  this 
class  of  products,  the  ammonia,  or  other  nitrogenized  food 
of  the  plant  pla3rs  an  essential  part ;  and  oxygen  is  restored 
to  the  air,  as  in  the  general  case  of  vegetation,  from  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid. 

230.  As  concerns  the  atmosphere,  the  principal  result  of 
vegetation,  therefore,  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  restoration  of  its  oxygen.  This  is  a  constant 
eflect  of  vegetation,  and  the  measure  of  its  amount  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  leaves  decompose  carbonic  acid  only  in 
the  full  light  of  day  ;  and  that  in  the  night  they  sometimes 
impart  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  or  even  take 
from  it  a  little  oxygen.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  general 
result,  nor  require  any  qualification  of  our  statement  The 
work  ceases,  merely,  when  light  is  withdrawn.  The  plant 
]a  then  merely  in  a  passive  state.  Yet,  whenever  exhalation 
from  the  leaves  slowly  continues  in  darkness,  the  carbonic 
acid  which  the  water  holds  necessarily  flies  ofi*  with  it,  during 
the  interruption  to  vegetation,  into  the  atmosphere  from 
which  the  plant  took  it.  So  much  of  the  crude  sap,  or  raw 
material,  merely  runs  to  waste.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in 
vegetation  is  in  direct  opposition  to  ordinary  chemical  aflin- 

*  The  quantity  of  glaten  in  wheat  varies  greatly  with  the  mode 
of  cnltivation,  and  is  largest  when  the  soil  is  best  supplied  with 
manures  that  abound  in  nitrogen. 
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ity  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  all  organized  matter  is  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  Consequently,  when  light  is  with- 
drawn, ordinary  chemical  forces  may  perhaps  to  some  extent 
resume  their  sway,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combine  with 
some  of  the  newly  deposited  carbon  to  reproduce  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  demolish  a  portion  of  the  rising 
vegetable  structure  which  the  setting  sun  left  in  an  unfinished 
and  unstable  state.  This  is  what  actually  takes  place  in  a 
dead  plant  at  all  times,  and  whenever  an  herb  is  kept  in 
prolonged  darkness ;  chemical  forces  exerting  their  power 
uncontrolled  demolish  the  whole  vegetable  febric,  beginning 
with  the  chlorophylle  (as  we  observe  in  blanching  Celery), 
and  at  length  resolve  it  into  the  carbonic  acid  and  water 
from  which  it  was  formed.  But  this  must  all  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  decomposing^  not  of  growing  vegetation; 
and  even  if  it  were  an  universal  phenomenon,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case,*  would  not  affect  the  general  statement, 
that,  hy  so  much  as  plants  grov>^  they  decompose  carbonic 
acid  and  give  its  oxygen  to  the  air;  or,  in  other  words, 
purify  the  air. 
231.  Every  six  pounds  of  carbon  in  existing  plants  has 

*  Id  repeatmg  the  old  experiments  upon  this  subject  with  dae 
precantionB,  and  with  improved  me&ns  of  research,  it  is  found  that 
many  ordinary  plants,  when  in  full  health  and  vigorous  vegetation, 
impart  no  carbonic  acid  to  the  air  during  the  night,  —  See  Pepysin 
Philosophical  Transactions^  for  1843.  —  They  deteriorate  the  air 
onlv  in  their  decav.  and  under  oeculiar  circumstances,  hereafter 
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withdrawn  twenty-four  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  replaced  it  with  sixteen  pounds  of 
oxygen  gas,  occupying  the  same  bulk.  To  form  some 
general  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  vege- 
tation upon  the  air  we  breathe,  we  should  compute  the 
quantity  of  carbon,  or  charcoal,  that  is  contained  in  the 
forests  and  herbage  of  the  world,  and  add  to  the  estimate 
all  that  exists  in  the  soil  as  vegetable  mould,  peat,  and  in 
other  forms ;  all  that  is  locked  up  in  the  vast  deposits  of 
coal  (the  product  of  the  vegetation  of  by-gone  ages) ;  and 
finally  all  that  pertains  to  the  whole  existent  animal  king- 
dom ;  —  and  we  shall  have  the  aggregate  amount  of  a  sin- 
gle, though  the  largest,  element  which  vegetation  has  with- 
drawn from  the  atmosphere.  By  multiplying  this  vast 
amount  of  carbon  by  sixteen,  and  dividing  it  by  six,  we 
may  obtain  an  expression  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
oxygen  gas  that  have  in  this  process  been  supplied  to  the 
atmosphere. 

232.  Rightly  to  understand  the  object  and  consequences 
of  this  immense  operation,  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  vegetation  began,  it  should  be  noted,  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  vegetation  is  the  only  operation  in  nature  which  gives 
to  the  air  free  oxygen  gas,  that  indispensable  requisite  to 
animal  life.  There  is  no  other  provision  for  maintaining 
the  supply.  The  prevailing  chemical  tendencies,  on  the 
contrary,  take  oxygen  from  the  air.  Few  of  the  materials 
of  the  earth^s  crust  are  saturated  with  it ;  some  of  them 
still  absorb  a  portion  from  the  air  in  the  changes  they  un- 
dergo ;  and  none  of  them  give  it  back  in  the  free  state  in 
which  they  took  it,  —  in  a  state  to  support  animal  life, — by 
any  known  natural  process,  at  least  upon  any  considerable 
scale.  Animals  all  consume  oxygen  at  every  moment  of 
their  life,  giving  to  the  air  carbonic  acid  in  its  room ;  and 
when  dead,  their  decaying  bodies  consume  still  more.  De- 
14 
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composing  vegetable  matter  produces  the  same  result.  Its 
carbon,  taking  oxygen  from  the  air,  is  likewise  restored  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Combustion,  as  in  buminc  our 
fuel,  amounts  to  precisely  the  same  thing;  it  is  merely 
rapid  decay.  The  carbon  which  the  trees  of  the  forest 
have  gathered  from  the  air  in  the  course  of  centuries,  their 
prostrate  decaying  trunks  may  almost  as  slowly  restore  to 
the  air  in  the  original  form  of  carbonic  acid.  But  if  set  on 
fire,  the  same  result  may  be  accomplished  in  a  day. 
^233,  All  these  causes  conspire  to  rob  the  air  of  its  life* 
sustaining  ox3rgen.  The  original  supply  is  indeed  so  vast, 
that,  were  there  no  natural  compensation,  centuries  upon 
centuries  would  elapse  before  the  amount  of  oxygen  could 
be  so  much  'reduced,  or  that  or  carbonic  acid  increased,  as 
to  affect  the  existence  of  the  present  races  of  animals. 
But  such  a  period  would  eventually  arrive,  were  there  no 
natural  provision  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid 
constantly  poured  into  the  air  from  these  various  sources, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  its  oxygen.  We  have  seen 
that  vegetation  accomplishes  this  very  result  The  need- 
ful compensation  is  therefore  found  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. While  animals  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
give  back  carbonic  acid  which  is  injurious  to  their  life,  this 
carbonic  acid  is  the  principal  element  of  the  food  of  vegeta- 
bles, is  consumed  and  decomposed  by  them,  and  its  oxygen 
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234.  The  relations  of  simple  vegetation,  under  this  as- 
pect, to  the  mineral  kingdom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  on  the  other,  may  he  illustrated  after  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  diagram  placed  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter. 

235.  But,  besides  this  remotely  though  truly  essential 
office  in  purifying  the  air,  the  vegetable  kingdom  renders  to 
the  animal  another  service  so  immediate,  that  its  failure  for 
a  single  year  would  nearly  depopulate  the  earth;  name- 
ly, in  providing  the  necessary  food  for  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  It  is  under  this  view,  that  the  grand  office  of 
vegetation  in  the  general  economy  of  the  world  is  to  be 
contemplated.  Plants  are  the  sole  producers  of  nourish- 
ment They  alone  transform  mineral,  chiefly  atmospheric 
materials,  they  condense  air,  into  organized  matter.  While 
they  thus  produce  upon  a  vast  scale,  they  consume  or  de- . 
stroy  comparatively  little ;  and  this  never  in  proper  vege- 
tation, but  in  some  special  processes  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered (243).  Oflen  when  they  appear  to  consume  their 
own  products  they  only  transform  and  transfer  them  (57, 
58),  as  when  the  starch  of  the  Potato  is  converted  into  new 
shoots  and  foliage. 

236.  Animals  consume  what  vegetables  produce.  They 
themselves  produce  nothing  directly  from  the  mineral  world. 
The  herbivorous  animals  take  from  vegetables  the  organ- 


a  good  degree  at  least,  independent  of  the  former,  and  might  have 
existed  alone.     The  decaying  races  of  plants,  giving  back  their 
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ized  matter  which  they  have  produced ;  —  a  part  of  it  they 
consume,  and  in  respiration  restore  the  materials  to  the 
atmosphere  from  which  plants  derived  them,  in  the  very 
form  in  which  they  were  taken,  namely,  as  carbonic  acid 
and  water.*  The  portion  they  accumulate  in  their  tis- 
sues constitutes  the  food  of  carnivorous  animals ;  who  con- 
sume  and  return  to  the  air  the  greater  part  during  life,  and 
the  remainder  in  decay  aAer  death.  The  atmosphere,  there- 
fore, out  of  which  plants  create  nourishment,  and  to  which 
animals  as  they  consume  return  it,  forms  the  necessary  link 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  thus  com- 
pletes the  great  cycle  of  organic  existence.  Organized 
matter  passes  through  various  stages  in  vegetables,  is  raised 
to  higher  conditions  in  the  herbivorous  animals,  —  under- 
goes its  final  transformations  in  the  carnivorous  animals. 
Portions  are  consumed  at  every  stage,  and,  leaving  the  as- 
cending current,  fall  back  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  which 
the  whole,  having  accomplished  its  revolution,  finally  re- 
turns. 

237.  Plants  not  only  furnish  all  the  materials  of  the  an- 
imal fabric,  but  furnish  each  principal  constituent  ready- 
formed,  so  that  the  animal  has  only  to  appropriate  it.  For 
example,  the  fal  of  an  herbivorous  animal  (although  it 
doubtless  may  be  produced  in  the  animal  economy  by  a 
transformation  of  the  starch,  sugar,  6z;c.)  is  principally 
drawn  from  the  oil  and  the  waxy  matters  which  his  vege- 
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of  the  bones  consist,  are  all  essentially  the  same  in  compo- 
sition as  the  gluten  of  flour,  vegetable  albumen^  the  legu- 
min  of  beans,  &c.,  which  exist  ready-formed  in  the  seeds 
and  herbage  of  the  grass,  &c.,  upon  which  the  animal 
feeds.*  The  earthy  portion  of  the  bones,  the  iron  in  the 
blood,  and  all  the  saline  ingredients  of  the  animal  body 
(with  the  exception  of  common  salt,  which  is  sometimes 
taken  directly  from  the  mineral  kingdom),  are  equally 
drawn  ready-formed  from  the  earthy  constituents  (214)  of 
the  plants  upon  which  the  animal  feeds.  The  animal  mere- 
ly appropriates  and  accumulates  these  already  organizable 
materials,  changing  them  it  may  be,  little  by  little,  as  he  de* 
stroys  them,  but  rendering  them  all  back  finally  to  the  earth 
and  air  from  which,  and  in  the  condition  in  which,  the  vege- 
table took  them. 

238.  The  relations  of  vegetation  to  the  mineral  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  as  especially  concerns  the  elaboration  of  the 
proper  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  is  shown  in  the 
second  part  of  the  subjoined  diagram.     , 

*  These  nitrogenized  or  neutral  quartenary  substances  are  mu- 
tually convertible  like  starch,  sugar,  lignin,  &.c,  and  form  a  class 
of  products  that  bears  the  same  relations  to  the  animal,  that 
these  do  to  the  vegetable  economy. 


IV 
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DIAGRAM   OF  VEGETABLE   DIGESTION. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF   FLOWERING    AND  ITS   RESULTS. 

239.  We  have  hitherto  considered  plants  only  in  relation 
to  their  Organs  of  Vegetation  or  Nutrition ;  those  which 
essentially  constitute  the  vegetable  being,  by  which  it  grows, 
deriving  its  support  from  the  surrounding  air  and  soil,  and 
converting  these  inorganic  nnaterials  into  its  own  organized 
substance.  As  every  additional  supply  of  nourishment  fur- 
nishes materials  for  the  development  of  new  branches,  roots, 
and  leaves,  thus  multiplying  both  those  organs  which  re- 
ceive food,  and  those  which  digest  it,  it  would  seem  that, 
apart  from  accidents,  the  increase  and  extension  of  plants 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  failure  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  nourishment  After  a  certain  period,  however,  varying 
in  different  species,  but  nearly  constant  in  each,  a  change 
ensues,  which  controls  this  otherwise  indefinite  extent  of 
the  branches,  and  is  attended  with  very  important  results. 
A  portion  of  the  buds,  instead  of  elongating  into  branches, 
are  developed  in  the  form  of  Flowers  (49) ;  and  the  nour- 
ishment, which  would  otherwise  contribute  to  the  general 
increase  of  the  plant,  is  partially  or  wholly  expended  in 
their  production,  and  in  the  maturation  of  the  fruit  and 
seeds  (57).  So  far  as  we  know,  the  sole  office  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  in  the  vegetable  economy  is  the  production 
of  seed.  Hence  they  are  termed  Organs  of  Repro- 
duction. 

240.  Plants  begin  to  bear  flowers  at  a  nearly  determinate 
period  for  each  species ;  which  is  dependent  partly  upon 
constitutional  causes  that  we  are  unable  to  account  for,  and 
partly  upon  the  requisite  supply  of  nutritive  matter  in  their 
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system.  For,  since  the  flower  and  fruit  draw  largely  upon 
the  powers  and  nourishment  of  the  plant,  while  they  yield 
nothing  in  return,  fructification  is  an  exhaustive  process, 
and  a  due  accumulation  of  food  is  requisite  to  sustain  it* 
Annuals  flower  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  afler  they  spring 
from  the  seed,  when  they  have  little  nourishment  stored  up 
in  their  tissue ;  and  their  lives  are  destroyed  by  the  process 
(57)  :  biennials  flower  af\er  a  longer  period,  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing the  nourishment  accumulated  in  the  root  during  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  then  perishing  (58)  ;  while  shrubs  and 
treea  do  not  commence  flowering  until  they  are  sufficiently 
established  to  endure  it  The  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
flowering,  however,  is  often  exhibited  in  fruit-trees,  which, 
after  producing  an  excessive  crop  (especially  of  late  fruits, 
such  as  apples),  sometimes  fail  to  bear  the  succeeding  year. 
And  when  the  crop  of  one  year  is  destroyed,  the  nourish- 
ment which  it  would  have  consumed  accumulates,  and  the 
tree  may  bear  more  abundantly  the  following  season. 

241.  The  actual  consumption  of  nourishment  in  flower- 
ing may  be  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  as  by  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  ftirinaceous  store  in  the  roots  of  the 

*  When  the  branch  of  a  fruit-tree,  which  is  sterile  or  does  not 
perfect  its  blossoms,  is  ringed  or  girdled  (by  the  removal  of  a 
narrow  ring  of  bark),  the  elaborated  juices,  being  arrested  in  their 
downward  conrse,  are  accumulated  in  the  branch,  which  is  thus 
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Carrot,  Beet,  &c.,  when  they  begin  to  flower,  leaving  them 
light,  dry,  and  empty ;  and  from  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
sugar  in  the  stalk  of  the  Sugar-cane  (as  also  in  that  of 
Maize)  at  the  same  period.  The  stalks  are  therefore  cut 
for  making  sugar  just  before  the  flowers  expand,  as  they 
then  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

242.  The  consequences  of  this  exhaustion  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  plants  have  already  been  adverted  to  (57-59,  129). 
They  are  further  illustrated  by  the  facility  with  which  an- 
nuals may  be  converted  into  biennials,  or  their  life  prolonged 
indefinitely,  by  preventing  their  flowering  ;  while,  whenever 
they  bear  flowers  and  seed,  whether  during  the  first  or  any 
succeeding  year,  they  commonly  perish.  So  a  common 
annual  Larkspur  has  produced  a  double-flowered  variety  in 
the  gardens,  which  bears  no  seed,  and  has  therefore  become 
a  perennial.  So,  also,  cabbage-stumps,  which  are  planted 
for  seed,  may  be  made  to  bear  heads  the  second  year  by 
destroying  the  flower-shoots  as  they  arise ;  and  the  process 
may  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  thus  converting 
a  biennial  into  a  kind  of  perennial  plant.  The  eflect  of 
flowering  upon  the  longevity  of  the  individual  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  Agave,  or  Century-plant,  —  so  called  because 
it  flowers  in  our  conservatories  only  af\er  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred,  or  at  least  a, great  number  of  years;  while  in  its 
native  sultry  clime  it  generally  flowers  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  years.  But  whenever  this  occurs,  the  sweet 
juice  with  which  it  is  filled  at  the  time  is  consumed  at  a  rate 
correspondent  to  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  its 
huge  flower-stalk  shoots  forth  (19),  and  the  whole  plant 
inevitably  perishes  when  the  seeds  have  ripened.  So,  also, 
the  Corypha,  or  Talipot-tree,  a  magnificent  oriental  Palm, 
which  lives  to  a  great  age  and  attains  an  imposing  altitude 
(bearing  a  crown  of  leaves,  each  of  which  are  often  thirty 
feet  in  diameter),  flowers  only  once ;  but  it  then  bears  an. 
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enormous  number  of  blossoms,  succeeded  by  a  crop  of 
nuts  sufficient  to  supply  a  large  district  with  seed ;  while 
the  tree  immediately  perishes  from  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent upon  this  over-production. 

243.  Flowering  and  fruiting,  then,  draw  largely  upon  the 
plant^s  resources,  while  they  give  back  nothing  in  return. 
In  these  operations,  and  perhaps  in  these  alone,  do  vegeta- 
bles act  as  true  consumers  (like  animals,  236),  decompos- 
ing their  own  products,  and  giving  back  carbonic  acid  and 
water  to  the  air,  instead  of  taking  these  materiab  from  the 
air.  It  is  in  flowering  that  they  actually  consume  most 
In  fruiting,  although  the  plant  is  robbed  of  a  large  quantity 
of  nourishment,  this  is  mostly  accumulated  in  the  fruit  and 
seed,  in  a  concentrated  form,  for  the  future  consumption, 
not  of  the  parent  plant,  but  of  the  new  individual  inclosed 
in  the  seed.  As  we  may  treat  of  the  latter  in  another 
place,  we  have  here  to  contemplate  only  the  real  and  imme- 
diate consumption  of  nourishment  by  the  flower. 

244.  This  is  shown  by  the  action  of  flowers  upon  the  air, 
so  different  from  that  of  leaves.  While  the  foliage  with- 
draws carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  restores  oxygen  (224, 
230),  flowers  take  a  small  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  give  back  carbonic  acid.  While  leaves,  therefore,  purify 
the  air  we  breathe,  flowers  contaminate  it;  though,  of 
course,  only  to  a  degree  which  is  relatively  and  absolutely 
insignificant 

245.  When  carbon  is  consumed  as  fuel,  and  by  the  lud 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  an 
amount  of  heat  is  evolved,  uniformly  and  directly  propor- 
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leaves,  —  or  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  where  it  main- 
tains their  elevated  temperature.  The  consumption  of  a 
given  amount  of  carbon,  &c.,  under  whatever  form,  and 
whether  slowly  or  rapidly,  generates  in  all  cases  the  very 
same  amount  of  heat. 

246.  Now,  since  flowers  consume  carbon  and  produce 
carbonic  acid,  acting  in  this  respect  like  animals,  they  ought 
to  evolve  heat  in  proportion  to  that  consumption.  This,  in 
fact,  they  do.  The  evolution  of  heat  in  blossoming  was  first 
observed  by  Lamarck,  about  seventy  years  ago,  in  the 
European  Arum,  n^hich,  just  as  the  flowers  open,  '^  grows 
hot,''  as  Lamarck  stated, ''  as  if  it  were  about  to  bum.^ 
It  was  afterwards  shown  by  Saussure  in  a  number  of  flow- 
ers, such  as  those  of  the  Bignonia,  Gourd,  and  Tuberose,  and 
the  heat  was  i^hown  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
carbon  of  the  plant  The  increase  of  temperature,  in  these 
cases,  was  measured  by  common  instruments.  But  now 
that  thermo-electric  apparatus  aflfords  the  means  of  measur- 
ing variations  inappreciable  by  the  most  delicate  thermom- 
eter, the  heat  generated  by  any  ordinary  cluster  of  blossoms 
may  be  detected.  The  phenomenon  is  most  striking  in  the 
case  of  some  large  tropical  Aroideous  plants,  where  an  im- 
mense number  of  blossoms  are  crowded  together  and  muf- 
fled by  a  kind  of  hood,  or  spadix  (265),  which  confines  and 
reverberates  the  heat.  In  some  of  these,  the  temperature 
rises  at  times  to  twenty  or  even  fifty  degrees  (Fahrenheit) 
above  the  surrounding  air.* 
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247.  The  source  of  the  heat  in  flowering  is  evident.  As 
to  its  object,  we  cannot  say  whether  its  production  is  the 
immediate  end  in  view,  and  the  plant  bums  some  of  its 
carbon  merely  as  fuel,  or  whether  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  are  incidental  conse- 
quences of  certain  necessary  transformations.  We  have 
remarked  (243)  that  the  principal  consumption  takes  place 
in  the  flower ;  and  that  a  store  is  laid  up  in  the  fruit  and 
seed.  But  much  even  of  this  is  consumed,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  when  the  seed  germinates.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  in  the  Century-plant  (242),  which,  after  liv- 
ing an  hundred  years,  consumes  itself  for  the  benefit  of  its 
oflspring,  who  literally  rise  from  its  ashes,  we  have  the  re- 
alization of  the  fabled  PhoBnix !        q  (J  J 

248.  There  is  another  condition,  whiefli,  if  not  essential 
to  the  production  of  flowers,  exerts  an  important  influ- 
ence. When  plants  are  in  continual  and  luxuriant  growth, 
rapidly  pushing  forth  leafy  branches,  they  seldom  produce 
flower-buds.  Our  fruit-trees,  in  very  moist  seasons,  or  when 
cultivated  in  too  rich  a  soil,  often  grow  luxuriantly,  but  do 
not  flower.  The  same  thing  is  observed  when  our  northern 
fruit-trees  are  transported  into  tropical  climates.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  checks  this  luxuriance,  without  aflect- 
ing  the  health  of  the  individual,  causes  blossoms  to  appear 
earlier  and  more  abundantly  then  they  otherwise  would  do. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  transplanted  fruit-trees  incline  to 
flower  the  first  season  after  their  removal,  though  they  may 


imum,  day  after  day,  very  nearly  at  the  same  hour  of  the  after- 
noon, and  gradually  declining  towards  evening.  In  ordinary  cases 
the  heat  of  flowering  is  absorbed  by  the  vaporization  of  the  sap 
and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  by  the  foliage ;  so  that  the  actual 
temperature  of  a  leafy  plant  in  summer  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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DOt  blossom  again  for  several  years.  A  season  of  compar- 
ative rest  is  essential  to  the  transformation  by  which  flowers 
are  formed.  It  is  in  autumn,  or  at  least  af^er  the  vigorous 
vegetation  of  the  season  is  over,  that  our  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  most  perennial  herbs,  produce  the  flower-buds  of  the 
ensuing  yiear. 

249.  The  requisite  annual  season  of  repose,  which  in 
temperate  climes  is  attained  by  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature in  autumn  and  winter,  is  scarcely  less  marked  in 
many  tropical  countries,  where  winter  is  unknown.  But 
die  result  is  brought  about,  in  the  latter  case,  not  by  cold, 
but  by  excessive  heat  and  dryness.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  the  Canary  Islands  may  be  taken  as  illustrations. 
In  the  Canaries,  the  growing  season  is  from  November  to 
March, —  the  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere, — their 
winter  also,  as  it  is  the  coolest  season,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture being  66^  (Fahrenheit).  But  the  rains  fall  regularly  and 
vegetation  is  active ;  while  in  summer,  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, it  very  seldom  rains,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  as 
high  as  73^.  During  this  dry  season,  when  the  scorching 
sun  reduces  the  soil  nearly  to  the  dryness  and  consistency 
of  brick,  ordinary  vegetation  almost  completely  disappears ; 
and  the  Fig-Marigolds,  Euphorbias,  and  other  succulent 
plants,  which,  fitted  to  this  condition  of  things,  alone  remain 
green,  not  unaptly  represent  the  Firs  and  other  evergreens 
of  high  northern  latitudes.  The  dry  heat  there  brings  about 
the  same  state  of  vegetable  repose  as  cold  with  us.  The 
roots  and    bulbs  then  lie  /Inrmant  beneath  the   Btin-burnt 
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to  growth,  produced  either  by  cold  or  dryness,  occurs,  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree,  through  every  part  of  the 
world. 

250.  These  considerations  explain  the  operations  of 
farcing  plants,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  in  winter 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  summer.  The  gardener  accom- 
plishes these  results  principally  by  skilful  alterations  of  the 
natural  period  of  repose.  He  gives  the  plant  an  artificial 
period  of  rest  by  dryness  at  the  season  when  he  cannot 
command  cold,  and  then,  by  the  influence  of  heat,  light,  and 
moisture,  which  he  can  always  command,  causes  it  to  grow 
at  a  season  when  it  would  have  been  quiescent.  Thus  he 
retards  or  advances,  at  will,  the  periods  of  flowering  and 
of  rest,  or  in  time  completely  inverts  them. 


CHAPTER  Vffl. 

OF  THE  INFLORESCENCE. 

251.  The  term  Inflorescence  is  used  to  designate  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  upon  the  stem  or  branch. 

252.  The  flower,  like  the  branch,  is  evolved  from  a  bud. 
Flower-buds  and  leaf-buds  are  often  so  similar  in  appear- 
ance that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other 
before  their  expansion.  The  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
flower  are  so  obviously  analogous  to  the  leaves  of  a  branch, 
that  they  are  called  in  common  language  the  leaves  of  the 
flower.  Such  a  flower  as  the  Double  Camellia  appears  as 
if  composed  of  a  rosette  of  white  or  colored  leaves,  re- 
sembling, except  in  their  color  and  greater  delicacy,  the 
clusters  of  leaves  which  crown  the  oflshoots  of  such  plants 
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as  the  House-leek,  &c.  We  may  therefore  naturally  con- 
sider a  flower-bud  as  analogous  to  a  leaf-bud  ;  and  a  flower, 
consequently,  as  analogous  to  a  short,  leafy  branch. 

253.  This  analogy  is  confirmed  by  the  position  which 
flowers  occupy.  Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  re- 
specting the  nature  of  flowers,  it  is  certain  that  they  appear 
at  the  same  situations  as  ordinary  buds,  and  at  no  other. 
They  have  the  same  relation  to  the  stem  or  flower-stalk 
which  bears  them,  that  leaf-buds  have  to  the  stem  or  branch 
from  which  they  arise  ;  that  is,  they  occupy  the  extremity 
of  the  stem  or  branch,  and  the  axil  of  the  leaves  (69, 71V 

254.  As  the  arrangement  of  the  buds  governs  the  whole 
disposition  and  symmetry  of  the  branches  (73),  so  the  same 
plan  is  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  blossoms.  The 
fk)wer-stalks  are  merely  the  last  term  of  ramification.  The 
almost  endless  variety  of  modes  in  which  flowers  are  clus- 
tered upon  the  stem,  many  of  •them  exhibiting  the  most 
graceful  of  natural  forms,  all  implicitly  follow  the  general 
law  which  has  controlled  the  whole  development  of  the 
vegetable  from  its  very  germination.  We  have,  throughout, 
merely  buds  terminating  the  stem  and  branches,  or  buds 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 

255.  The  simplest  kind  of  inflorescence  is,  of  course, 
that  of  a  solitary  flower,  —  a  single  flower-stalk  bearing  a 
single  flower ;  as  in  the  Erythronium  (Fig.  1025),  and  the 
Brasenia  (Fig.  383).  The  naked  stalk  which  supports  the 
flower  is  termed  the  Peduncle.  If  the  flower  is  not  raised 
on  a  proper  stalk,  it  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

256.  In  both  of  the  examples  just  adduced,  the  flower  is 
solitary  ;  but  there  is  a  diflerence  in  one  respect.  In  Fig. 
1025,  the  flower  terminates  the  stem  ;  it  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  terminal  bud.  In  Fig.  383,  it  arises  from  the  axil  of  a 
leaf,  or  represents  an  axillary  bud.  These  two  cases,  in 
fact,  exhibit  the  two  types  (reduced  to  the  greatest  sim- 
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plicity),  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the  forms  of 
inflorescence  belong. 

257.  We  may  begin  with  the  second  of  these  plans ;  in 
which  the  flowers  all  spring  from  axillary  buds,  while  the 
terminal  bud,  developing  as  an  ordinary  branch,  continues 
the  stem  or  axis.  The  stem  in  such  case  may  continue  to 
elongate,  and  produce  a  flower  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf, 
until  its  powers  are  exhausted;  as  in  Gratiola  (Fig.  731), 
and  in  Gerardia  (Fig.  735). 

258.  When  the  leaves  which  have  flowers  developed  in 
their  axib  are  reduced  in  size,  or  changed  in  appearance 
from  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  they  are  termed 
Bracts  ;  the  flower-bearing  portion  of  the  stem  or  branch 
is  then  considered  to  belong  to  the  inflorescence ;  the  stalk, 
or  main  continuation  of  the  stem,  is  called  the  Peduncle, 
and  the  separate  stalks  which  support  each  single  flower 
receive  the  name  of  Pedicels.  The  reduced  leaves  or 
bracts,  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels,  are  often  minute  or  in- 
conspicuous, and  sometimes  they  entirely  disappear.  That 
part  of  the  general  peduncle  along  which  flowers  are  borne 
is  occasionally  termed  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence^  and 
sometimes  the  Rachis. 

259.  When  a  single  flower  is  produced  in  the  axil  of  each 
bract,  supported  on  a  pedicel,  while  the  axis  continues  to 
lengthen,  a  Raceme  is  formed ;  as  in  Fi^.  151,  and  in  a 
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with  the  lower  pedicels  elongated,  so  as  to  form  a  level- 
topped  or  slightly  convex  bunch  of  flowers ;  as  in  Crataegus 
or  Wild  Thorn,  &c. 

261.  An  Umbel  (Fig.  153)  only  differs  from  a  corymb 
in  having  all  the  pedicels  arising  from  the  same  point ;  the 
general  peduncle,  in  this  case,  bearing  several  flowers  with- 
out any  perceptible  elongation  of  the  axis  of  inflorescence 
(258).     Ex.  Primula  pusUla  (Fig.  692). 


262.  A  corymb  being  evidently  the  same  as  a  raceme 
with  a  short  axis,  and  an  umbel  the  same  as  a  corymb  with 
a  still  shorter  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the  outer  flowers  of  an 
umbel  or  corymb  correspond  to  the  lowermost  in  the  raceme, 
and  that  these  will  first  expand,  the  blossoming  proceeding 
regularly  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  This  mpde  of 
development  uniformly  takes  place  when  the  flowers  arise 
from  axillary  buds,  as  in  all  these  cases  (257-271);  on 
which  account  this  general  kind  of  inflorescence  is  said  to 
be  centripetal. 

263.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  the  flowers  are  raised  on 
stalks,  or  pedicels.  When  these  are  wanting,  or  very  short, 
the  plan  remains  the  same,  but  the  appearance  is  somewhat 
different 

FIG.  151  - 163.    Biagrami  of  a  ilmple  raceme,  corymb,  and  umbel. 

15* 
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264.  Thus  a  Spike  is  the  same  as  a  raceme,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  sessihy  or  destitute  of  stalks ;  as  in  the 
Plantain  (Fig.  701),  Polygonum  (Fig.  861),  the  Saunirus 
(Fig.  898),  &c. 

265.  A  Spadix  is  a  spike  enveloped  hy  a  large  bract  or 
modified  leaf.  Ex.  Calla  palustris  (Fig.  154),  the  cultivated 
Calla  -^thiopica,  Arum  triphyllum,  or  Indian  Turnip  (Fig. 
155),  the  Skunk  Cabbage  (Fig.  983). 


266.  An  Ament,  or  Catkin,  is  merely  a  particular  kind  of 
spike  with  scaly  bracts,  crowded  together,  the  whole  usually 
falling  off,  after  flowering,  in  a  single  piece ;  as  in  the  Wil- 
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Bush,  or  Cephalanthus  (Fig.  632),  may  be  copceived  to 
arise  from  the  shortening  of  the  pedicels  either  of  an  umbel 
(Fig.  153),  or  a  corymb  (Fig.  152).  It  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  these,  that  the  spike  does  to  the  raceme.  It  difiers 
from  the  spike  only  in  its  very  short  axis.  In  all  these  vari- 
eties, the  blossoms  necessarily  expand  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  or  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  (262). 

268.  The  base  both  of  the  head  and  the  umbel  is  fre- 
quently furnished  with  a  number  of  imperfect  leaves  or 

bracts,  crowded  together, 
or  forming  a  whorl  (182), 
termed  an  Involucre.  The 
involucre  assumes  a  great 
variety  of  forms;  sometimes 
resembling  a  calyx ;  and 
sometimes  (as  in  Comus 
Florida,  or  common  Dog- 
wood, and  C.  Canadensis, 
Fig.  160),  becoming  petal- 
like, and  much  more  showy 
than  the  blossom  itself.  It 
-  is,  however,  distinguished 
from  the  cal)rx  or  corolla 
by  including  a  number  of 
^  ^  flowers ;  yet  in  the  Mallow 

and  Hibiscus  (Fig.  463), 
and  some  other  plants,  the  involucre  forms  a  kind  of  outer 
calyx  to  each  flower. 
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in  the  Sunflower,  and  in  similar  plants.  What  were  called 
compound  flowers  hy  the  older  botanists,  such  as  the  Sun- 
flower, Aster,  Marigold,  &c.,  are  heads  of  this  kind,  con- 
taining a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  flowers,  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  receptacle  (or  dilated  branch),  and  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  (Fig.  654).  Not  unfrequently  the  separate 
flowers  are  also  furnished  with  bracts ;  as  in  the  Sunflower, 
Rudbeckia,  Coreopsis,  &c.,  when  these  receive  the  name  of 
Pale^,  or  Chaff  (Fig.  660). 

270.  The  Fio  presents  a  case  of  very  singular  inflores- 
cence (Fig.  161,  162),  the  flowers  being  inclosed  within  the 
fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  hollow  and  nearly  closed  at  the 
top.  The  magnified  slice  (Fig.  163)  shows  that  the  inner 
surface  is  lined,  not  with  mere  seeds,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
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posed,  but  with  a  multitude  of  small  blossoms.  The  fig  is 
therefore  something  like  a  mulberry  (Fig.  164)  turned  in- 
side out. 

271.  In  all  the  cases  yet  mentioned,  the  flower-clusters 
are  simple ;  the  lateral  buds  each  developing  only  a  single 
flower.  But  the  lateral  flower-stalks  may  subdivide,  just 
like  ordinary  branches;  when  the  inflorescence  becomes 
compound.  The  modifications  produced  by  a  second 
branching  of  the  inflorescence  are  readily  understood.  If 
tlie  branches  of  a  raceme  are  prolonged,  and  give  rise  to 
other  flowers  on  pedicels  similarly  arranged,  a  compound 
raceme  is  produced ;  but  if  they  branch  irregularly,  a  Pan- 
icle (Fig.  158)  IS  formed.  A  compact  panicle,  of  a  some- 
what pyramidal  form,  but  contracted  at  the  base,  is  called  a 
Thtrsus  ;  as  in  the  Lilac,  the  Horse-Chestnut  (Fig.  500), 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  &c.  A  corymb,  the  branches  of  which 
are  similarly  subdivided,  forms  a  compound  corymb ;  and  an 
umbel,  where  the  branches  (often  called  rays)  bear  smaller 
umbels  at  their  apex,  is  termed  a  compound  umbel  (Fig. 
606)  ;  examples  of  which  occur  in  almost  all  the  species  of 
the  order  Umbelliferse.  For  these  secondary  umbels,  a 
good  English  name  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Darlington, 
that  of  Umbellbts.  Their  involucre,  when  they  have  any, 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  principal  umbel  by  the 
name  of  Involucel. 

272.  In  description,  it  is  often  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  bracts  on  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence,  and 
those  at  the  base  of  the  primary  branches ;  in  which  case 
the  former  are  termed  Bracteoles,  or  Bractlets  ;  but  there 
is  no  real  limit,  either  between  bractlets  and  true  bracts,  or 
between  bracts  and  true  leaves. 

273.  In  the  other  principal  mode  of  inflorescence  (256), 
the  solitary  or  primary  flower  arises  from  a  terminal  bud,  as 
in  Fig.  165.    Further  elongation  of  the  stem  is  of  course 
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impossible ;  and  in  many  plants  no  additional  development 
takes  place.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case  ; 
for  the  accumulation  of  nourishment  in  the  stem  afler  the 
production  of  the  terminal  flower  often  causes  buds  to  de- 
velope  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  or  bracts,  in  the  form 
either  of  leafy  or  of  flower  branches.  If  leafy  branches 
are  produced,  these  continue  the  stem  beyond  the  flower, 
which  becomes  lateral  and  to  appearance  axillary  when 
only  one  branch  is  formed  (as  in  Arenaria  lateriflora, 
Fig.  446),  or  is  leA  in  the  forks  of  the  branches  when  two 
arise,  one  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  upper  pair  of  leaves, 
as  in  many  Chickweeds.  But  these  branches  are  at  length 
terminated,  like  the  original  stem,  with  a  single  flower,  and 
if  they  again  branch,  the  branchlets  also  terminate  in  a 
flower;  so  that  all  the  flowers  arise  from  terminal  buds. 
But  if  the  buds  of  all  the  upper  axils  appear  in  the  form  of 
single  flowers,  a  kind  of  reversed  spike  or  raceme  is  pro- 
duced (according  as  the  flowers  are  sessile  or  on  peduncles), 
which  blossoms  from  the  summit  doumtoards^  the  terminal 
flower  being  the  oldest  Most  frequently  a  single  peduncle 
arises  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf  of  the  uppermost  pair  (as 
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which  is  known  by  its  flowering  earliest,  and  by  having  no 
bracts  on  its  peduncle,  and  one  belonging  to  the  axil  of 
each  leaf;  the  latter  opening  a  little  later,  and  having  a  pair 
of  bracts  on  the  peduncle.  If  the  development  continues, 
a  flower  is  produced  in  the  axil  of  each  of  these  bracts,  so 
that  the  branch  likewise  bears  three  flowers,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  oldest,  and  the  lateral  furnished  with  bracts 
on  their  peduncles,  as  in  Fig.  167.  This  may  go  on  until 
the  powers  of  the  stem  are  exhausted,  or  until  the  lateral 
peduncles  (at  length  reduced  to  single  internodes)  are  pro- 
duced without  bractlets,  when  no  more  branches  can  arise. 
Since  the  central  flower,  being  the  oldest,  is  the  first  to  ex- 
pand, and  the  central  ones  of  each  cluster  precede  the 
lateral  ones,  this  kind  of  inflorescence  is  called  centrifugal. 
It  is  also  termed  q/mose^  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
being  the  same  as  in  the  proper  cyme  of  the  older  au- 
thors. The  successive  production  of  flower-branches  after 
the  original  terminal  flower  has  expanded,  or  even  ripened 
its  fruit,  in  the  Chickweed,  and  other  plants  of  that  family 
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of  "Viburnum,  Elder,  Hydrangea,  6cc.,  has  the  same  struc- 
ture ;  except  that  the  whole  transformation  has  taken  place, 
and  all  the  numerous  flower-buds  are  completely  formed, 
before  any  of  them  are  expanded.  The  cyme  is  usually 
broad  and  flat-topped,  like  a  corymb ;  from  which  it  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  mostly  regular  three-forked  rami- 
fication, and  by  the  central  flowers  of  each  cluster  being  the 
first  to  expand.  The  central  clusters,  also,  representing  the 
proper  summit  of  the  stem,  being  earliest  in  blossom,  and 
the  lateral  ones  following  in  exactly  the  reverse  order  from 
that  of  the  corymb  (Fig.  152),  the  general  expansion  is  cen* 
triJugaJ,  that  is,  proceeds  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. 

274.  A  cyme  with  the  flowers  crowded  and  nearly  ses- 
sile is  called  a  Fascicle  ;  as  in  the  Sweet  William,  and  in 
Fig.  645;  or,  when  much  crowded  and  like  a  head,  a 
Glomebxjle. 

275.  Various  modifications  of  both  forms  of  inflores- 
cence, but  especially  of  the  centrifugal  or  cymose,  arise 
from  irregular  development,  or  the  suppression  of  parts, 
such  as   the  non-appearance    sometimes  of   the    central 

flower,  or  often  of  one 
of  the  lateral  branches 
at  each  division;  as  in 
the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions of  Fig.  168,  where 
one  of  the  lateral  pedi- 
cels is  wanting.     When 
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kmd  of  one-sided  raceme,  and  the  flowers  seem  to  expand 
from  below  upwards,  or  centripetally.  The  diagram,  Fig. 
169,  when  compared  with  Fig*  168,  explains  this  anomaly. 
The  place  of  the  axillary  branch  which  fails  to  develope  at 
each  ramification  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Cases 
like  this  occur  in  several  Hypericums,  and  in  some  other 
oppo^te-leaved  plants.  An  analogous  case  occurs  in  many 
alternate-leaved  plants ;  where  the  stem,  being  terminated 
by  a  flower,  is  prolonged  by  a  branch  from  the  axil  of  the 
uppermost  leaf,  or  bract :  this,  bearing  a  flower,  is  similar- 
ly prolonged  by  a  secondary  branch,  that  by  a  third,  and 
so  on ;  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  170.  Such  forms 
of  inflorescence  —  which  we  may  observe  in  most  Sedums, 
in  the  Foi^et-me-not  (Fig.  759),  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
family  of  BoraginacesB  —  imitate  the  raceme  so  nearly  that 
they  have  commonly  been  considered  as  of  that  kind. 
They  are  perfectly  distinguishable,  however,  by  the  position 
of  the  flowers  exactly  opposite  the  leaf  or  bract ;  while  in 
the  raceme,  and  in  every  modification  of  centripetal  inflo- 
rescence, the  flowers  necessarily  spring  from  the  axils  of  the 
bracts  (257-259).  But  if  the  bracts  disappear,  the  true 
nature  of  such  clusters  is  not  readily  made  out.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  the  undeveloped  portion  is  usually  coiled  in  a 
spiral  or  drcinate  manner,  graduaUy  unrolling  as  the  flow- 
ers open.  Hence  they  are  named  scorpioid  or  helicoid 
cymes. 

276.  The  cyme,  raceme,  head,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  one- 
flowered  peduncle,  may  be  produced,  either  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  stem  or  leafy  branch  (terminal) ^  or  in  the  axil  of 
the  leaves  {axUlary).  A  peduncle  which  arises  from  the  * 
stem  at  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  called  a 
Scape  (Fig.  397,403,  424,  437,  &c.),  or  sometimes  a  radi* 
cal  peduncle, 

277.  In  some  species  of  Solanum,  &c.,  the  peduncles 

16 
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arise  'from  the  stem  at  a  short  distance  above  the  axils  of 
the  leaves ;  an  apparent  deviation  produced  by  the  cohesion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  peduncle  with  the  stem.  In  Lim- 
nanthemum  (Fig.  820),  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  long 
petioles,  an  anomaly  which  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  peduncle  and  petiole  to  have  grown  together 
for  nearly  their  whole  length.  In  Tilia  (Bass-wood  or  Lin- 
den, Fig.  467),  the  peduncle  is  evidently  united  with  the 
midrib  of  the  floral  leaf. 

278.  In  the  Vine  (Fig.  171,  where  the  tendrils  take  the 
place  of  flower-stalks)  and  the  Poke,  or  Phytolacca  (Fig. 
866),  the  peduncles  are  situated  exactly  opposite  the  leaves, 
instead  of  being  in  their  axils ;  an  anomaly  which  at  flrst 
sight  appears  very  puzzling.  But  in  these  cases  we  observe 
that  the  uppermost  raceme,  or  thyrsus,  or  tendril,  terminates 
the  stem ;  and  that  the  latter  is  continued  by  the  growth  of 
the  axillary  bud  situated  between  the  petiole  and  the  pe- 
duncle ;  the  branch  thus  formed,  assuming  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  main  stem,  and  appearing  to  be  its  continuation, 
throws  the  peduncle  to  the  opposite  side :  this  process,  re- 
peated at  every  flower-branch,  produces  the  anomaly  in 
question.  It  is  a  case  quite  similar  to  that  which  Fig.  170 
is  intended  to  illustrate,  except  that  the  peduncles  branch  or 
bear  clusters,  instead  of  single  flowers. 

279.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  the  two  principal 
modes  of  inflorescence  is  observed,  the  general  axis  devel- 
oping in  one  way,  but  the  separate  clusters  of  flowers  in 
the  other.  Thus  the  heads  of  all  the  Compositse  (Fig.  654, 
6zc.)  are  centripetaly  the  flowers  expanding  regularly  from 
the  margin  or  circumference  to  the  centre;  while  the 
branches  that  bear  the  heads  are  developed  in  the  centrif- 
ugal mode,  the  terminal  or  central  heads  first  coming  into 
flower.  This  is  exactly  reversed  in  all  Labiates  (plants  of 
the  Mmt  tribe) ;  where  the  stem  developes  in  the  centripetal 
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mode,  the  axillary  clusters  of  flowers  being  produced  in  the 
form  of  a  general  raceme  or  spike  which  blossoms  from 
below  upwards ;  while  the  flowers  of  each  cluster  form  a 
cyme,  and  expand  in  the  centrifugal  manner. 

280.  The  reduced  cymes  (or*  Cymitles)  of  Labiatse  are 

usually  close  and  compact, 
and  being  situated  one  in 
each  axil  of  the  opposite 
leaves,  they  frequently  form 
clusters  which  surround  the 
stem,  like  a  whorl  or  verti- 
cil :  hence  such  flowers  are 
often  said  to  be  whorled  or 
verticUlatey  which  is  not  real- 
^  ly  the  case,  as  they  all  spring 
from  the  axils  of  the  two 
leaves.  A  reduced  cyme  of 
this  kind  is  sometimes  termed 
a  Vbbticillastbr.  Ex.  Le- 
onurus,  or  Catnip,  Marubium, 
or  Horehound.  True  whorled 
flowers  occur  only  in  some 
plants  with  whorled  leaves, 
171  as  in  Hippuris  (Pig.   581), 

and  the  Water  Milfoil. 

FIO.  171.    The  Gnpe-Vine,  lllaitratlDg  the  cne  of  branchei  (tendrllB)  oppo- 
•lia  the  letTei. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
of  the  floweb. 

§  1.   The  Flower  in  general,  and  its  component  Parts. 

281.  Having  glanced  at  the  circumstances  which  attend 
and  control  the  production  of  flowers,  and  considered  the 
laws  which  govern  their  arrangement,  we  have  next  to  in- 
quire what  the  flower  is  composed  of. 

282.  The  flower  assumes  an  endless  variety  of  forms  in 
different  species,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  properly  to  de* 
fine  it  The  name  was  earliest  applied,  as  it  is  still  in 
popular  language  generally  applied,  to  the  delicate  and 
gaily*colored  leaves  of  petals,  so  different  from  the  sober 
green  of  the  foliage.  But  the  petals,  and  all  these  bright 
hues  are  entirely  wanting  in  many  flowers,  while  ordinary 
leaves  sometimes  assume  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  blos- 
som. The  stamens  and  pistils  are  characteristic  organs 
of  the  flower ;  but  sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  these 
disappear  from  a  particular  flower,  and  both  are  absent 
from  full  double  Roses,  Camellias,  &c.,  in  which  we  have 
only  a  regular  cluster,  or  rosette,  of  delicate  leaves. 

283.  We  must  commence,  therefore,  by  assuming  some 
particular  example  as  a  type  or  pattern.  The  pattern  flow*, 
er,  evidently,  should  not  be  that  which  is  reduced  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  simplicity,  nor  that  which  exhibits  the 
highest  complexity ;  but  one  which  presents  all  the  or- 
gans of  a  perfect  flower  in  the  most  distbct  and  simple 
state.  That  the  flower  which  we  take  for  present  illustra- 
tion fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  such  a  type  will  presently 
appear. 

284.  The  organs  of  the  flower  are  of  two  sorts,  namely, 
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1st,  its  leaves  or  envelopes ;  and  2d,  those  peculiar  organs 
which  ordinarily  have  no  resemhlance  to  leaves.  The  former 
are  of  course  exterior^  or  latoer  than  the  latter,  which  in  the 
bud  they  inclose. 

285.  The  Floral  Envelopes  are  commonly  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  or  occupy  two  rows,  one  above  or  within  the 
other.  The  lower  or  outer  row  is  termed  the  Calyx,  and 
commonly  exhibits  the  green  color  of  ordinary  leaves  (Fig. 
172,  a).  The  inner  row,  which  is  usually  of  more  delicate 
texture  and  brighter  hue,  and  forms  the  most  showy  part  of 
the  blossom,  is  named  the  Corolla  (Fig.  172,  h).  The 
several  parts  or  leaves  of  the  corolla  are  called  Petals  ; 
and  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  have  received  the  analogous 
name  of  Sepals. 

286.  But  when  the  floral  envelopes  consist  of  only  one 
whorl  of  leaves,  they  are  called  calyx^  whatever  be  their 
appearance,  texture,  or  color.  For,  since  the  calyx  is  fre* 
quently  delicate  and  petal-like  (in  botanical  language  peta- 
loid  or  colored)^2^di  the  corolla  sometimes  greenish  or  leaf- 
like, the  only  real  difierence  between  the  two  is,  that  the 
calyx  represents  the  outer,  and  the  corolla  the  inner  series ; 
and  even  this  distinction  becomes  more  or  less  arbitrary 
when  either,  or  both,  of  these  organs  consist  of  more  than 
one  row  or  whorl.  The  floral  envelopes  are  collectively 
termed  the  Perianth  {perianthium  or  perigonium) :  but 
this  name  is  seldom  used,  except  in  cases  where  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  not  satisfactorily  distinguishable,  or  where 
the  existence  of  two  series  is  uncertain ;  ^  in  very  many 
Endogenous  plants. 

287.  As  there  are  two  sorts  of  floral  envelopes,  so  the 
essential  organs  they  inclose  are  likewise  of  two  kinds,  and 
occupy  two  rows,  one  within  the  other.  The  first  of  these, 
those  next  within  the  petals,  are  the  Stamens  (Fig.  172,  c). 
A  stamen  consists  of  a  column  or  stalk,  called  the  Fila* 
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HEifT  (Fig.  174,  a),  which  bears  on  its  summit  a  romided 
body,  or  case,  termed  the  Anther  (5),  filled  with  a  powdery 
substance  called  Pollen.  The  older  botanists  had  no  gener- 
al term  for  the  stamens  taken  collectively,  analogous  to  that 
of  corolla  for  the  entire  whorl  of  petals,  and  of  calyx  for  the 
whorl  of  sepals.  A  name  has  however  recently  been  pro- 
posed for  the  staminate  system  of  a  flower,  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally convenient  to  use  ;  that  of  Andrcecixjm. 
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288.  The  remaining,  or  seed-bearing  o^ans,  which  oc- 
cupy the  centre  or  summit  of  the  fk)wer,  for  whose  protec- 
tion  and  perfection  all  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  in 
some  way  subservient,  are  termed  the  Pistils  (Fig.  172, 
d).  To  them  the  collective  name  of  Gyn-ecium  has  been 
applied. 

289.  A  pistil  is  distbguished  into  three  parts,;  namely, 
Isl,  the  Ovary  (Fig.  175,  a),  the  hollow  portion  at  the 
base  which  contains  the  Ovttlbs,  or  bodies  destined  to  be- 
come seeds ;  2d,  the  Style  (^),  or  columnar  prolongation  of 
the  apex  of  the  ovary ;  and  3d,  the  Stigma  (c),  or  termina- 
tion of  the  style,  sometimes  a  mere  point,  but  which  oflen 
appears  as  a  small  knob,  or  in  some  other  form.  The  cavity 
of  the  ovary  is  called  its  cell. 

290.  All  the  organs  of  the  flower  are  situated  on,  or  grow 
out  of,  the  apex  of  the  flower-stalk,  into  which  they  are 
said,  in  botanical  language,  to  be  inserted^  and  which  is 
called  the  Tobus,  or  Receptacle.  It  is  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  to  which  the  floral  organs  are  attached  (just  as  leaves 
are  to  ^e  stem) ;  the  calyx  at  its  very  base  ;  the  petals  just 
within  or  above  the  calyx ;  the  stamens  just  within  the 
petals ;  and  the  pistils  within  or  above  the  stamens. 

291.  Such  is  the  structure  of  a  complete  and  regular 
flower.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  termed  protecting 
organs.  In  the  bud,  they  envelope  the  other  parts :  the 
calyx  sometimes  forms  a  covering  even  for  the  fruit ;  and 
when  it  retains  its  leaf-like  texture  and  color,  it  digests  the 
sap  of  the  plant  in  the  same  manner  as  true  leaves :  the 
corolla  elaborates  honey  or  other  secretions,  for  the  nourish- 
ment, as  is  supposed,  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  But  neither 
the  calyx  nor  corolla  is  essential  to  a  flower,  one  or  both 
being  not  unfrequently  wanting,  or  very  minute.  The  sta- 
mens and  pistils  are,  however,  essential  organs  of  the  flower, 
since  both  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  seed.    But 
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the  two  are  not  always  present  in  the  same  flower,  as  will 
hereafler  be  seen. 


§  2.  Of  the  Structure  of  the  Flower,  and  its  various 
Modifications. 

292.  Our  pattern  flower  (Fig.  172,  173)  is  complete^  for 
it  possesses  all  the  organs  or  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is  xtm- 
|72e,  for  it  exhibits  only  one  set  or  row  of  each  kind.  It  is 
perfectly  regular  and  symmetrical^  the  number  of  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  being  the  same  throughout,  name* 
ly,  five,  and  the  size  and  form  of  the  members  of  each  set 
being  uniform.  A  section  across  the  flower  or  flower-bud 
would  present  the  same  ground-plan  as  in  Fig.  177. 

293.  From  this  type^  moreover,  all  of  the  almost  number- 
less variety  of  forms  which  flowers  exhibit  may  readily  be 
deduced.  They  all  result  from  certain  variations  in  the  de* 
tails  of  the  plan, — variations  such  as  are  known  to  aflTect 
ordinary  branches  and  leaves,  and  are  perfectly  accordant 
with  the  recognized  laws  and  phenomena  of  vegetation ; — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  increase  of  the  number  of  parts 
in  each  set;  the  production  of  two  or  more  rows  of  some  or 
all  of  the  floral  organs  ;  or,  on  tKe  other  hand,  the  diminu- 
tion of  parts,  or  their  cohesion  in  a  variety  of  modes,  and  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  one  mass.  Taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, therefore,  that  all  flowers  are  constructed  upon  one  and 
the  same  general  plan,  the  botanist,  having  chosen  the  type 
which  represents  his  ideal  conception  of  the  simplest  and 
most  perfect  flower,  applies  it  to  all  the  cases  which  present 
themselves,  and  particularly  to  the  elucidation  of  those 
blossoms  in  which  the  true  structure  and  symmetry  are  more 
or  less  masked  or  obscured.  Its  application,  like  the  touch 
of  the  disenchanting  spear  of  Ithuriel,  at  once  reveals  the 
primitive  character  of  the  most  disguised  and  complicated 
forms  of  vegetable  organization. 
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294.  The  principal  causes  which,  upon  our  supposition, 
interfere  with,  and  more  or  less  disguise,  the  typical  and 
symmetrical  structure  of  the  flower,  are : 

1st  The  production  of  one  or  more  additional  whorls  or 
sets  of  some  of  the  floral  organs. 

2d.  The  union  of  the  parts  of  the  same  set  hy  the  cohe- 
sion of  their  contiguous  margins. 

3d.  The  cohesion  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  different  sets. 

4th.  The  non-production  (suppression)  of  some  of  the 
sets  altogether. 

5th.  The  non-production,  or  abortion,  of  some  of  the  parts 
of  one  or  more  sets  of  organs. 

6th.  The  imequal  development,  or  unequal  imion  of  dif> 
ferent  parts. 

7th.  Deviations  or  changes  in  the  form  of  the  receptacle 
or  axis  of  the  flower. 

295.  Several  of  these  deviations  from  the  typical  state  of 
the  flower  do  not  interfere  with  its  symmetry ;  a  flower  be- 
ing termed  symmetrical  when  there  is  an  equal  number  of 
parts  in  each  series.  The  regularity  of  the  flower  is  affect- 
ed by  the  flflh  and  sixth  of  the  causes  enumerated,  a  flower 
being  called  regular  when  the  several  parts  of  the  same  set 
of  organs  are  uniform  in  size  and  shape ;  and  irregular^ 
when  this  is  not  the  case. 

296.  Since  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  flower  is 
constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan  in  alfthe  species 
of  the  same  natural  family  of  plants,  we  may  draw  some 
illustrations  of  our  view  from  a  single  group  of  nearly  re- 
lated plants.  The  order  Crassulacese  aflbrds  the  best  exam- 
ples of  flowers  most  conformable  to  our  assumed  pattern, 
which,  indeed,  is  actually  realized  in  its  typical  genus, 
Crassula.  In  tfiis  case  (Fig.  176),  we  have  a  calyx  of  five 
sepals,  a  corolla  of  five  petals  alternate  with  the  former,  an 
andrcBcium  (2^)  of  five  stamens  alternating  with  the  petals, 
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and  a  gyneecium  (288)  of  five  pistils,  which  are  alternate 
with  the  stamens ;  and  all  the  parts  are  regular  and  sym- 
metrical, and  also  distinct  and  free  from  each  other ;  except 
that  the  sepals  are  somewhat  united  at  the  hase,  and  the 
petals  and  stamens  slightly  connected  with  the  inside  of  the 
calyx,  instead  of  manifestly  arising  from  the  receptacle  or 
axis,  just  heneath  the  pistils.  The  arrangement  of  the 
organs  is  more  distmctly  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
or  ground-plan  (Fig.  1T7),  representing  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  unopened  flower ;  the  exterior  row  of  lines  being 
of  course  intended  for  the  whorl  of  sepals ;  that  within,  for 
the  petals ;  the  five  small  dots,  for  the  stamens ;  and  the 
central  series,  for  the  pistils. 

297.  Other  plants  of  the  same  family  exhibit  several 
classes  of  deviations  from  this  pattern.  Thus  the  Sedums, 
or  Stone-crops  (Fig.  178),  vary  from  the  tjrpe  merely  by 
having  twice  as  many  stamens  as  there  are  petals  or  sepals. 
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This  deviatioD  is  owing,  as  we  suppose,  to  the  production  of 
an  additional  set  or  whorl  of  stamens ;  and  the  supernumer- 
aries may  be  recognized  by  their  shorter  filaments,  as  well 
as  their  position  before  the  petals  (alternate  with  the  first,  as 
is  seen  in  the  ground  plan.  Fig.  179).  It  therefore  illus* 
trates  the  first  class  of  the  deviations  enumerated  in  para- 
graph 294.  A  third  genus  (Rochea)  exhibits  the  same 
normal  flower  as  Crassula,  except  that  the  contiguous  edges 
of  the  petals  slightly  cohere  about  half  their  length,  although 
a  little  force  suffices  to  separate  them :  in  another  (Gram- 
manthes,  Fig.  180),  the  petals  are  firmly  united  into  a  tube 
for  more  than  half  their  length ;  and  so  are  the  sepals,  like- 
wise. These  accordingly  illustrate  the  second  class  of  de- 
viations from  primitive  simplicity.  Next,  the  genus  Cotyle- 
don (Fig.  181)  presents  both  of  these  cases  together  in  one 
flower ;  that  is,  its  sepals  and  petals  are  each  partly  united 
in  a  cup  or  tube,  as  in  Grammanthes ;  and  the  stamens  are 
doubled,  as  in  Sedum.  And  the  same  instance  also  exhibits 
the  third  class  of  deviations,  namely,  the  cohesion  of  difier- 
ent  sets  of  organs  with  each  other;  for  the  stamens  are 
coherent  at  their  base  with  the  corolla,  out  of  which  they 
therefore  seem  to  arise,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  182,  where  the 
corolla  is  laid  open  and  displayed.  The  pistils,  although 
ordinarily  exhibiting  a  strong  tendency  to  unite,  are  per- 
fectly distinct  in  all  these  cases,  and  indeed  throughout  the^ 
order,  with  two  exceptions ;  one  of  which  is  seen  in  Pen- 
thorum,  where  the  five  ovaries  (Fig.  183)  are  united  be- 
low into  a  solid  body,  while  their  summits,  as  well  as  the 
styles,  are  separate.  The  same  plant  also  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  the  non-production  {suppression)  of  one  whorl  of 
organs,  that  of  the  petals ;  which,  alihough  present  in  some 
specimens,  are  altogether  wanting  in  others.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  the  suppression  of  one  part  out  of  each  whorl 
of  floral  organs  is  observed  in  Sedum  ternatum  (a  common 
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Stone-crop  in  gardens),  and  a  few  other  North  American 
.species;  where  the  first  flower  which  the  stem  or  branch 
produces  has  Ave  sepals,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  five 
pistils,  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  nearly  all  the  subse* 
quent  flowers  exhibit  only  four  sepals,  four  petals,  eight 
stamens  (four  in  each  whorl),  and  four  pistils.  Again,  as- 
suming  the  number  of  parts  in  each  whorl  to  be  normally 
five  in  this  order,  we  notice  a  constant  reduction  in  Tillsea, 
where  the  whorls  consist  of  only  three  or  four  parts ;  and 
an  increase  in  Sempervivum  (the  House-leek),  in  which  the 
sepab,  petals,  and  pistils  vary  from  six  to  twenty,  and  the 


stamens  from  twelve  to  forty.*  Thus  a  single  group  of 
closely  related  plants,  all  evidently  constructed  on  the  same 
pattern,  exhibits  four  or  five  of  the  seven  classes  of  devia* 
tion  above  enumerated. 

*  Terms  expressive  of  the  number  of  parts  in  a  whorl,  or  set 
of  organs,  are  sometimes  employed  in  descnptive  botany ;  snch 
as  dimerous^  for  a  whorl  of  two  parts ;  tritnerous^  for  a  whorl  of 
three  ;  tetramerous,  for  a  whorl  of  four  ;  peritamerous,  for  a  whorl 
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298.  These  illustrations  may  readily  be  extended  to  dif- 
ferent orders,  so  as  to  furnish  examples  of  every  kind  and 
degree  of  deviation.  Our  further  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flower  may  be  given  in  this  form  ;  and  most  of 
the  technical  terms  which  are  necessarily  employed  in  de- 
scribing these  modifications  may  be  introduced,  and  con- 
cisely defined,  as  we  proceed. 

299.  Thus  an  increased  number  of  whorls  of  all  the 
floral  organs  occurs  in  the  Magnolia  tribe  (Fig.  358) ;  the 
floral  envelopes  occupying  three  or  four  rows,  while  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  very  numerous,  and  compactly  ar- 
ranged on  the  elongated  receptacle.  Several  whorls  of 
stamens  and  pistils  are  also  produced  in  Ranunculus  (Fig. 
347,  &c.).  Anemone,  and  most. plants  of  the  same  family  ; 
while  in  the  Water-Lily  (Fig.  393),  the  floral  envelopes  and 
stamens  occupy  several  rows ;  and  a  multiplication  of  the 
stamens  occurs  in  various  plants ;  as  in  Hypericum  (Fig. 
442),  and  the  Linden  (Fig.  467).  When  any  parts  of  the 
flower  are  inconstant  in  number,  or  so  numerous  that  they 
are  not  readily  counted,  they  are  said  to  be  indefinite ;  and 
a  flower  with  numerous  stamens  is  also  termed  polyandrous. 

300.  The  union  of  the  parts  of  the  same  whorl  or  set  of 
organs  is  so  frequent,  that  few  cases  are  to  be  found  in 
which  it  does  not  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  some 
portion  of  the  flower.  When  the  sepals  are  united,  as  in 
Phlox  (Fig.  775),  Convolvulus  (Fig.  792),  &c.,  the  calyx  is 
said  to  be  tnonosepalous^  or,  more  correctly,  gamosepalous  ; 
when  the  petals  are  united,  as  in  Convolvulus  and  Phlox, 
above  cited,  and  all  that  class  of  plants,  the  corolla  is  said 
to  be  monopetdlous^  or  gamopetalous ;  the  latter  being  the 
appropriate  term,  as  it  denotes  that  the  petals  are  united  ; 
but  the  former  is  in  common  use,  although  strictly  incorrect, 
as  it  implies  that  the  corolla  consists  of  a  single  petal.  The 
inappropriate  names,  in  these  cases,  were  given  long  before 
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the  Structure  was  rightly  understood.  So,  also,  such  a 
calyx  or  corolla  is  said  to  be  entire^  when  the  sepals  or 
petals  are  united  to  their  very  summits  (as  the  corolla  of 
Convolvulus),  or  to  be  toothed^  lohed^  clefts  or  parted^  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  the  union  is  incomplete ;  this 
language  being  employed  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  divisions 
of  leaves  (155).  When  the  sepals  are  not  united,  the 
calyx  is  said  to  be  polysepdhus ;  and  when  the  petals  are 
distinct,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  polypetdlous ;  that  is,  com- 
posed of  several  petals. 

301.  The  union  of  the  stamens  occurs  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  the  filaments  are  combined,  while  the  anthers  are 
distinct.  When  thus  united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set, 
they  are  said  to  be  monadelphous ;  as  in  Fig.  186.  When 
united  by  tlieir  filaments  into  two  sets,  they  are  diadelphaui 
(Fig.  185),  as  in  most  of  the  Pea  tribe  (Leguminosse), 
where  nine  stamens  form  one  set  and  the  tenth  is  solitary ; 
and  in  Dielytra  (Fig.  405),  where  the  six  stamens  are  equally 
combined  in  two  sets.  When  united  or  arranged  in  three 
sets  or  parcels,  they  are  said  to  be  triadelphaus^  or  if  in 
several,  polyadelphous ;  as  in  H3rpericum  (Fig.  442),  6ic. 
In  other  cases,  the  filaments  are  distinct,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  anthers  united  into  a  ring ;  as  in  the  vast  order  Com- 
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positse,  or  class  Syngenesia  of  the  Linneean  artificial  S3r8tem ; 
when  the  stamens  are  said  to  be  iyngenesiaus  (Fig.  187, 
188).  Again,  in  Lobelia,  not  only  are  the  anthers  syngene- 
sious,  but  the  filaments  are  also  combined  into  a  tube  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  (Fig.  656).  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  the  Gourd  tribe  (Fig.  189,  190),  where  the 
long  and  sinuous  anthers  are  besides  usually  remarkably 
contorted,  as  well  as  coherent  into  a  mass. 

902.  The  union  of  the  pistils  is  still  more  common  than 
that  of  the  stamens.    It  occurs  in  every  degree,  from  the 
^  ,^         partial  combination  of  the  ova- 

ries, as  in  SuUivantia  (Fig.  600), 
and  in  Penthorum  (Fig.  183), 
&c.,  to  their  complete  union  while 
the  styles  remain  distinct,  as  in 
Hypericum  (Fig.  443),  to  the 
partial  union  of  the  latter,  as  in 
the  Mallow  (Fig.  462),  or  to  the 
perfect  union  of  the  styles  also 
into  a  single  body,  as  in  Convol- 
vulus (Fig.  793).  In  some  cases, 
as  in  the  Forget-me-not  (Fig, 
761),  the  styles  are  combined, 
while  the  ovaries  are  only  partially  so.  In  the  Milk-weed, 
the  stigmas  are  united,  but  the  ovaries  nearly  distinct 

303.  The  cohesion  of  the  different  sets  of  floral  organs 
with  one  another  takes  place  in  various  degrees,  and  oflen 
greatiy  obscures  their  real  origin,  by  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  one  whorl  or  set  of  parts  growing  out  of  another ; 
as  the  corolla,  out  of  the  calyx,  the  stamens  out  of  the 
corolla,  or  all  these  organs  out  of  the  pistil ;  while  these 


FIG.  189  Column  of  ■tUDeni,  at  once  triadolphont  tnd  lyngenMlou,  of  the 
Goard :  the  floral  envelope!  cat  awaj.  190.  A  croM  •ectlon  of  the  onited  an* 
then,  nearly  the  natural  ttxe.    192.  A  ■inuoua  anther  of  the  Melon. 
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several  organs  all  really  arise  from  the  receptacle  or  axis 
in  successive  series,  one  within  or  ahove  the  other  (290). 
In  the  numerous  cases  where  the  real  origin,  or  insertion^ 
of  the  floral  organs  is  not  obscured  by  these  cohesions, 
but  where  they  are  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  theory  in- 
serted on  the  receptacle,  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens 
are  said  to  be  hypogynous^  that  is,  inserted  below  the  pis- 
tils ;  as  in  the  Buttercup  (Fig.  347),  the  Papaw  (Fig.  362), 
and  the  Helianthemum  (Fig.  430,  432).  The  floral  organs 
in  such  cases  are  also  said  to  he  free;  which  is  the  term 
opposed  to  the  adhesion  of  one  organ  to  another,  as  that 
of  distinct  is  to  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  same  whorl 
or  set  of  organs.  Thus,  the  stamens  are  said  to  be  distincty 
when  not  united  with  each  other,  and  to  he  free  when  they 
contract  no  adhesion  to  the  petals,  sepals,  or  pistils;  and 
the  same  language  is  equally  applied  to  all  the  floral  organs. 
When  the  petals  or  stamens  adhere  to  (in  botanical  lan- 
guage, are  inserted  into  or  upon)  the  calyx,  they  are  said 
to  be  perigynous  (as  in  the  Buckthorn,  Fig.  508) ;  and  the 
same  term  is  of\en  applied  to  the  calyx  when  it  coheres 
with  the  base  of  the  ovary  (as  in  Fig.  512,  600),  &c.  Very 
frequently  the  calyx  invests  and  coheres  with  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ovary,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  the  flower 
seem  to  grow  out  of  its  summit ;  as  in  the  Honeysuckle 
(Fig.  624),  the  Valerian  (Fig.  649),  the  Vaccinium  or 
Whortleberry  (Fig.  669),  &c.  The  older  botanists  called 
the  flower,  or  calvx.  in  such  cases,  suverior.  or  the  ovarv 
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thing  in  other  words.  When  all  the  surrounding  parts  are 
thus  consolidated  with  the  ovary,  and  seem  to  grow  from 
its  summit,  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  are  sometimes 
termed  epigynous;  that  is,  growing  on  the  ovary  (as  in 
Aralia,  Fig.  616) ;  just  as  perigynous  denotes  their  inser- 
tion around  the  ovary,  and  hypogynaus^  heneath  it. 

304.  The  various  part3  of  the  flower,  thus  consolidated, 
may  separate  into  their  integral  elements  at  the  point  where 
they  become  free  from  the  ovary,  as  in  Comus  (Fig.  620) ; 
or  else  remain  variously  combined ;  the  calyx  being  fre- 
quently prolonged  into  a  tube  with  which  the  petals  and 
stamens  cohere,  as  in  the  Gooseberry  (Fig.  587),  and  in 
OEnolhera,  where  the  united  sepals  form  a  long  and  slender 
tube  (Fig.  577),  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens  on  its  sum- 
mit In  the  Biitton-bush  (Fig.  635),  and  in  numerous  cases, 
the  stamens  continue  their  adhesion  to  the  corolla ;  while 
in  the  Orchis  tribe  (Fig.  1011),  they  are  free  from  th^  corolla, 
but  adherent  to  the  pistil,  or  gynandrous, 

305.  A  complete  flower,  as  already  remarked  (292), 
comprises  four  whorls  or  sets  of  organs ;  namely,  calyx, 
corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils  :  when  any  of  these  are  want- 
ing, the  flower  is  said  to  be  incomplete.  Deviations  result- 
ing from  the  non-production  of  one  or  more  of  the  whorls 
are  not  uncommon,  and  may  affect  any  of  the*  floral  or- 
gans. The  calyx,  however,  is  never  wanting  when  the 
corolla  is  present,  as  is  evident  from  the  very  definition  of 
the  two  kinds  of  floral  envelopes  (286) :  its  apparent  sup- 
pression in  such  cases  is  usually  owing  to  the  entire  cohe- 
sion of  the  tube  with  the  ovary,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
free  portion,  or  limb,  to  an  obscure  ring  or  border,  either 
slightly  toothed  or  entire,  as  in  the  Grape  (Fig.  515),  Aralia 
(Fig.  616),  and  Fedia  (Fig.  646).  In  Composite,  the  limb 
of  the  reduced  calyx,  when  present,  consists  of  scales,  bris- 
tles, or  a  ring  of  slender  hairs  (Fig.  656  -  662),  and  re- 

17* 
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ceives  the  name  of  pappus.  The  petals,  however,  are 
frequently  absent ;  when  the  flower  is  said  to  be  apelalous^ 
or,  if  the  calyx  be  present,  monoMamydeoua^  that  is,  with 
a  single  floral  envelope ;  as  in  Asarum  (Fig.  843),  Sassafras 
(Fig.  875),  Dirca  (Fig.  886),  &c.  But  sometimes  both  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  are  entirely  wanting,  as  in  Saururus 
(Fig.  899),  and  Callitriche  (Fig.  907),  when  the  flowers, 
being  destitute  of  floral  envelopes,  are  termed  achlamydeous. 
The  essential  organs  (291)  are  nevertheless  present  in  these 
cases,  so  that  the  flower  is  perfect^  although  incomplete. 

306.  A  still  further  reduction,  however,  occurs  in  many 
plants ;  where  even  these  essential  organs  are  not  both  pres- 
ent in  the  same  flower,  but  the  stamens  disappear  in  some 
flowers,  and  the  pistils  in  others ;  when  they  are  said  to  be 
diclinous^  unisexual^  or  separated;  and  the 'flower  which 
bears  stamens  only  is  termed  sterile^  or  siaminate^  and  that 
provided  with  pistils  only,  fertile^  or  pistiUate.  This  sep- 
aration  of  the  essential  organs  is  very  frequently  met  with 
where  the  floral  envelopes  are  present,  as  in  Menispermum 
(Fig.  366,  368),  and  Prickly  Ash  (Fig.  484,  485) ;  but 
when  these  are  absent,  it  presents  instances  of  the  greatest 
possible  reduction  of  which  the  flower  is  susceptible.*  An 
example  of  the  kind  is  furnished  by  Ceratiola,  the  sterile 
flowers  of  which  consist  merely  of  a  couple  of  stamens 


*  Except,  perhaps,  in  what  are  called  neutral  flowers,  sach  as 
those  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  cymes  of  several  Vibur- 
nums and  Hydrangeas,  or  even  the  whole  cluster  in  some  mon- 
strous states,  as  in  the  Snowball  or  Guelder  Rose  of  the  irardens 
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situated  in  the  axil  of  a  bract  (Fig.  921)  ;  and  the  fertile, 
of  a  pistil  surrounded  by  similar  bracts  (Fig.  923).  In 
the  Willow  (Fig.  944-948),  which  presents  a  more  famil- 
iar illustration,  the  sterile  flowers  likewise  consbt  of  two 
or  three  stamens  in  the  axil  of  bracts,  which  form  an 
ament  (266) ;  and  the  fertile,  of  solitary  pbtils  also  sub« 
tended  by  bracts,  and  disposed  likewise  in  aments.  The 
flowers  of  the  Birch  are  very  similar,  except  that  three 
pbtils,  the  sole  representatives  of  as  many  flowers,  are 
found  under  each  bract  of  the  fertile  ament  (Fig.  734- 
737).  Separated  or  diclinous  flowers  are  termed  moncRciaus 
when  the  staminate  and  pistillate  are  both  produced  by  the 
same  individual  plant ;  as  in  the  Indian  Com,  or  Maize,  the 
Birch,  the  Oak  (Fig.  927),  Beech,  Hazel,  the  Hickory, 
6ic. :  and  they  are  called  dicRciaus  when  borne  by  diflerent 
individuals ;  as  in  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  Sassafras  (Fig. 
874,  875),  the  Hemp,  Hop,  &c.  In  many  cases,  while 
some  of  the^  flowers  are  staminate  only,  a  portion  are  per* 
feet,  the  diflerent  kinds  occurring  either  on  the  same  or 
diflerent  individuals ;  as  in  most  Palms,  in  many  species  of 
Maple,  in  Veratrum,  &c. :  plants  with  such  flowers  are  said 
to  be  polygamous. 

307.  The  suppression  of  an  entire  whorl  of  stamens  is 
inferred  to  take  place,  from  theoretical  considerations,  in 
those  remarkable  cases  where  the  stamens  equal  the  petals 
in  number,  but  are  situated  opposite  them,  and  so  interfer* 
ing  with  the  regular  alteration  which  is  the  usual  plan. 
This  occurs  in  the  Vine  (Fig.  515),  the  Buckthorn  (Rham- 
nus.  Fig.  508),  the  Primrose  (Fig.  693),  and  imiformly  in 
the  natural  families  to  which  these  respectively  belong; 
and  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  flrst  whorl  of  stamens 
(those  which  regularly  alternate  with  the  petals)  have  not 
been  developed,  (which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term 
suppression^)  and  that  those  which  do  appear  belong  to  a 
second  whorl. 
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308.  The  symmetry  of  the  flower  is  more  frequently  and 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  suppression  of  a  part  of  the 
members  of  one  or  more  whorls  of  the  floral  organs,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  Thus,  the  pistils,  which  present 
their  typical  number  in  Sedum,  and  all  Crassulaceous  plants 
(Fig.  176,  178,  183),  are  reduced  to  two,  or  rarely  three, 
in  the  allied  Saxifragaceous  family  (as  in  Sullivantia,  Fig. 
600),  while  the  other  floral  whorls  are  in  fives.  So,  in 
Aralia  (the  Wild  Sarsaparilla  and  Spikenard),  the  flowers 
are  pentamerous  (298,  note)  throughout,  although  the  ova- 
ries of  the  five  pistils  are  united  into  one  (Fig.  616) ;  but  in 
the  Ginseng  (Panax  quinquefolium),  the  latter  are  reduced 
to  two,  as  is  also  the  case  in  all  Umbelliferous  plants  (Fig. 
606-611).  The  Mullein  (Verbascum)  is  almost  the  only 
plant  of  the  order  Scrophulariacess  which  has  as  many  per- 
fect stamens  as  there  are  petals  in  the  composition  of  its 
corolla,  and  sepals  in  its  calyx.  Sometimes  the  five  stamens 
are  all  present,  indeed  ;  but  one  of  them  is  either  changed 
into  a  bearded  sterile  filament,  as  in  Pentstemon  and  Che- 
lone  (Fig.  736) ;  or  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment,  as  in  some 
Snapdragons ;  or  with  the  filament  adherent  to  the  corolla, 
and  bearing  a  scale-like  body  in  place  of  the  anther,  as  in 
Scrophularia.  The  four  remaining  perfect  stamens,  in  these 
cases,  and  nearly  throughout  the  order,  are  unequally  de- 
veloped; two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  remaining 
pair ;  as  in  Chelone,  above  cited,  and  Gerardia  (Fig.  726)  ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  most  plants  of  the  related 
orders  Labiatse,  Orobanchacese  (Fig.  721),  and  Verbenaceae 
(Fig.  736).  In  such  cases  the  stamens  are  said  to  be 
didynamaus.  Not  unfrequently,  a  further  suppression  takes 
place,  and  two  of  these  stamens  either  entirely  disappear ; 
as  in  the  Sage,  Monarda  (Fig.  756),  Lycopus  Virginicus, 
(Sec.,  among  Labiatse ;  and  Gratiola  Virginica,  &c.,  among 
the  Scrophulariacese ;  or  else  are  reduced  to  mere  sterile 
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filaments,  such  as  those  which  may  commonly  be  observed 
in  Gratiola  aurea  (Fig.  732),  and  which  occur  in  the  Wild 
Pennyroyal  (Hedeoma),  and  many  other  Labiate  plants. 

309.  In  most  flowers  with  bilabiate  (two-lipped)  corollas, 
as  in  the  order  Labiatse,  which  derives  its  name  from  this 
circumstance,  and  other  plants  with  the  didynamous  or  re- 
duced stamens  above  described,  the  irregularity  of  form 
does  not  arise  from  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  petals, 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  but  from  their  unequal 
union  :  the  upper  lip  being  formed  by  the  more  extensive  co- 
hesion of  the  two  upper  petals  with  each  other  than  with  the 
lateral  ones ;  which  in  like  manner  unite  with  the  lower  or 
anterior  petal  to  form  the  lower  lip  (Fig.  743,  735).  But, 
in  some  such  cases,  the  two  upper  petals  do  not  cohere  with 
each  other  as  far  as  they  do  with  the  lateral  ones,  and,  being 
smaller  in  size,  the  corolla  has  the  appearance  of  wanting 
the  upper  lip,  and  shows  a  deep  clef\  in  its  place ;  as  in 
Teucrium  Canadense  (Fig.  751).  The  flowers  of  Lobelia 
(Fig.  655)  exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  a  similar  kind ; 
the  two  upper  petals  being  united  with  the  lateral  (which 
are  still  further  combined  with  the  lower,  to  form  the  lower 
lip),  but  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other ;  so  that  the 
corolla  appears  to  be  split  down  to  the  base  on  the  upper 
side.  The  ligulate  or  strap-shaped  corollas  of  Composite 
(Fig.  654,  662)  are  evidently  formed  in  the  same  way,  as 
if  by  the  splitting  down  of  a  tubular  corolla  (like  those  of 
Fig.  656,  659)  on  one  side.  In  the  bilabiate  corolla  of 
most  Honeysuckles  (as  in  Fig.  624),  the  upper  lip  consists  of 
four  united  petals  ;  the  lower  of  only  one. 

310.  A  single  natural  order  (the  CrucifersB,  to  which  the 
Cabbage,  Mustard,  and  Radish  belong),  with  regular  tetra- 
merous  (298,  note)  or  quaternary  floral  envelopes,  is  re- 
markable for  its  unsymmetrical  stamens,  which  are  six  in 
number ;  four  of  them  equal  in  length,  while  two  are  shorter 
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and  exterior  (Fig.  410)  ;  so  that  here  we  have  one  complete 
set  of  stamens,  and  half  of  another.  The  stamens  in  such 
cases  are  said  to  he  tetradynamous, 

31 1.  The  common  Claytonia,  or  Spring  Beauty  (Fig.  452), 
the  ornament  of  our  vernal  woods,  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  a  complete  flower  rendered  unsymmetrical  hy  the  sup- 
pression of  a  few  parts  out  of  two  of  the  sets.  The  petals 
and  the  stamens  are  in  fives,  and  therefore  symmetrical, 
while  three  parts  are  lost  out  of  the  calyx,  and  two  from  the 
pistillate  whorl,  in  which  there  is  also  a  suppression  of  a 
different  kind,  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  The  position  of  the 
stamens  is  also  anomalous,  being  placed  before  the  petals, 
instead  of  the  intervals  between  them.  Compare  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  that  flower  (Fig.  192),  with  the  pattern 
plan.  Fig.  177.    The  Horse-Chestnut  and  Buckeye  (Fig. 


501  -  503)  are  somewhat  similarly  unsymmetrical,  and, 
besides,  the  petals  are  irregular  in  shape.  In  Sullivantia 
(Fig.  600),  and  m  the  Dodder  (Fig.  800-803),  all  is  sym- 
metrical and  complete,  except  that  the  (united)  pistils  are 

FIG.  192.  OroODd-pIan  of  the  Flower  of  Clmytonla  (Fig.  452) ;  the  outer  line* 
repreeentlnf  the  calyx  of  two  aepale ;  the  next  eet  the  corollm  of  flte  petale ;  next 
are  the  lite  ttameiie  b^or%  the  petal*  /  and  next  the  ovary  compoeed  of  three 
parte. 

FIG.  193.  Groond-plan  of  the  Flower  of  BalllTantla  (Fig.  900),  or  of  the  Dod- 
der (Fig.  800) ;  the  united  piitilt  reduced  to  two. 

FIG.  194.  Ground-plan  of  a  flower  of  the  Elm  (Fig.  889) ;  the  five  dotted  llnee 
Indicating  the  proper  position  of  the  luppreised  petals. 

FIG.  195.  Ground  plan  of  a  pistillate  flower  of  Prickly  Ash  (Fig.  485);  the 
■eries  of  dotted  lines  Indicating  the  place  which  the  petals,  and  the  Are  crosses 
that  which  the  stamens,  should  occupy,  if  present. 
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reduced  to  two,  as  is  seen  in  the  appended  diagram  (Fig. 
193).  * 

312.  A  series  of  such  examples  will  illustrate  those  graver 
suppressions  which  render  the  flower  incomplete,  and  finally 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Take  firstly  the  Elm  (Fig.  889), 
where  the  petals  (the  proper  place  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  194)  entirely  disappear, 
and  the  pistils  are  reduced  to  two,  both  of  which  are  abortive 
in  a  part  of  the  flowers,  and  one  always  disappears  in  the 
fertile  flowers  during  the  formation  of  the  fruit  (Fig.  890, 
891).  The  occurrence  of  innumerable  cases  of  this  kbd 
justifies  the  use  of  the  term  suppresHotiy  in  the  case  of  parts 
which,  though  requisite  in  the  ideal  plan,  are  lefl  out  in  the 
execution.  Our  Prickly  Ash  (Zanthoxylum,  Fig.  484,  485) 
not  only  wants  the  petals  altogether  (which,  however  appear 
in  the  species  of  the  Southern  States),  but  the  stamens  also 
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disappear  in  all  the  flowers  of  one  tree,  while  the  pistils  are 
all  abortive  in  those  of  another  individual.  Fig.  195  is  a 
ground-plan  of  one  of  its  fertile  flowers ;  the  dotted  por- 
tions representing  the  parts  that  are  suppressed.  In  the 
Elite  (Fig.  850-857),  where  the  plan  is  ternary,  the  petals 
and  two  of  the  stamens  are  entirely  wanting ;  as  the  an- 

FIG.  196.    Diagram  of  the  reduced  flower  of  Blitam  (Fig.  850). 
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nexed  diagram  (Fig.  196)  shows.  In  the  Callitriche  (Fig. 
907  -  912),  where  the  plan  is  quaternary,  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla  wholly  disappear,  as  well  as  all  the  stamens  but  one 
(Fig.  197) ;  and  even  this  stamen  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
flowers  on  the  same  stem  (Fig.  909),  while  other  flowers 
consist  of  a  single  stamen  only.  This  brings  us  to  a  case 
like  that  of  Euphorbia  (Fig.  913-918,  illustrated  by 
the  diagram,  Fig.  198),  the  greatly  disguised  structure  of 
which  is  explained  in  the  appended  note.*  Nearly  the 
furthest  possible  reduction,  perhaps,  is  seen  in  the  Willow, 
where  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  distributed  to 
diflerent  individual  trees  (Fig.  944,  947),  the  first  reduced 
usually  to  a  pair  of  stamens  (Fig.  945),  and  the  second  to 
a  single  pistil  (Fig.  948).  Their  plan  is  represented  in  the 
diagram,  Fig.  199. 

*  What  appears  to  be  a  single  flower  in  Euphorbia  is  an  extraor^ 
dinary  cluster.  A  single  pedicellate,  pistillate  flower,  consisting 
merely  of  three  united  pistils,  with  no  floral  envelopes  (Fig.  914), 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  staminate  flowers  (Fig.  915) 
reduced  to  a  single  stamen  (c),  and  supported  by  a  peduncle  (6), 
which  arises  from  the  axil  of  a  bract  (a) ;  and  all  inclosed  in  an 
involucre  (seen  in  a  vertical  section  at  Fig.  912),  closely  resem- 
bling a  calyx  or  corolla;  so  that  the  whole  cluster  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  flower,  for  which  it  was  formerly  mistaken.  This 
curious  structure,  having  once  been  explained  by  the  greatest  of 
botanists,  (Robert  Brown,)  it  is  easy  to  find  abundant  evidence  in 
its  support  among  the  allies  of  Euphorbia.    Some  plants  of  the 
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313.  The  Pea  tribe  afibrds  a  familiar  illustration  of  irreg- 
ular flowers,  arising  from  the  unequal  size  and  dissimilar 
form  of  the  floral  envelopes;  especially  of  the  corolla, 
which,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  butterfly  in  the 
flower  of  the  Pea,  <S^.,  has  been  called  papilionaceous. 
The  petals  of  such  a  corolla  are  distinguished  by  separate 
names ;  the  upper  one,  which  is  usually  most  conspicuous, 
being  termed  the  vexUlum^  standard^  or  banner  (Ex.  Lathy- 
rus,  Fig.  531,  a) ;  the  two  lateral  {h)  are  called  wings  {ala)y 
and  the  two  lower  (c),  which  are  usually  somewhat  united 
along  their  anterior  edges,  and  more  or  less  boat-shaped 
(Fig.  532),  together  form  the  keel  (carina).  The  papilio- 
naceous corolla  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  suppression  in 
Erythrina,  where  the  wings  and  keel  are  very  small :  in 
Amorpha  (Fig.  202)  these  wholly  disappear,  leaving  only  a 
single  petal  (the  vexillum)  to  represent  the  corolla.  It 
manifests  a  slight  tendency  to  become  regular  in  Baptisia 

in  Sophora,  and  es- 
pecially in  Cercis 
(the  Eed-bud  or  Ju- 
das-tree), and  most 
of  all  in  Cassia ; 
where  the  five  pe- 
tals are  separate, 
spreading,  and  al- 
most similar  in  size 
and  form.  The  ir- 
regular flower  of 
Polygala  (Fig.    521 
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similar,  but  is  further  complicated  by  the  cohesion  of  the 
stamens  with  the  petals. 

314.  In  the  Aquilegia,  or  Columbine  (Fig.  351),  the  five 
petals  (Fig.  352)  are  similar  in  size  and  appearance,  but 
unusual  in  form,  being  prolonged  at  the  base  into  a  hollow 
spur.  In  the  Delphinium,  or  Larkspur,  the  base  of  one  of 
the  five  sepals  is  produced  into  a  spur  (Fig.  356) ;  and  the 
petals  are  unsymmetrical  as  well  as  irregular ;  being  only 
four  in  number  (Fig.  357) ;  two  of  them  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  spurs,  which  are  received  into  the  spur  of  the  calyx; 
and  the  other  pair  very  different  in  shape,  and  raised  on 
slender  stalks  or  claws.  In  the  nearly  related  Aconite,  or 
Monks-hood,  the  sepals  are  still  more  irregular,  and  two  of 
the  petals  of  a  singular  form,  not  unlike  some  stamens  in 
appearance,  while  the  remaining  three  are  either  minute  or 
converted  into  stamens. 

315.  Among  the  unusual  states  of  the  receptacle,  which 
more  or  less  obscure  the  true  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
floral  organs,  one  of  the  most  singular  is  that  of  the  Nelum- 
bo,  where  it  is  dilated  into  a  large  top-shaped  body,  nearly 

inclosing  the  pistils  in  separate  cav- 
ities (Fig.  204).    In  the  Rose,  the 
receptacle  forms  a  lining  to  the  um- 
'  shaped  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  bears 

the  numerous  pistils  on  its  concave 
surface  (Fig.  563),  and  the  plan  of 
the  Calycanthus  (Fig.  206,  a)  is 
much  the  same.  In  the  Geranium, 
£04  and  many  allied  plants,  the  recepta- 
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its  internodea  ;  as  in  the  Pink  and  Silene  (Fig.  450),  Tvhere 
the  internode  between  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  is  developed 
in  the  form  of  a  stalk  which  elevates  the  petals  with  the 
stamens  and   pistils ;  in  some   Grentians  (Fig.  818),  d«;., 
where  the  internode  above  the  stamens  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  stalk  (stipe)  to  the  gynsBcium,  which  consists  of  two 
united  ovaries.     In  Gynandropsis  two  intemodes  are  con- 
spicuously developed,    one    be- 
tween the    petals  and    the  sta- 
mens, the  other  between  the  latter 
and  the  gynscium ;  so  that  the 
stamens  appear  to  grow  out  of  a 
long  stalk   which    supports   the 
ovary  (Fig.  205).     If  the  lowest 
internode  of  the  receptacle  were 
here  developed,  as  in  the  Pink 
tribe,  between  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla, the  several  whorls  which 
90S  compose   the    flower  would    be 

separated,  like  so  many  sets  of  verticillate  leaves. 

316.  Having  already  used  the  terms  anterior  and  poste- 
rior, or  lower  and  upper,  as  applied  to  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  manner  of  their  appli- 
cation. All  lateral  or  axillary  flowers  (256)  are  situated 
between  the  stem  and  a  leaf,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
between  a  bract  and  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  That  part 
of  the  flower  which  lies  next  the  leaf  or  bract  from  whose 
axil  it  arises,  is  said  to  be  anterior^  or  inferior  (lower) ; 
and  the  diametrically  opposite  point,  which  looks  towards 
the  stem  or  axis,  is  termed  posterior^  or  superior  (upper). 
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corolla  are  distinguished  into  the  upper  and  lower,  or  poste- 
rior and  anterior  lips.  When  the  floral  organs  are  in  fours, 
one  part  will  be  upper  or  posterior,  one  lower  or  anterior, 
and  the  other  two  lateral^  being  placed  right  and  leil  of  the 
axis.  When  they  are  in  whorls  of  five,  if  one  sepal  be  su- 
perior or  posterior  (next  the  axis),  there  will  be  two  inferior 
or  anterior  (next  the  bract),  and  two  lateral ;  as  in  the  or- 
ders Rosaceae,  Labiatse,  Scrophulariacese,  &c.  And,  since 
the  petals  regularly  alternate  with  the  sepals,  two  of  these 
will  in  such  case  be  superior,  two  lateral,  and  the  odd  one 
inferior ;  which  explains  why  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  in 
Labiatse  (Fig.  758),  &c.,  should  always  consist  of  two,  and 
the  lower  of  three  petals.  If  the  stamens  form  only  a  sin- 
gle whorl,  they  will,  in  accordance  with  the  same  plan  of 
alternation,  have  one  of  their  number  superior  (and  it  is  this 
which  is  uniformly  suppressed  when  they  are  didynamous), 
two  lateral,  and  two  inferior.  But  when  the  old  sepal  is  in- 
ferior, two  others  will  be  superior,  as  in  the  Pea  tribe,  or 
Leguminosffi ;  and  consequently  the  odd  petal  (vexillum, 
313)  superior,  and  the  two  opposite  (which  form  the  keel) 
inferior.  ! 

§  3.    Of  the  Theoretical  Nature  of  the  Flower. 

317.  The  flower  may  next  be  viewed  under  a  more  theo- 
retical aspect  In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  recog- 
nized the  close  analogy  of  flower-buds  to  leaf-buds,  and 
consequently  of  flowers  to  branches,  and  of  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  to  ordinary  leaves.  The  plant  continues  for  a 
considerable  time  to  produce  buds  which  develope  into 
branches.  At  length  it  produces  buds  which  expand  into 
blossoms.  Is  there  an  entirely  new  system  introduced  when 
flowers  appear  ?  Are  the  blossoms  formed  upon  such  a  dif- 
ferent plan,  that  the  general  laws  of  vegetation,  which  have 
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sufficed  for  the  interpretation  of  all  the  phenomena  up  to 
the  inflorescence,  are  to  aflbrd  no  further  clew  ?  Or,  on  the 
contrary,  now  that  peculiar  results  are  to  he  attained,  are 
the  simple  and  plastic  organs  of  vegetation  —  the  stem  and 
leaves — developed  in  new  and  modified  forms  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  new  ends  ?  The  latter,  douhtless,  is 
the  correct  view.  The  plant  does  not  produce  essentially 
new  kinds  of  organs  to  fulfil  the  new  conditions,  but  adopts 
and  adapts  the  old.  New  laws  of  development  are  now 
introduced  ;  but  these  operate  subordinately  to  the  primary 
laws  of  vegetation,  instead  of  subverting  them. 

318.  In  vegetation,  new  organs  are  not  created  for  every 
or  any  contingency ;  but  the  root,  stem,-  and  leaves  are 
modified,  as  circumstances  require,  to  subserve  every  need- 
ful purpose.  Thus,  the  same  organ' which  constitutes  the 
stem  of  an  herb,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  we  recognize  in  the 
trailing  vine,  or  twiner,  spirally  climbing  other  stems,  in  the 
straw  of  Wheat  and  other  Grasses,  in  the  columnar  trunk  of 
the  Palm,  in  the  flattened  and  jointed  Opuntia,  or  Prickly- 
pear^and  in  the  rounded,  lump-like  body  of  the  Melon-Cactus. 
So,  also,  the  branches  harden  into  spines  in  the  Thorn,  or, 
by  an  opposite  change,  become  flexible  and  attenuated  ten- 
drils in  the  Vine,  and  runners  in  the  Strawberry ;  or,  when 
developed  under  ground,  they  assume  the  aspect  of  creeping 
roots,  and  sometimes  form  thickened  rootstocks,  as  in  the 
Calamus,  or  tubers,  as  in  the  Potato.  But  the  type  is  easily 
seen  through  these  disguises.  They  are  all  mere  modifica- 
tions of  the  stem.  The  leaves,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
appear  under  a  still  greater  variety  of  forms,  some  of  them 
as  widely  diflerent  from  the  common  type  of  foliage  as  can 
be  imagined  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  thickened  and  obese 
leaves  of  the  Mesembr3ranthemums ;  the  intense  scarlet  or 
crimson  floral  leaves  of  the  Euchroma,  or  Painted-Cup,  the 
Poinsettia  of  our  conservatories,  and  several  Mexican 
18* 
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Sages ;  the  tendrils  of  the  Pea  tribe ;  the  Pitchers  (Fig.  144 
- 146)  of  the  Sarracenia,  &c.,  and  those  of  the  Nepenthes, 
which  are  leaf,  tendril,  and  pitcher,  combined.  The  leaves 
also  appear  under  very  different  aspects  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual plant,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
subserve.  The  first  pair  of  leaves,  or  cotyledons  (45), 
as  in  the  Bean  and  Almond,  gorged  with  nutritive  matter 
for  the  supply  of  the  earliest  wants  of  the  embryo-pl^mt, 
seem  to  be  peculiar  organs.  But  when  they  have  dis- 
charged this  special  office  in  germination,  by  yielding  to  the 
young  plant  their  store  of  nourishment  with  which  they  are 
laden,  they  throw  off  their  disguise,  and  assume  the  color 
and  appearance  of  ordinary  foliage.  As  the  stem  elongates, 
the  successive  leaves  vary  in  form  or  size,  according  to  the 
varying  vigor  of  vegetation.  In  our  trees,  we  trace  the 
last  leaves  of  the  season  into  bud-scales ;  and  in  the  return- 
ing spring  we  oflen  observe  the  innermost  sccdes  of  the  ex- 
panding leaf-buds  to  resume,  the  first  perhaps  imperfectly, 
but  the  ensuing  ones  successfully,  the  appearance  and  the 
ordinary  office  of  leaves  (Fig.  53-56).  • 

319.  Analogy  would  therefore  suggest,  that  in  the  final 
act  of  vegetable  development,  in  flowering,  the  leaves,  no 
longer  developing  as  mere  foliage,  are  now  wrought  into 
new  forms,  to  subserve  peculiar  purposes.  In  the  chapter 
on  Inflorescence,  we  have  already  shown  that  the  arrange- 
ment and  situation  of  flowers  upon  the  stem  conforms 
to  this  idea.    In  this  respect,  flowers  are  absolutely  like 
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delicate  texture  and  the  brightest  hues.     Familiar  cases  of 
the  latter  kind  have  just  been  alluded  to  (318).     The  gra- 
dations of  sepals  into  petals,  or  into  leaves,  are  exemplified 
in  the  Magnolia,  the  lUicium,  or  Star- Anise,  of  the  Southern 
States  ;  and  especially  in  the  Calycanthus,  or  Carolina  All- 
spice (Fig.  306),  which  pre- 
sents several  series  of  floral 
envelopes,  all  nearly  alike  in 
color,    texture,    and    shape; 
but  how  many  of  the  inner- 
most are  to  be  called  petals, 
and  how  the  remainder  are  to 
be  divided  between  sepals  and 
bracts,  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  opinion.      In   fact, 
the  only  real  difference  be- 
tween the  calyx  and  corolla 
is,  that  the  former  is  the  out- 
er, and  the  latter  an  inner  se- 
ries of  floral  envelopes  (286). 
^  But  there  are  further  consid- 

erations which  confirm  this  view,  and,  indeed,  demonstrate 
that  the  flower  is,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  sort  of  branch.  Some 
of  these  we  will  briefly  mention,  under  separate  heads. 

d20.  (1st)  The  successive  and  actual  transition  of  sepals 
into  petals^  and  of  petals  into  stamens ;  so  that,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  sepals  are  leaves  (and  botanists  are  unable 
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more  evident  than  that  of  the  latter  into  stamens.  This  is 
especially  exemplified  in  the  common  White  Water-Lily 
(Fig.  393-S95),  in  which  the  petals  occupy  several  whorls, 
and,  while  the  exterior  are  nearly  undistinguishable  from 
the  calyx,  the  inner  are  reduced  into  organs  which  are 
neither  well-formed  petals  nor  stamens,  but  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.  They  are  merely  petals  of  a  smaller  size, 
with  their  summit  contracted  and  transformed  into  an  imper- 
fect anther,  containing  a  few  grains  of  pollen :  those  of  the 
series  next  within  are  more  reduced  in  size,  and  bear  per- 
fect anthers  at  the  apex ;  and  a  still  further  reduction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  petal  completes  the  transition  into  stamens 
of  ordinary  appearance.  The  transformation  of  stamens 
into  pistils  is  occasionally  seen  in  certain  garden  Poppies, 
and  in  monstrous  states  of  the  Willow,  the  House-Leek,  <Ssc. 
These  are  monsters,  it  is  true,  —  literally  showsj  —  but  not 
the  less  instructive  or  convincing  on  that  account 

d2L  This  regular  transformation  takes  an  upward  course, 
from  leaves  into  sepals,  from  sepals  into  petals,  and  from 
the  latter  into  stamens,  or  even  into  pistils.  We  trace  the 
typical  leaf  forward  into  the  floral  envelopes,  and  thence  into 
the  essential  organs  of  the  blossom.  This  is  the  regular 
metamorphosis^  if  we  may  use  that  somewhat  ambiguous 
term.  Now  if  these  organs  be,  as  it  were,  leaves  developed 
in  peculiar  states  under  the  controlling  agency  of  a  power 
which  has  overcome  or  modified  the  ordinary  forces  of  vege- 
tation, thev  must  alwavs  have  a  tendency  to  develope  iii 
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Uaf;  which  takes  place  in  some  cultivated  plants,  particu- 
larly in  a  monstrous  state  of  the  Cherry ;  where  a  small 
green  leaf,  of  ordinary  appearance,  or  else  half-transformed 
into  an  ovary  (as  in  Fig.  219,  220),  is  developed  instead  of 
the  pistil :  or  of  stamens  into  petals ;  which  is  also  seen  in 
the  Double  Cherry,  and  is  of  famihar  occurrence  in  double 
or  semi-double  flowers  of  the  garden ;  such  as  Tulips,  Car- 
nations, Camellias,  Roses,  and  others.  In  these  the  stamens 
disappear  as  the  supernumerary  petals  increase  in  number ; 
and  the  various  bodies  that  may  be  often  observed,  interme- 
diate between  perfect  stamens  (if  any  remain)  and  the  outer 
row  of  petals,  —  from  imperfect  petals  with  a  small  lamina 
tapering  into  a  slender  stalk,  to  those  which  bear  a  small 
distorted  lamina  on  one  side  and  a  half-formed  anther  on  the 
other,  —  plainly  reveal  the  nature  of  the  transformation  that 
has  taken  place.  The  garden  Columbine  oflen  affords  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  monstrous  state  of 
the  Strawberry,  well  known  in  Europe,  in  which  all  the  floral 
organs  revert  into  green  sepals,  or  imperfect  leaves.  The 
subjoined  illustration  (Fig.  207)  from  Turpin  exhibits  a 
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similar  retrograde  metamorphosis  in  the  White  Clover,  in 
which  the  calyx,  pistil,  &c.,  are  still  recognizable. 

323.  (3d.)  Analogous  cases  of  retrograde  metamorpho- 
sis are  seen  in  the  production  of  a  leafy  branch  from  the 
centre  of  a  flower^  or  of  one  flower  out  of  the  centre  of 
another  (as  rose-buds  out  of  roses) ;  which  shows  that  the 

receptacle  (290),  or  axis  of  the 
flower,  may,  under  the  influence 
of  powerful  forces  of  vegeta- 
tion, resume  the  ordinary  mode 
of  growth  of  the  branch.  This 
reversion  more  commonly  takes 
place  after  the  formation  of  the 
floral  envelopes  and  stamens, 
but  before  the  pistils  appear ;  as 
in  Fig.  207*.  The  appearance 
of  a  leafy  branch  from  the 
summit  of  a  Pear  (as  in  Fig. 
so7«  208),  is  similarly  explained.    In 

very  wet  and  warm  springs,  some  of  the  flower-buds  of  the 
Pear  and  Apple  are  occasionally  forced  into  active  vegeta- 
tive growth,  so  as  to  break  up  the  whorls  of  the  flower,  and 
change  it  into  an  ordinary  leafy  branch. 

324.  (4th.)  Another  class  of  these  illustrations  is  found 
in  the  occasional  production  of  buds  {either  as  branches  or 
flowers)  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  envelopes^  or  even  of  the 
stamens.  In  such  cases  the  parts  of  the  flower  exhibit  one 
of  the  distinguishmg  characters  of  leaves,  that  of  develop- 
ing buds  in  their  axils.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  ob- 
served by  Kunth  in  a  flower  of  the  False  Bitter-Sweet  (Ce- 
lastrus  scandens),  which  bore  a  perfect  flower  in  the  axil 
of  each  of  the  petals  (Fig.  209).     Of  this  sort  are  some 

FIO.  2073.  Botrograde  metamorphosis  of  a  flower  of  the  Fraxlnella  of  the 
fardena :  from  Llndley's  Theory  of  Horticolture. 
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of  the  cases  in  which  two  or  more  fruits  grow  out  of  anoth- 
er fruit)  as  often  happens  in  apples  and  pears.  This  kind 
of  monstrosity  is  frequent  in  the  Rose.  We  have  recently 
met  with  a  Clarkia  elegans,  which  bore 
an  imperfect  blossom  in  the  axil  of  each 
petal. 

325.  The  irresistible  conclusion  from  all 
such  evidence  is,  that  the  flower  is  one  of 
the  forms,  —  the  ultimate  form,  —  under 
which  branches  appear;  that  the  leaves 
of  the  stem,  the  leaves  or  petals  of  the 
flower,  and  even  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
are  all  forms  of  a  common  type,  only  dif- 
fering in  their  special  development.  And 
it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  earliest  state 
in  which  these  parts  are  discemible  with 
a  powerful  microscope,  they  all  appear 
alike.  That  which,  under  the  ordinary 
laws  of  vegetation,  would  have  developed 
as  a  leafy  branch,  does,  from  peculiar 
causes.  Anally  develope  as  a  flower ;  its 
several  organs  appearing  under  forms,  some  of  them  slight- 
ly and  others  extremely  diflerent  in  aspect  and  in  oflice 
from  the  foliage.  But  they  all  have  a  common  nature  and 
a  common  origin.  , 

326.  Now,  as  we  have  no  general  name  to  comprehend 
all  those  organs  which,  as  leaves,  bud-scales,  bracts,  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  6sc.,  successively  spring  from  the  ascend- 
ing axis,  or  stem,  having  ascertained  their  essential  identity, 
we  naturally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  take  some  one  of  them 
as  the  type^  and  view  the  others  as  modifications,  or  meta- 
morphoses of  it.  The  leaf  is  the  form  which  earliest  ap- 
pears, and  is  the  most  general  of  all  the  organs  of  the 

FIG.  208.    A  moiMtrolM  pear,  beaiiog  a  leafy  branch. 
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vegetable ;  it  is  the  form  which  is  indispensable  to  vegeta- 
tion,  in  which  it  plays,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  important 
part ;  it  is  the  form  into  which  all  the  floral  organs  may 
sometimes  be  traced  back  by  nu- 
merous gradations,  and  to  which 
they    are    liable  to  revert  when 
flowering    is    disturbed    and    the 
I  proper  vegetative  forces  again  pre- 
vail.    Hence  the  leaf  is  properly 
assumed  as  the  type,  to  which  all 
"•  the    others    are   to   be    referred. 

When,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  theoretic  views, 
the  floral  organs  are  termed  modified  or  metamorphosed 
leaves^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  petal  has  ever  actually 
been  a  green  leaf,  and  has  subsequently  assumed  a  more 
delicate  texture  and  hue,  or  that  stamens  and  pistils  have 
previously  existed  in  the  state  of  foliage;  but  only  that 
what  is  fundamentally  one  and  the  same  organ  developes, 
in  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  plant,  under  any  of 
these  various  forms.  When  the  individual  organ  is  once 
developed,  its  destiny  is  fixed. 

327.  The  theory  of  vegetable  morphology  may  be  express- 
ed in  other,  and  more  hypothetical  or  transcendental  forms. 
We  have  preferred  to  enunciate  it  in  the  simplest  and  most 
general  terms.  But,  under  whatever  particular  formula  ex- 
pressed, its  adoption  has  not  only  greatly  simplified,  but 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  over  the  whole  of  Structural 
Botanv;  and  has  consequentlv  placed  the  whole  locic  of 
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ly  propounded  by  Linnaeus,*  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  newly  taught  by  Caspar  Frederic  Wolff 
about  twenty  years  later,  and  again,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty  years  more,  by  the  celebrated  Goethe,  who  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  as  apparently  were  his  scientific  contem- 
poraries, of  what  Linnaeus  and  Wolff  had  written  on  the 
subject  His  curious  and  really  scientific  treatise  was  as 
completely  forgotten  or  overlooked  as  the  significant  hints 
of  Linneeus  had  been.  In  advance  of  the  science  of  the 
day,  and  more  or  less  incumbered  with  hypothetical  specu- 
lations, none  of  these  writings  appear  to  have  exerted  any 
influence  over  the  progress  of  the  science,  until  it  had 
reached  a  point,  early  in  the  present  century,  when  the 
nearly  simultaneous  generalizations  of  several  botanists, 
following  different  clews,  were  leading  inevitably  to  the 
same  conclusions.  Ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Groethe  and 
Wolff,  De  Candolle  was  the  first  to  develope,  from  an  inde- 
pendent and  original  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  symmetry 
in  the  flower ;  that  the  plan,  or  type,  of  the  blossom  is 
regular  and  symmetrical,  but  that  this  symmetry  is  more 
or  less  modified  or  disguised  by  secondary  influences,  ^v- 
ing  rise  to  various  deviations,  such  as  those  of  which  we 
have  already  treated  (§  2).  The  cause,  however,  of  the 
regularity  and  symmetry,  or  the  true  explanation  of  the 
prevailing  arrangement  of  its  parts,  upon  which  the  symme- 
try depends,  has  very  recently  been  made  apparent.     It 
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US  to  anticipate,  are  carried  out  to  the  flower,  and  to  all 
parts  that  are  modifications  of  leaves.  Their  detailed  ap- 
plication to  the  floral  structure,  however,  involves  consider- 
ations somewhat  too  recondite  for  so  elementary  a  treatise 
as  the  present  \     --> 

$  4.    Of  the  FLORiCL  Envelopes;  their  .^tivation,  &c. 

\J 

328.  The  relative  position  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 

flower  is  readiest  made  out  in  the  flower-bud,  just  before 
its  expansion.  The  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  blos- 
som, especially  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  stand  in  relation 
to  and  envelope  each  other,  was  fancifully  termed  by  Lin- 
naeus their  Estivation.*  By  some  authors  it  is  also  called 
prafloralion.  Several  varieties  in  this  respect  are  distin- 
guished by  systematic  botanists ;  but  ihey  may  all  be  re- 
duced to  two  principal  plans ;  the  imbricated^  or  spiral^  and 
the  valvular, 

329.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon, the  sepals  or  petals  evidently  follow  the  same  spiral 
arrangement  as  the  leaves ;  the  axis  being  merely  shorten- 
ed, so  as  to  bring  the  cal3rx  or  corolla  into  an  apparent  cir- 
cle. The  pieces  do  not  compose  a  simple  circle,  however, 
for  the  outermost,  in  the  bud,  cover  the  edges  of  the  inner, 
or  break  joints^  as  the  term  imbricated  denotes,  like  the 

fthinfrlcia  nnnn   n  mof      This  is  Sfifin    in    thft   r.mss  Sf»ntion. 
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consequently  inserted  a  little  higher  up,  284,  290),  and  the 
remaining  piece  overlapping  one  of  the  inner  by  one  mai^n, 
while  the  other  margin  is  covered  by  the  outermost  sepal. 
By  tracing  a  dotted  line  from  the  other  edge  of  the  outer* 
most  (which  in  the  diagram  is  the  upper)  sepal,  to  the  ad* 
jacent  edge  of  the  second,  and  thence  to  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fiflh,  a  regular  spiral  is  described,  just  like  that  which 
the  leaves  describe  on  an  ordinary  leafy  branch  in  the  case 
of  the  most  general  spiral  arr^gement  (183).  The  only 
difference  is  that  here,  by  the  suppression  or  extreme  ab* 
breviation  of  the  intemodes,  the  spiral  is  depressed  nearly 
into  a  horizontal  plane.  This  regular  spiral  mode  passes 
by  gradations  into  various  subordinate  forms ;  such  as  the 
vexillary^  peculiar  to  the  papilionaceous  corolla  (313),  where 
the  vexillum  is  wrapped  around  the  other  petals,  as  in 
Fig.  214;  and  also  the  contorted^  twUted^  or  comxh 
luUj  where  each  piece  is  as*  it  were  slightly  twisted  on  its 
axis  so  as  to  have  one  margin  interior  and  the  other  exte- 
rior ;  consequently  all  are  more  or  less  oblique,  and  succes- 
sively overlap  each  other ;  as  the  petals  of  the  Wall-flower 
(Fig.  215),  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  of  Phlox  (Fig.  216,  and 
775),  the  petals  of  Hypericum  (Fig.  442),  Flax  (Fig.  472), 
dec.  In  the  plicate^  or  platted,  form,  a  monopetalous  corolla 
is  thrown  into  plaits  or  folds,  as  in  the  Stramonium,  and  the 
Campanula  (Fig.  217),  and  in  the  supervoJute,  these  plaits 
.  are  twisted,  as  in  the  Convolvulus  (Fig.  218,  and  792.) 

330.  In  the  valvular  mode  of  eestivation,  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla  are  disposed  in  a  true  circle,  and  their 
edges  are  consequently  brought  into  contact  in  the   bud 
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Clematis ;  when  rolled  inwards  until  they  meet,  the  aestiva- 
tion b  involute,  as  in  the  petals  of  Lysimachia  (Fig.  211) ; 
when  the  edges  are  turned  outwards  instead  of  inwards, 
the  eestivation  is  reduplicaiej  as  in  the  hlossom  of  the 
Potato. 


318  914 


o#©0« 


831.  The  sestivation  of  the  two  sets  of  floral  envelopes 
is  frequently  very  different ;  and  the  change  b  quite  con- 
stant and  characteristic  of  certain  families  of  plants.  Thus, 
in  the  Mallow  tribe,  the  sestivation  of  the  calyx  b  valvate, 
of  the  corolla  contorted.  In  the  Convolvulus  and  the  Wall- 
flower (Fig.  215),  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  the  corolla  con- 
torted. In  the  L3rsimachia,  the  calyx  b  valvate,  and  the 
corolla  involute  (Fisr.  211).     In  the  Cistus  tribe,  the  calyx 
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led  US  to  notice  the  principal  modifications  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  as  well  as  the  terms  employed  to  designate  them ; 
which  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

333.  The  number  of  the  sepals  and  petals  (285)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Greek  numerals  prefixed  to  these  names; 
such  as  disepalous^  or  dipetalous^  when  the  sepals  or  petals 
are  only  two;  trisepalous^  or  iripetalous^  when  three  in 
number ;  tetrasepalous^  or  ietrapetalous^  when  four ;  quiU" 
quesepalous^  or  quinquepetalous^  when  five ;  hexasepalous^  or 
hexapetalouSy  when  six ;  and  so  on.  But  the  terms  polyse- 
palous  and  polypetalous^  which  literally  mean  that  the  calyx 
and  corolla  consist  of  many  sepals  and  petals,  are  in  gener- 
al use  to  express  the  absence  of  cohesion,  whatever  be  their 
number.  Thus,  the  term  Calyx  polysepalous  (or  some- 
times poZypAj^Z/ou^,  many-leaved)  is  equivalent  to  the  more 
appropriate  expression.  Sepals  distinct ;  and  that  of  Corolla 
polypetalous  to  Petals  distinct.  Hence,  likewise,  the  calyx 
is  said  to  be  monosepalous^  or  tnonophyUous  (literally  of  one 
sepal  or  leaf),  when  the  sepals  are  united  ;  and  the  corolla 
monopetalous  (of  one  petal)  when  the  petals  are  united,  as 
already  explained ;  it  being  generally  thought  unnecessary 
to  supersede  terms  so  long  in  use,  although  inappropriate, 
by  the  correct  expressions  of  Calyx  gamosepalous^  and 
Corolla  gamopetalous  (300). 

334.  Frequently  the  petals,  and  sometimes  the  sepals, 
taper  into  a  stalk  or  narrow  base,  analogous  to  the  petiole  of 
a  leaf,  which  is  called  the  daw  (unguis) ;  and  hence  the 
petal  is  said  to  be  unguiadate  (as  in  Cruciferous  plants,  the 
Pink,  and  Gynandropsis,  Fig.  205,  &c.) ;  the  expanded 
portion,  like  that  of  the  leaf,  being  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  lamina^  or  limh. 

335.  Some  kinds  of  polypetalous  flowers  receive  particu- 
lar names,  from  the  form  or  arrangement  of  their  floral 
envelopes.     Among  the  regular  forms  (295)  we  may  men- 

19* 
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tion  the  rosaceous  flower  (like  that  of  the  Rose,  Apple, 
Fig.  568,  &c.),  where  the  spreading  petals  have  no  claws, 
or  very  short  ones ;  the  liliaceouSy  of  which  the  Lily  is  the 
type,  where  the  claws  or  base  of  the  petals  or  sepals  are 
erect,  and  gradually  spread  towards  their  summits  (Ex. 
Erythronium,  Fig.  1025) ;  the  caryophyllaceous^  as  in  the 
Pink  and  Silene  (Fig.  449),  where  the  five  petals  have  long 
and  narrow  claws,  which  are  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  the 
calyx ;  and  the  cruciate^  or  crucifomiy  which  gives  name  to 
the  order  Cruciferse,  where  four  unguiculate  petals  are  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  cross:  this  arrangement  of  the 
corolla  is  accompanied  by  tetradynamous  stamens  (310). 
Among  the  irregular  polypetalous  flowers,  which  are 
greatly  varied  in  diflT^rent  families,  the  papilionaceous  or 
hutterjly-shaped  corolla  has  already  been  described  (313). 

335^  When  the  petals  are  confluent  into  a  monopetalous 
or  gamopetalous  corolla,  or  the  sepals  into  a  monosepalous 
or  gamosepalous  calyx,  the  united  portions  constitute  the 
tube ;  the  orifice  of  which  is  called  the  throat ;  and  their 
free  summits  are  termed  divisions^  lohes^  segments^  teeth^ 
&c.,  in  accordance  with  the  convenient,  but  very  unphilo- 
sophical,  mode  of  nomenclature,  which  we  have  sufliciently 
explained  ( 155,  300).  When  there  is  a  manifest  distinction 
between  the  tubular  portion  and  the  spreading  summit,  the 
latter  is  called  the  limb^  or  harder ;  which  is  in  like  manner 
said  to  be  divided^  parted^  lobed^  clefty  toothed^  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  union  of  its  elements. 

336.  Several  forms  of  the  monopetalous  corolla,  or  mono- 
sepalous citlyx,  have  been  distinguished  by  particular  names. 
These  are  likewise  divided  into  the  regular  (295),  where 
their  pafts  are  equal  in  size,  or  equally  united ;  and  the 
irregular  J  where  their  size  or  degree  of  union  is  unequal. 
Among  the  former  are  the  campanulate^  or  bdUshaped,  as 
in  the  corolla  of  Campanula  (Fig.  653)  and  Apocynum 
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androssemifolium  (Fig.  822),  which  enlarges  gradually  and 
regularly  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  the  infundiluliform^ 
or  funnel-shaped^  where  the  tube  enlarges  very  gradually 
below,  but  expands  widely  at  the  summit,  as  the  corolla  of 
Convolvulus  (Fig.  792),  and  the  Tobacco  (Fig.  806) ;  ivhw 
loTj  where  the  form  is  cylbdrical  throughout ;  hypocrateri* 
format  where  the  limb  spreads  at  right  angles  with  the  sum- 
mit of  the  more  or  less  elongated  tube,  as  m  the  corolla  of 
Primula  and  of  Phlox  (Fig.  775)  ;  and  rotate^  when  a  hypo- 
crateriform  corolla  has  a  very  short  tube,  as  in  Myosotis 
(Fig.  760),  and  Solanum  Dulcamara  (Fig.  802).  The  prin- 
cipal irregular  form,  which  has  received  a  separate  appella- 
tion, is  the  labiate ;  which  is  produced  by  the  unequal  ex- 
tent of  the  union  of  the  sepals  or  petals,  so  as  to  form  two 
portions  or  lips^  as  already  explained  (309).  This  variety 
is  almost  universally  exhibited  by  the  corolla  of  Labiatse, 
and  very  frequently  by  the  cal3rx  also,  as  in  the  Sage  (Fig. 
758)  :  it  likewise  occurs  in  the  corolla  of  most  Honey- 
suckles (Fig.  624),  and  in  the  calyx  of  many  Leguminous 
plants.  When  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  as  in^  the  corolla  of 
Lamium  (Fig.  744),  it  is  sometimes  called  the  galea^  or 
helmet.  When  the  two  lips  are  separated  and  the  throat 
(335)  open,  it  is  said  to  be  ringent.  But  when  the  orifice  is 
closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  two  lips,  or  especially 
by  an  elevated  portion  or  protuberance  of  the  lower,  called 
the  palate^  as  in  the  Snapdragon  (Fig.  733),  the  corolla  is 
said  to  be  personate^  or  masked. 

337.  The  petals  are  sometimes  furnished  with  appendages 
on  their  inner  surface,  such  as  the  croton  at  the  summit  of 
the  claws  in  Silene  (Fig.  451),  and  the  scales  similarly  situ- 
ated on  the  gamopetalous  corolla  of  Myosotis  (Fig.  760) 
and  Symphjrtum  (Fig.  765) ;  which  perhaps  represent  an 
adherent  row  of  abortive  stamens  or  petals. 

338.  The  bodies  termed  nectaries  by  the  old  botanists 
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are  either  petals  of  unusual  form,  such  as  the  spurs  of  the 
Columbine  (Fig.  351),  or  petals  passing  into  stamens,  such 
as  the  fringe  of  the  Passion-flower  and  of  Pamassia ;  or 
else  abortive  and  transformed  stamens,  as  in  Canna.  The 
so-called  nectary  of  Orchidaceous  plants  (Fig.  1012)  is  mere- 
ly one  of  the  petals,  which,  being  constantly  of  a  different 
shape  from  the  others,  is  termed  the  labdlum^  or  lip, 

§  5.    Of  the  Stamens. 

339.  The  Stamens,  collectively  forming  the  Andrcecitjm 
(287),  have  been  already  considered  in  respect  to  their  com- 
ponent parts,  their  theoretical  nature  and  symmetry,  and 
their  principal  modifications  as  to  relative  number  and  dis- 
position. Their  absolute  number  in  the  flower,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  designated  by  Greek  numerals  prefixed  to  the 
word  used  for  stamens,  as  employed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  ^ 
names  of  his  artificial  classes.  Thus  a  flower  with  one 
stamen  is  said  to  be  monandrous ;  with  two,  diandrous; 
with  three,  triandrous ;  with  four,  teirandrous ;  with  five, 
petandrous ;  with  six,  hexandraus;  with  seven,  heptaU' 
drou$ ;  with  eight,  octandraus ;  with  nine,  enneandraus ; 
with  ten,  decandrous;  with  twelve,  dodecandrous ;  and 
with  a  greater  or  indefinite  number,  polyandrous.  The 
terms  employed  to  designate  their  various  modifications,  al- 
ready incidentally  noticed,  are  likewise  derived  from  the 
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expressive  of  their  further  cohesion  with  the  style,  as  in  Or- 
chidaceous plants. 

340.  As  to  mutual  cohesion,  they  are  monadelphoug 
when  united  hy  their  filannents  into  one  body  (as  in  Fig. 
166) ;  diadelphauSj  when  thus  combined  in  two  sets  (as  in 
Fig.  185)  ;  iriadelphouSy  when  in  three  sets,  &c. ;  poly- 
adelphouSy  when  in  several  sets,  irrespective  of  the  particu- 
lar number;  and  syngenesiousj  when  united  by  their  anthers 
(Fig.  187,  188).  As  respects  inequality  of  size,  they  are 
didynamous^  when  four  stamens  constitute  two  pairs  of  un- 
equal length  (308) ;  and  tetradynamous,  when  in  a  hexan- 
drous  flower  two  of  the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  others 
(310).  Their  complete  suppression  in  some  flowers  gives 
rise  to  such  terms  as  moncecious^  dicecious,  and  polygamous^ 
which  have  already  been  defined  (306). 

341.  When  the  stamen  is  destitute  of  the  filament,  or 
stalk  (Fig.  174,  a),  the  anther  (b)  is  said  to  be  sessile :  the 
filament  being  no  more  essential  to  the  stamen  than  the 
claw  is  to  the  petal,  or  the  petiole  to  the  leaf.  When  the 
anther  is  imperfect,  abortive,  or  wanting,  the  stamen  is  said 
to  be  sterile^  ahortive^  or  rudimentary ;  its  real  nature  being 
kpown  by  its  situation. 

342.  The  filament,  although  usually  slender  and  cylin- 
drical, or  slightly  flattened,  assumes  a  great  variety  of 
forms  :  it  is  sometimes  dils^ed  so  as  to  be  undistinguishable 
from  the  petals,  except  by  its  bearing  an  anther ;  as  in  the 
Nymphaea  (White  Water-Lily,  Fig.  394),  which  clearly  ex- 
hibits the  gradual  passage  of  petals  into  stamens  (320). 

343.  The  Anther  (Fig.  174,  J),  which  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  stamen,  is  usually  borne  on  the  apex  of  the  fila- 
ment ;  and  commonly  consists  of  two  lohes^  or  cells  {theea)^ 
placed  side  by  side,  and  attached  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
filament  called  the  connectivum^  or  connective.  As  the 
filament  represents  the  petiole,  so  the  connectivum  repre- 
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sents  the  midrib  of  the  transformed  leaf ;  and  the  two  lobes 
of  the  anther  answer  to  the  limb  or  blade  of  the  leaf;  the 
portion  each  side  of  the  midrib  forming  an  anther-lobe. 
The  pollen^  or  powdery  substance  contained  in  the  anther, 
originates  from  a  peculiar  transformation  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf. 

34S'.  The  grains  of  pollen  are  formed,  usually  four  togeth- 
er,  in  mother-cells,  which  are  at  length  ruptured  or  absorbed, 
or  their  vestiges  appear  as  minute  shreds  among  the  pollen- 
grains. 

344.  The  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  consisting  of  an  upper 
and  lower  stratum  ( 137),  and  again  divided  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  the  midrib,  is  anatomically  composed  of  four 
portions :  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  cellular  tissue  into 
pollen  (which  takes  place  long  before  the  expansion  of  the 
flower)  commences  in  the  centre  of  each  division :  so  that 
the  anther  is  primarily  and  typically  four-celled ;  each  lobe 
being  divided  by  a  portion  of  untransformed  tissue  stretching 
from  the  connectivum  to  the  opposite  side,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  This  appearance  is  pre- 
sented by  a  large  number  of  full-grown  anthers :  but  the 
partition  usually  disappears  when  the  anther  opens,  or  at 
an  earlier  period,  when  each  lobe  becomes  single-celled 
(Fig.  639). 

345.  Each  lobe  of  the  anth^  is  usually  marked  with  a 
lateral  line  or  furrow,  running  from  top  to  bottom,  which 
reoresents  the  maririn  of  the  metamorohosed  leaf:  this  is 
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to  open  the  cell,  and  force  out  the  pollen.  As  this  hygro- 
metrical  tissue  contracts  hy  dryness,  the  anther  does  not  hurst 
until  the  pollen  is  matured,  nor  except  in  dry  weather,  when 
alone  it  can  fulfil  its  office.  ? 
^  346.  The  attachment  of  the  anther  to  the  filament  pre- 
sents three  principal  modes.  1st.  When  the  hase  of  the 
connectivum  exactly  corresponds  with  the  apex  of  the  fila- 
ment and  with  the  axis  of  the  anther,  the  latter  is  termed 
innatCy  and  rests  firmly  upon  the  summit  of  the  filament. 
2d.  When  the  lohes  of  the  anther  are  firmly  adherent  for 
their  whole  length  to  a  prolongation  of  the  filament,  or 
hroad  connectivum  (whichever  it  be  called),  so  as  to  appear 
lateral,  it  is  said  to  be  adnate ;  as  in  the  Magnolia  (Fig. 
359).  When  the  filament  or  connective  passes  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  anther,  the  latter  faces  the  pistils,  and  is 
termed  inlrorse^  or  turned  inwards^  as  in  the  Water-Lily 
(Fig.  394) ;  but  when  the  filament  adheres  to  their  inner 
side,  the  anther  looks  away  from  the  pistils  and  towards  the 
petals  or  sepals,  when  it  is  said  to  be  extrorse^  or  turned 
outvjardSy  as  in  the  Iris  (Fig.  1020).  3d.  When  the  antl)er 
is  fixed  by  a  point  to  the  apex  of  the  filament,  on  which  it 
lightly  swings,  it  is  said  to  be  versatile ;  as  in  all  Grasses 
(Fig.  1046),  the  Lily,  the  Evening  Primrose  (Fig.  578),  &c. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  anther  is  said  to  be 
introrse^  when  it  is  turned  towards  the  pistil,  which  is  the 
most  common  form ;  and  extrorse^  when  it  faces  outwards. 

347.  Various  dieviations  from  the  regular  structure  of  the 
anther,  as  now  described,  frequently  occur ;  some  of  which 
may  be  cursorily  noticed.  The  opening  of  the  anther, 
sometimes  called  its  dehiscence^  does  not  always  take  place 
in  the  manner  above  described  (345) ;  but  occasionally  the 
suture  opens  only  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  chink  or  pore ; 
as  in  Pyrola  (Fig.  677),  and  nearly  all  Ericaceous  plants,  in 
the  Potato,  dec.     Sometimes  the  summit  of  the  lobes  is  pro- 
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longed  into  a  tube,  which  opens  by  a  pore  or  chink  at  the 
apex ;  as  in  the  Heath  and  Vaccinium  (Fig.  671,672).  In 
the  Barberry  (Fig.  378),  and  other  plants  of  the  family,  the 
Benzoin,  dz;c.,  nearly  the  whole  face  of  each  anther-cell 
separates  by  a  continuous  line,  forming  a  kind  of  door,  which 
is  attached  at  the  top,  and  turns  back,  as  if  on  a  hinge  :  in 
this  case  the  anthers  are  said  to  open  by  valves.  In  the 
Sassafras,  and  other  plants  of  the  Laurel  tribe,  each  lobe  of 
the  anther  opens  by  two  such  valves,  like  trap-doors,  as  in 
Fig.  876. 

348.  Sometimes  the  anthers  are  one-celled,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  one  lobe,  being  reduced  as  it  were  to  half-sta- 
mens, as  in  Gomphrena,  and  some  other  Amaranthaceous 
plants ;  but  they  more  frequently  become  one-celled  by  the 
donfluence  of  the  two  lobes,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
partition,  as  in  Poly  gala  (Fig.  525),  where  they  open  by 
a  terminal  pore.  The  kidney-shaped  one-celled  anthers  of 
the  Mallow  tribe  arise  from  the  divergence  of  the  base  of 
the  two  lobes,  and  their  perfect  confluence  at  the  apex ;  and 
the  opening  consequently  takes  place  by  a  continuous  sutural 
line  passing  round  the  margin  (Fig.  461).  A  somewhat 
similar  case  occurs  in  Monarda  (Fig.  757),  where  only  one 
of  the  two  lobes  remains  parallel  with  the  filament  or  con- 
nectivum ;  while  the  other,  describing  a  semicircle,  is 
brought  into  the  same  vertical  line,  where  it  stands  bottom 
upwards  ;  and  the  two,  cohering  by  their  contiguous  extremi- 
ties, become  confluent  into  a  single  cell,  which  opens  by  a 
continuous  straight  line  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
anther  of  Teucrium  (Fig.  764),  diflTers  from  the  last  chiefly 
in  the  enlarged  connectivum,  on  which  the  divaricate  lobes 
rest ;  and  the  cells,  at  first  distinct,  are  confluent  into  one 
after  the  anther  opens.  In  the  Thyme  (Fig.  755),  the 
anther-lobes  are  also  greatly  divergent,  but  are  separated  by 
the  thickened  connectivum,  which  in  this  family  b  often 
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larger  than  the  cells.  In  the  Sage  (Fig.  750),  the  singular 
elongated  connectivum  sits  astride  the  apex  of  the  filament, 
and  hears  an  anther-cell  at  each  extremity ;  one  of  which 
(a)  is  polliniferous ;  and  the  other  (b)  imperfect  or  abortive. 
349.  The  connectivum  is  frequently  inconspicuous  or  al- 
most wanting,  and  the  lobes  of  the  anther  nearly  uncon- 
nected ;  as  in  Euphorbia  (Fig.  715).  It  is  often  produced 
beyond  them  into  an  appendage,  as  in  Magnolia  (Fig.  359), 
the  Papaw  (Fig.  363,  where  it  forms  a  rounded  top),  and 
Asarum  (Fig.  846).  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  two  dorsal 
awns  in  Fig.  672  -  674. 

C350.  The  Pollen,  contained  in  the  anther,  which  appears 
the  naked  eye  like  a  mere  powder,  consists  of  grains  of 
definite  size  and  shape,  which  are  uniform  in  the  same  plant, 
but  oflen  very  different  in  different  species  or  natural  fami- 
lies. Although  commonly  spherical  or  oval,  they  are  cylin- 
drical in  the  Spiderwort  (Tradescantia),  nearly  square  in 
Colutea,  many-sided  in  the  Teasel ;  and  triangular,  with  the 
angles  dilated  and  rounded,  in  the  Evening  Primrose  (Fig. 
240).  Their  surface,  although  more  frequently  smooth  and 
even,  is  banded  or  crested  in  many  cases,  reticulated  in  the 
Passion-flower,  and  studded  with  strong  points  in  Convolvu- 
lus purpureus  (Fig.  238),  or  short  bristles  in  Hibiscus,  the 
Mallow,  and  the  Grourd.    Their  color  is  usually  yellow. 

351.  The  pollen-grains  have  two  coats ;  the  exterior  of 
which,  called  the  extine^  is  quite  firm  and  often  fleshy ;  to 
it  the  bands,  points,  or  other  markings  belong.  The  inner, 
named  the  tn/tne,  is  very  thin,  transparent,  and  highly  ex- 
tensible. It  absorbs  water  rapidly,  and,  when  exposed  to  its 
action,  the  grain  swells  and  soon  bursts,  discharging  its  con- 
tents. These  contents  are  a  fluid,  which  appears  slightly 
turbid  under  the  higher  powers  of  ordinary  microscopes, 
but  when  submitted  to  a  magnifying  power  of  three  hundred 
diameters,  is  found  to  contain  a  multitude  of  minute  particles 
20 
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{fovUla)  of  spherical  or  oblong  form,  the  larger  of  which 
are  from  the  four-thousandth  to  the  five-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  smaller  only  one  fourth  or  one  sixth  of 
this  size.  But  they  all  exhibit  a  constant  and  exceedingly 
active  molecular  motion,  the  cause  and  object  of  which  is 
unknown. 

352.  The  grains  of  pollen  are  in  most  cases  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other ;  but  in  the  Evening  Primrose  they  are 
slightly  connected  by  loose  cellular  threads  (Fig.  579) ; 
they  occasionally  cohere,  either  in  fours  (343^),  as  in  many 
Ericaceous  plants ;  or  in  masses  of  eight  to  sixteen  grains, 
iiB  in  Mimosa  and  Acacia.  But  in  two  peculiar  families,  the 
Orchidaceee  and  the  Asclepiadacese,  the  grains  are  all  co- 
herent into  one  or  more  (called  poUinia)^  which  are  some- 
times apparently  solid  and  wax-like,  and  sometimes  mani- 
festly cellular,  as  in  Asclepias  (Fig.  243),  and  in  Orchis 
(Fig.  1014).  The  elastic  substance  to  which  the  grains  are 
all  attached  in  the  latter  forms  a  kind  of  stalk,  named  the 
caudicle. 

353.  When  the  pollen-grains  fall  upon  the  stigma  (357), 
the  inner  membrane  is  soon  protruded  through  particular 
points,  cleAs,  or  valvular  openings  of  the  outer  coat,  in  the 
form  of  an  attenuated  transparent  tube  (Fig.  237-240), 
filled  with  its  fluid  contents,  which  penetrates  the  naked  and 
loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  stigma,  and  buries  itself  in  the 
style  (Fig.  248).  Its  further  course  and  office  will  be  here- 
after explained.^ 

354.  What  is  called  the  Disk  consists  of  a  ring,  either 
entire  or  varioudy  lobed,  (or  a  row  of  fleshy  bodies,  oflen 
termed  glands,)  which  sometimes  intervenes  between  the 
stamens  and  the  pistils,  surroundbg  the  base  of  the  latter, 
when  it  is  hypogynous^  as  in  Convolvulus  (Fig.  793),  and 
the  Vine  (Fig.  516) ;  sometimes  it  partly  covers  the  ovary, 
and  the  stamens  grow  out  of  it ;  as  in  Euonymus,  where 
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it  is  very  conspicuous:  frequently  it  adheres  to  and  lines 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  carrying  the  stamens  with  it,  as  in 
Rosaceous  plants,  the  Buckthorn  (Fig.  508),  dec.,  when  it 
is  perigynous :  or  when  the  calyx  coheres  with  the  ovary, 
it  makes  its  appearance  on  the  summit  of  the  latter,  when 
it  is  epigynouSy  as  in  Umbelliferse  and  Aralia  (Fig.  616). 
In  this  case,  when  confluent  with  the  base  of  the  style,  it 
has  been  termed  the  stylopodium, 

5  6.  Of  the  Pistils. 

'  855.  The  Pistils  (288)  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
and  termbate  the  axis  of  growth.  Their  number  is  desig- 
nated by  Greek  numerals,  prefixed  to  the  name  applied  to 
the  pistil  from  the  same  language.  Thus,  a  flower  with  a 
single  pistil  is  said  to  be  monogynous ;  with  two,  digynous ; 
with  three,  trigynous ;  with  four,  tetragynout ;  with  five, 
pentagynatu ;  with  six,  hexagynous ;  with  seven,  keptagy' 
nouSy  and  so  on ;  and  when  numerous  or  indefinite,  they  are 
termed  polygynous. 

356.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  pistils  are  actu- 
ally equal  to  the  petals  or  sepals  (285)  in  number ;  they 
are  sometimes  more  numerous,  and  arranged  in  several 
rows  upon  the  enlarged  or  prolonged  receptacle,  as  in  the 
Strawberry  (Fig.  557),  and  perhaps  more  frequently  they 
are  reduced  to  less  than  the  typical  number,  or  to  a  single 
one.  Yet  often  what  appears  to  be  a  single  pistil  is  not  so 
in  reality,  but  a  compound  organ,  formed  by  the  union  of 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  simple  pistils ;  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  221-227. 

357.  A  pistil,  as  already  described  (289)  is  composed  of 
three  parts ;  the  Ovary,  or  seed -bearing  portion ;  the  Style, 
or  tapering  portion,  into  which  the  apex  of  the  ovary  is 
prolonged ;  and  the  Stigma,  usually  situated  at  the  summit 
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of  the  Style,  consisting  of  a  part,  or  sometimes  a  mere 
point  of  the  latter,  divested  of  epidermis  (38),  with  its  moist 
cellular  tissue  exposed  to  the  air.  The  ovary,  which  con- 
tains the  young  seeds,  or  ovules,  is  of  course  a  necessary 
part  of  the  pistil :  the  stigma,  which  receives  from  the 
anthers  the  pollen  (350)  hy  which  the  ovules  are  fertilized, 
is  no  less  necessary :  but  the  intervening  style  is  no  more 
essential  to  the  pistil  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen, 
and  is  therefore  not  uncommonly  wanting.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  stigma  is  sessile  upon  the  apex  of  the  ovary ;  or, 
in  one  bstance  (Tasmannia),  it  occupies  the  side  of  the 
ovary  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  is  separated  from  the 
line  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached  only  by  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.  The  style  sometimes  proceeds  from  the  side, 
or  even  from  the  apparent  base  of  the  ovary ;  as  in  the 
Strawberry  (Fig.  558). 

358.  To  attain  a  correct  morphological  view  of  the  sim- 
ple pistil,  we  must  contemplate  it  as  resulting  from  the 
transformation  of  a  leaf  which  is  folded  inwards,  and  the 
margins  united.  The  line  formed  by  the  union  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  leaf  is  called  the  inner  or  ventral  suture^  and 
always  looks  towards  the  axis  of  the  flower.  The  opposite 
line,  which  represents  the  midrib  (151),  is  termed  the  outer 
or  dorsal  suture.  The  surface  of  the  pistil  necessarily 
corresponds  to  the  lower,  and  its  lining  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  leaf.  The  stalk  of  the  pistil,  when  it  is  present, 
represents  the  petiole ;  and  a  prolongation  of  the  apex  of 
the  metamorphosed  leaf  forms  the  style.  The  stigma  doubt- 
less occupies  some  portion  of  what  in  the  style  answers  to 
the  confluent  margins  of  the  transformed  leaf  (and  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  portion  of  the  midrib,  as  has  been  thought)  ; 
this  is  evident  in  Tasmannia,  above  mentioned,  where 
these  margins  are  actually  stigmatic  for  their  whole  length, 
and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  numerous  cases  (in  the  Chick- 
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weeds  and  Pink,  for  example)  where  the  stigma  occupies 
the  whole  inner  face  of  the  styles ;  this  portion  answering 
to  the  margins  of  the  leaf  in  the^tjrle,  just  as  the  ventral 
suture  does  in  the  ovary.  "J  ^  t^ 
/^9.  The  bodies,  called  Ovules  (289),  contained  in  the 
ovary,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  seeds,  are  in  all  ordinary 
cases  borne  on  the  part  which  represents  the  margins  of 
the  transformed  leaf.  They  are  in  some  sort  analogous  to 
buds,  which  are  occasionally  developed  on  the  margins  of 
ordinary  leaves ;  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  Bryophyllum 
(Fig.  224).  Since  both  margins  of  the  infolded  leaf  may 
bear  ovules,  the  latter  are  typically  arranged  in  two  rows 
(one  for  each  margin)  on  the  inner  or  ventral  suture ;  as 
is  seen  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  225,  which  represents  a  trans- 


FIG.  219.  A  leaf  which  itands  in  the  place  of  the  pittll  In  the  Donble  Cherry 
(SS2).  220.  A  platil  of  the  aame,  half  changed  into  a  leaf,  ahowing  thai  the  platU 
ia  formed  of  a  leaf  fblded  inwarda.  224.  A  leaf  of  Bryophyllam  prodadng  bnda 
along  the  marglna.  221.  A  whorl  of  three  piatila,  the  Une  which  paaaea  down 
the  Inner  aide  repreaentlng  the  rentral  anture  (868).  225.  A  croaa  aectlon  of  their 
ovarlea,  ahowing  the  two  rowa  of  OTulea,  or  rodlmentary  aeeda,  occupying  the  In* 
ner  angle,  or  rentral  ratore.  222.  A  whorl  of  three  platlla,  their  OTarlea  united. 
226.  A  croaa  aectlon  of  the  aame.  223.  Three  platlla  with  their  atylea  alao  anited 
quite  to  the  aammlt.    227.  A  croaa  aectlon  of  the  united  ovariea. 

20* 
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▼erse  section  of  the  whorl  of  three  ovaries  placed  above 
them  (Fig.  221). 

860.  The  line  or  ridge  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached, 
and  which  often  projects  more  or  less  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ovary,  is  called  the  Placenta.  As  it  corresponds  with  the 
ventral  suture,  and  is  in  fact  a  part  of  it,  or  a  development 
from  it,  it  is  always  placed  next  the  axis  of  the  flower ;  as  is 
evidently  the  case  when  two,  three,  or  more  pistils  are  pres- 
ent (Fig.  221  -227),  and  is  also  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
relative  position  of  parts,  even  when  the  gynsBcium  is  re- 
duced to  a  single  pistil,  as  in  the  Pea  tribe.  Each  placenta 
necessarily  consists  of  two  parts,  one  belonging  to  each  of 
the  confluent  margins  of  the  transformed  leaf. 

361.  The  ovules  sometimes  occupy  the  whole  length  of 
the  ventral  suture ;  but  frequently  they  are  only  produced 
at  its  base,  or  summit.  They  are  sometimes  indefinite  in 
number,  and  are  often  reduced  to  a  single  one. 

362.  When  the  pistils  are  all  distinct,  they  are  said  to  be 
apocarpous :  when  they  are  united  and  form  a  compound 
pistil,  they  are  syncarpous. 

363.  Each  simple  pistil,  or  each  element  of  a  compound 
pistil,  in  other  words  each  transformed  leaf  of  the  gyncecium 
(288),  is  termed  a  Carpel. 

364.  All  degrees  of  union  of  the  carpels  may  be  ob- 
served, from  the  mere  cohesion  of  their  contiguous  inner 
angles,  to  the  perfect  consolidation  of  the  ovaries  while  the 
styles  remain  distinct  (Fig.  443,  dec.),  or  of  the  latter  also 
(Pig.  845).  Barely  the  stigmas  or  styles  are  united  while 
the  ovaries  remain  distinct,  as  in  Asclepias  and  Apoc3mum 
(Fig.  824). 

365.  The  regular  structure  of  a  compound  pistil  is  read- 
ily deducible  from  that  of  the  carpels,  or  simple  pistils, 
which  compose  it.  If  the  contiguous  parts  of  a  whorl  of 
three  or  more  carpels  cohere,  the  resulting  compound  ovary 
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will  have  as  many  cavities,  or  cells,  as  there  are  carpels  in 
its  composition,  and  the  placentse  will  all  he  hrought  to- 
gether in  the  axis ;  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  221  -  227,  where 
Fig.  225  is  a  diagram  of  a  cross  section  of  the  three  con- 
tiguous but  distinct  carpels  represented  ,in  Fig.  221,  while 
Fig.  226  and  227  are  similcur  diagrams  of  the  three  carpels 
when  united.  When  the  whorl  is  reduced  to  two  carpels, 
these  are  uniformly  placed  opposite  each  other.  The  par- 
titions which  divide  the  compound  ovary  into  cells  are  evi- 
dently composed  of  the  united  contiguous  portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  carpels.  These  partitions,  called  dissepiments^ 
necessarily  consist  of  two  layers,  one  belonging  to  each 
carpel ;  they  are  always  vertical,  and  are  equal  in  number 
to  the  carpels  of  which  the  compound  pistil  is  constructed. 

366.  A  single  carpel,  therefore,  has  no  proper  dissepi- 
ment It  is,  however,  sometimes  divided  by  spurious  parti- 
tions, separating  the  cavity  into  separate  cells  or  joints, 
placed  one  above  another,  as  in  some  species  of  Cassia,  in 
Desmodium  (Fig.  258-260),  ^.,  or  even  by  a  vertical 
false  dissepiment  produced  by  the  introflexion  of  the  inner 
or  placental  suture,  as  is  partially  the  case  in  some  species 
of  Phaca  and  Oxytropis  (Fig.  263),  or  by  a  projection  from 
the  dorsal  suture,  as  in  the  Flax  (Fig.  474,  475),  the  Ser- 
vice-Berry, and  many  species  of  Vaccinium,  or  by  its  mere 
introflexion,  as  in  Astragalus  (Fig.  262). 

367.  A  compound  pistil,  however,  is  not  always  several- 
(telled ;  but  two  or  more  carpels  may  combine  to  form  a 
one-celled  ovary.  If  we  suppose  a  whorl  of  three  carpella- 
ry  leaves,  with  their  margins  turned  mwards,  yet  not  so  as 
to  reach  the  axis,  to  cohere  merely  by  their  contiguous 
indexed  portions,  a  one-celled  tricarpellary  ovary  would 
result,  with  three  imperfect  dissepiments  projecting  into  the 
cavity,  but  not  dividing  it  into  distinct  cells  (as  in  the  dia- 
gram, Fig.  228).    The  placenta  are  here  borne  upon  the 
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extremity  of  the  imperfect  dissepiments,  which,  if  some- 
what prolonged,  would  meet  and  unite  in  the  centre,  so  as 
to  present  the  regular  three-celled  structure  (as  in  Fig.  444). 
Frequently,  however,  these  imperfect  partitions  are  also 
wanting,  and  the  ovule-bearing  margins  of  the  carpellary 
leaves  adhere  to  those  of  the  adjacent  carpels,  with  scarcely 
any  introflexion,  forming  a  one-celled  tricarpellary  ovary 
with  no  appearance  of  dissepiments  (Fig.  229),  as  in  Fig. 
432.  Such  compound  ovaries  may  consist  of  two  carpels, 
as  in  Polanisia  (Fig.  421),  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
(Fig.  587),  Epiphegus  (Fig.  716),  &c.,  or  of  four,  five,  or 
more. 

368.  In  these  cases,  the  placentae  are  said  to  be  parietal; 
being  borne  upon  the  walls,  instead  of  in  the  axis  of  the 
compound  ovary ;  and  all  gradations  may  be  observed  be- 
tween strictly  parietal  placentse  (as  in  Fig.  229)  and  those 
which  are  carried  inwards  nearly  or  quite  to  the  axis. 

369.  An  ovary  with  truly  parietal  placentae  is  of  course 
one-celled ;  except  it  be  divided  by  a  false  partition,  as  in 
all  Cruciferous  plants  (Fig.  416),  ^. 


370.  Parietal  placentse  are  double,  like  those  in  the  axis 
of  a  compound  ovary  of  several  cells,  or  of  a  simple  ovary ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  these  cases  the  two  portions 
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belong  to  the  two  united  margins  of  the  same  carpel  (363) ; 
while  in  parietal  placentas  they  are  formed  from  the  cohe* 
rent  margins  of  two  adjacent  carpels.  This  will  readily 
appear  on  comparing  the  diagrams,  ,Fig.  225,  226,  with  Fig. 
228, 229. 

371.  Sometimes  a  compound  ovary  is  one-celled,  while 
the  placentas  are  in  the  axis,  as  in  Primula  and  Anagallis 
(Fig.  695,  700),  an  anomaly  which  is  readily  explained  by 
supposing  the  dissepiments  to  have  been  obliterated  (Fig. 
230) ;  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  Pink  tribe,  where  the 
remains  of  the  dissepiments  may  commonly  be  observed,  at 
least  in  the  early  state.*  The  placentation  in  such  cases  is 
said  to  be  central  and  free. 

*  This  mode  of  placentation  is  differently  explained  by  those 
who  adopt  the  new  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  placenta, 
recently  proposed  in  Germany,  and  sustained  by  many  botanists 
of  high  authority.  According  to  this  view,  ovules  are  deemed 
to  be  a  peculiar  modification  of  buds:  and,  as  buds  regularly 
arise  from  the  axil  of  leaves  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  stem 
or  axis  (71),  and  only  in  some  exceptional  and  abnormal  cases 
from  the  margins  or  surface  of  leaves ;  so  ovules  are  considered 
to  arise  from  the  axis  of  the  flower,  like  terminal  buds,  or  from  the 
axils  of  the  carpellary  leaves,  like  axillary  buds.  Thus  placentae 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  axis,  and  not  to  the  carpellary 
leaves ;  and  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  one  or  more  ovules  arising 
from  the  base  of  the  cell,  would  nearly  represent  the  typical  state 
of  the  gynecium.  This  theory,  which  the  intelligent  student 
may  easOy  apply  in  detail,  offers  the  readiest  explanation  of  free 
central  placentation,  especially  in  such  cases  as  Primula,  &c., 
where  not  the  slightest  trace  of  dissepiments  is  ever  discoverable. 
It  is  also  perfectly  applicable  to  ordinary  centra]  placentation ; 
where  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  cohesion  of  the  inflexed  mar- 
gins of  the  carpellary  leaves  with  a  central  prolongation  of  the 
axis  or  receptacle,  which  bears  the  placentae.  But  in  case  of  pa- 
rietal placentation,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are  obliged  to 
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872.  The  number  of  carpels  of  which  a  compound  ovary 
consists  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  true  dissepiments 
when  these  exist  (365) ;  or  by  the  number  of  placentae, 
when  these  are  parietal  (368) ;  and  likewise  by  the  number 
of  styles  or  stigmas,  when  these  are  not  wholly  united  into 
one  body.  Thus  a  simple  pistil  has  a  single  cell,  a  single 
placenta,  and  a  single  style.  A  pistil  of  two  carpels  may 
be  two-celled,  with  two  placentse,  and  two  styles,  &c.* 

suppose,  that  the  axis  divides  within  the  compound  oyary  into 
twice  as  many  branches  as  there  are  carpels  in  its  composition, 
and  that  these  branches  regularly  adhere,  in  pairs,  one  to  each 
margin  of  all  the  carpellary  leaves.  Its  application  is  attended 
with  still  greater  difficulties  in  the  case  of  simple  and  uncombined 
pistils,  where  the  ovules  occupy  the  whole  inner  suture,  which  are 
doubtless  justly  assnmed  as  the  regular  and  typical  state  of  the 
gynccium;  but  to  which  the  new  hjrpothesis  can  be  adapted  only 
by  supposing  that  an  ovuliferous  branch  of  the  axis  enters  each 
carpel,  and  separates  into  two  parts,  one  cohering  with  each  mar- 
gin of  the  metamorphosed  leaf.  This  view,  however,  not  only 
appears  very  improbable,  but  may  perhaps  be  disproved  by  direct 
observation,  as  it  has  been  most  completely  by  those  monstrosities 
in  which  an  anther  is  changed  into  a  pistil,  or  even  one  part  of  the 
anther  is  thus  transformed  and  bears  ovules,  while  the  other,  as 
well  as  the  filament,  remains  unchanged; — a  case  where  the  for- 
mation of  the  placenta  from  a  process  of  the  axis  is  out  of  the 
question.  This  hypothesb  is,  therefore,  entirely  untenable  as  a 
general  theory ;  and  whether  it  affords  a  correct  explanation  of 
any  form  of  central  or  basilar  placentation  must  be  left  for  further 
observation  to  determine.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  monstrosi- 
ties which  occur  in  Primula,  and  some  other  plants  with  free  cen- 
tral placentation,  favor  this  new  view. . 

*  These  statements  require  some  qualification,  or  more  detailed 
explanation.  I.  The  placentae  being  double  (360),  it  occasional- 
ly happens  that  the  two  portions  are  separated,  as  in  many  Oro- 
banchaceous  plants,  where  a  dicarpellary  ovary  appears  ofk  this 
account  to  have  four  parietal  placenta.    2.  The  stigma,  which  is 
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374.  When  the  styles  are  separate  towards  the  summitf 
but  united  below,  they  are  usually  described  as  a  single 
organ ;  which  is  said  to  be  parted^  clefts  lohedy  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  cohesion.  This  language  was  adopted, 
as  in  the  case  of  leaves  (155)  and  floral  envelopes  (300, 
303),  long  before  the  real  structure  was  understood  :  but  as 

the  only  essential  part  of  the  style,  doabtless  belongs,  like  the 
placenta,  to  the  margins  of  the  infolded  leaf  (358) ;  these  margins 
being  ovuliferous  in  the  ovary  and  stigmatiferous  in  the  style ;  so 
that  the  stigma  corresponds  to  the  placenta,  and  is  typically  double, 
like  the  latter ;  as  Mr.  Brown,  the  most  profound  botanist  of  this 
or  any  age,  has  clearly  shown.  These  two  constituent  portions 
of  the  style  or  stigma  are  usually  combined ;  but  are  not  unfre- 
quently  separate,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  as  in  Euphorbiaceous 
plants,  in  Grasses,  and  especially  in  Drosera,  where  there  are 
consequently  twice  as  many  nearly  distinct  styles  as  there  are 
parietal  placentae  in  the  compound  ovary.  If  the  two  component 
parts  of  the  style  of  each  carpel  were  here  united  into  one,  in  the 
usual  manner,  their  number  would  equal  the  placentae,  and  their 
position  would  be  alternate  with  the  latter.  But  since,  in  parietal 
placentation,  each  half-placenta  is  confluent,  not  with  its  fellow  of 
the  same  carpel,  but  with  the  contiguous  half-placenta  of  the  ad- 
jacent carpel  (370),  it  were  surely  no  greater  anomaly  for  the 
half-stigmas,  as  in  Drosera,  to  follow  the  same  course.  This  is 
precisely  what  takes  place  in  Parnassia,  and  in  other  cases  where 
the  stigmas  are  opposite  the  parietal  placentae;-— cases  which 
were  thought  to  be  very  anomalous,  merely  on  account  of  the 
adoption  of  a  false  principle  (that  of  the  necessary  alternation  of 
the  stigmas  and  placentae),  but  which  are  really  no  more  so  than 
the  parietal  placentation  itself.  3.  In  several  well  known  instan- 
ces, the  whole  surface  of  the  ovary  is  ovuliferous :  in  Butomus, 
the  Watei-Idly  (Fig.  396),  and  some  other  plants,  the  whole 
face  of  the  dissepiments  is  covered  with  ovules ;  while  in  Bra- 
senia  (Fig.  386)  and  Cabomba,  the  ovules  are  all  attached  to  the 
dorsal  suture ;  —  in  other  words,  to  the  midrib  of  the  metamor- 
phosed  leaf! 
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it  conveys  an  entirely  erroneous  idea,  the  expressions, 
Styles  distinct ;  united  at  the  hose ;  united  to  the  middle^ 
or  sianmit^  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  employed 
in  preference. 

375.  As  a  general  rule,  ovules  and  seeds  are  produced 
and  matured  within  an  ovary,  or  closed  carpellary  leaf:  but 
in  the  Blue  Cohosh,  Leontice  (Caulophyllum)  thalictroides, 
the  ovules  rupture  the  ovary  immediately  after  flowering, 
and  the  seeds  become  naked ;  and  in  the  Mignonette  they 
are  imperfectly  protected,  the  ovary  being  open  at  the  sum- 
mit from  a  very  early  period.  A  more  remarkable  excep- 
tion is  presented  by  two  natural  families,  the  Coniferse 
(Pines,  Firs,  &c..  Fig.  959,  966),  and  the  Cycadace®  (Cy- 
cas,  Zamia,  Fig.  972) ;  in  which  the  carpellary  leaves  are 
flat  and  open,  and  consequently  the  ovules  and  seeds  en- 
tirely naked.  On  this  account  they  have  received  the  name 
of  Gymnospbrmotjs  Plants. 

§  7.    Of  the  Ovule. 

376.  OvT7LES,  the  rudiments  of  future  seeds  (289,  359), 
at  first  appear  like  minute  pulpy  excrescences  of  the  pla- 
centa (360) ;  but  before  the  flower  expands  they  have  ac- 
quired a  regular,  and  generally  round  or  oval  form.  They 
are  attached  to  the  placenta  by  one  extremity,  either  direct- 
ly, or  by  a  short  stalk  called  the  funiculus^  or  podosperm 
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cayity  that  contains  them,  ovules  are  said  to  he  erect  when 
they  arise  from  the  hottom  of  the  ovary  (Fig.  663) ;  ascend* 
ingy  when  fixed  to  the  placenta  ahove  the  hase  and  directed 
upwards  (Fig.  564) ;  horizontdLy  when  they  project  from  the 
side  of  the  cell  without  turning  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards (Fig.  644) ;  pendtdoutj  when  their  direction  is  down- 
wards ;  and  suspended^  when  they  arise  from  the  summit 
of  the  ovary  and  hang  perpendicularly  in  the  cavity  (Fig. 
616,  877).  In  the  Thrift  (Fig.  711),  the  ovule  is  singularly 
pendent  from  an  ascending  funiculus.  These  terms  are  ap* 
plicahle  to  the  seed  as  well  as  to  the  ovule. 

378.  The  full-grown  ovule  consists  of  two  coats  or  cover- 
ings, called  the  Primine  and  Secumdine  (Fig.  232,  a,  &), 
one  within  the  other,  inclosing  a  pulpy,  cellular  mass,  called 
the  Nucleus  (c).  The  coats  or  sacs  are  both  open  at  the 
apex,  and  the  summit  of  the  nucleus  is  directed  towards 
these  apertures.  The  orifice  of  the  primine  is  called  the 
ExosTOME  (or  outer  mouth) ;  that  of  the  secundine,  the  En- 
DOSTOME  (or  inner  mouth) :  they  are  at  first  large  and  sep- 
arate ;  but  contract  as  the  ovule  becomes  a  seed,  and  are 
brought  into  contact,  when  the  small  aperture  which  may 
still  be  perceived,  or  at  least  the  scar  indicating  its  position, 
is  termed  the  Forasien,  or  Microptle.  The  coats  of  the 
ovule  and  the  nucleus  are  distinct  and  imconnected,  except 
at  the  base,  or  point  of  attachment  to  the  funiculus,  where 
they  are  all  perfectly  confluent :  this  point  of  union  receives 
the  name  of  the  Chalaza  (Fig.  232,  d), 

379.  Through  the  funiculus  and  chalaza  the  ovule  derives 
its  nourishment  from  the  placenta ;  through  the  opening  at 
the  summit,  the  nucleus  receives  the  influence  of  the  pollen, 
which  results  in  the  production  of  the  embryo. 

380.  We  have  described  the  ovule  in  its  simplest  form  ; 
where  no  change  in  the  position  of  parts  takes  place  during 
its  growth,  the  chalaza  remaining  next  the  placenta,  with 

21 
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which  the  funiculus  directly  connects  it,  while  the  apex, 
represented  by  the  foramen  (378),  or  orifice  of  the  coats,  is 
at  the  opposite  extremity.  Such  an  ovule,  not  being  curved 
or  turned  from  its  original  or  natural  direction,  is  called 
atropous  (literally,  not  turned),  or  usually  orthotropous 
(straight).  This  simple  orthotropous  form  occurs  in  the 
Cistus  and  Polygonum  tribes  (Fig.  434),  and  in  many  others. 


S32  88» 


381.  More  commonly,  however,  a  change  takes  place 
during  the  development  of  the  ovule ;  consisting  either  in 
its  complete  inversion  upon  the  funiculus  that  bears  it,  so 
that  the  orifice  or  apex  is  brought  down  by  the  side  of  the 
stalk  and  points  towards  the  placenta,  while  the  chalaza 
looks  in  the  opposite  direction  (as  in  Fig.  234,  235) ;  or 
else  the  ovule  curves  upon  itself,  and  thus  brings  down  the 
apex  near  the  funiculus,  as  in  Fig.  236.    In  the  former 

FIO.  231.  An  orthotropous  otqIo.  iS3.  LongitndlnAl  Mctlon  of  the  mdo, 
more  magnified :  a,  the  primine ;  b,  the  secundine  ;  c,  the  nacleoe ;  d»  the  chalasa. 
S3S.  An  arophltropons  otdIo.    234.  Three  anatropom  omlea,  with  their  fanlpnli, 
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case,  the  ovule  is  anatropousy  or  inverted ;  in  theUatter,  it 
is  campylotrapous^  or  curved.    Caxnpylotropous  ovules  are 
found  in  the  Mignonette,  in  all  Cruciferous  and  Caryophylla- 
ceous  plants,  and  many  others ;  but  the  anatropous^fiona^ae-^ 
by  far  the  most  common  of  alL 

882.  In  anatropous  ovules,  the  funiculus  coheres  firmly 
with  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  applied  to  it ;  and  in 
the  ripe  seed  breaks  away  at  the  point  where  it  is  free  from 
the  integument,  to  which  the  adherent  portion  remains  at- 
tached. The  latter  receives  the  name  of  Raphe  ;  and  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  cord,  or  line,  passing  from  the 
HiLUM  (as  the  scar  left  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  funicu- 
lus from  the  seed  is  termed)  to  the  chalaza,  maintaining 
the  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  ovule  or  seed 
and  the  placenta.  The  raphe  is  only  found  in  the  anatro- 
pous ovule,  and  serves  to  distinguish  it ;  since  in  all  others 
the  hilum  or  scar  exactly  corresponds  to  the  chalaza ;  while 
in  this  they  occupy  the  two  extremities  of  the  seed ;  the 
chalaza,  which  is  the  real  base,  being  by  this  inversion  sit- 
uated at  the  apparent  apex ;  and  the  hilum  close  beside  the 
orifice,  micropyle,  or  organic  apex,  is  the  apparent  base. 
This  structure,  which  is  in  most  treatises  described  in  a  man- 
ner that  renders  the  whole  subject  difficult,  or  almost  unin- 
telligible to  the  student,  is  perfectly  simple  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  an  anatropous  ovule  is  produced  by  the  mere 
adhesion  of  the  funiculus  to  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of 
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micropyle  or  apex  at  the  other,  and  the  hilum  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  (as  m  Fig.  233),  arise  from  the  adhesion  of 
the  funiculus  for  a  short  distance  only,  forming  a  raphe  of 
only  half  the  length  of  the  ovule.  As  the  free  funiculus  in 
such  cases  generally  diverges  at  right  angles  from  the  axis 
of  the  ovule,  so  that  its  proper  base  and  apex  become  lat- 
eral, these  ovules  or  seeds  are  sometimes  termed  peltate^ 
or  transverse. 

384.  Campylotropous  ovules  (Fig.  884)  only  differ  from 
the  orthotropous  in  being  curved  during  their  growth,  so  that 
the  orifice  or  apex  is  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the 
base ;  which  in  this  case  is  both  hilum^and  chalaza. 

385.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  situation  of  the  orifice, 
or  foramen,  of  the  ovule,  as  it  indicates  the  future  position  of 
the  radicle  of  the  embryo  (449),  which  is  invariably  directed 
towards  the  foramen.  Its  situation  with  respect  to  the  hilum 
varies  in  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  :  in  those  which  arise 
from  orthotropous  ovules,  it  points  in  the  direction  exactly 
opposite  the  hilum ;  in  the  anatropous  form,  it  is  brought 
close  to  the  hilum,  so  that  it  is  ordinarily  said  to  point  to  it ; 
in  campylotropous  seeds  it  is  also  brought  round  to  the 
hilum ;  while  in  the  amphitropous,  it  points  in  a  direction 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  hilum.     ^ 

"  \M 

§  8.    Fertilization. 


S.  A  general  idea  of  what  is  known  respecting  the 
action  of  the  pollen  in  fertilization,  and  the  ongin  and  for- 
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inner  lining  (Fig.  237-240,  246,  249),  and  is  filled  with 
the  fluid  and  molecular  matter  that  the  grain  contains 
(351).  These  tubes,  as  they  lengthen  and  grow,  penetrate 
the  loose  tissue  of  the  stigma  (Fig.  240),  and  glide  along 
the  cells  through  the  interior  of  the  style  quite  to  the  pla- 
centa, or  some  other  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  (Fig. 
248).  The  foramen  of  the  ovules  (378),  or  a  projecting 
elongation  of  their  nucleus,  is  at  this  period  brought  into 
contact  with,  or  proximity  to,  that  portion  of  the  walls  of 
the  ovary  from  which  the  pollen-tubes  emerge;  and  a 
pollen-tube  thus  reaches  the  nucleus,  in  which  the  nascent 
embryo  subsequently  appears. 


4 
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388.  The  pollen-tubes  may  be  readily  inspected  under 
the  microscope  in  many  plants ;  in  none  more  readily  than 
in  the  Asclepias,  or  Milkweed,  one  of  the  plants  in  which 
this  subject  was  so  beautifully  investigated  by  Mr.  Brown. 
In  that  family,  the  pollen-grains  of  each  cell  of  the  anther 
(Fig.  241)  cohere  in  a  mass  ;  and  these  pollen-masses,  dis- 
lodged from  their  cells  (Fig.  242,  243),  usually  by  the 
agency  of  insects,  and  brought  into  proximity  with  the  base 

.  of  the  stigma,  protrude  their  tubes  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  a  size  which  renders  them  visible  with  a  very  moderate 
magnifying  power.  They  may  readily  be  seen  to  penetrate 
the  base  of  the  stigma,  as  in  Fig.  244,  and  separate  grains 
with  their  tubes  may  be  detached  from  the  mass  (Fig.  246, 
247) ;  but  to  trace  their  course  down  the  style  (as  in  Fig. 
245),  and  to  their  final  destination,  requires  much  tact  in 
manipulation  and  the  best  means  of  research. 

389.  Usually,  a  cavity  or  sac  filled  with  fluid  (the  sac  of 
the  Amnios)  appears  in  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  before  the 
pollen-tube  reaches  it,  which  at  length  it  frequently,  and 
perhaps  always,  does.  A  series  of  minute  cells  appear  in 
this  embryo-sac,  usually  placed  end  to  end,  and  forming  a 
thread  pendent  from  the  summit  of  the  cavity,  or  from  a 
point  adjacent  to  the  extremity  of  the  pollen-tube.  A  larger 
cell,  which  soon  contains  minute  granular  matter,  developes 
at  the  end  of  this  suspensor  (Fig.  250,  251).  This  cell  ap- 
pears to  be  the  embryo  in  its  simplest  and  most  rudimentary 
state,  that  of  a  single  vesicle  of  cellular  tissue,  containing 
the  organizable  materials  of  new  cells.  In  this  state,  it 
probably  represents  the  spores  (472)  of  the  lowest  Crypto- 
gamous  plants.  In  its  embryonic  development,  its  contents 
soon  become  organized  into  new  cells  (20),  which  increase 
in  number  and  size,  and  obliterate  the  mother  cell.  The 
mass  at  first  is  commonly  globular  (Fig.  251),  but  it  early 
begins  to  assume  its  ultimate  form.     In  a  dicotyledonous 
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species,  the  end  farthest  from  the  suspensor  begins  to  be 
two-lobed  (Fig.  258) ;  the  lobes  increase  by  ordinary  cel- 
lular growth,  and  form  the  cotyhdons  (Fig.  254)  ;  the  op- 
posite extremity  is  of  course  the  radicle  (43-45) ;  and  the 
suspensor  usually  disappears  before  the  embryo  has  at- 
tained its  full  development  (Fig.  255). 


390.  The  embryo  is  sometimes  arrested  at  a  much  earlier 
stage  in  its  development  than  others,  so  that  its  component 
parts  do  not  appear,  or  are  not  recognizable,  in  the  seed. 
It  often  takes  a  further  development,  and  forms  its  cotyle- 
dons into  evident  leaves,  or  displays  the  rudiments  of  the 
next  succeeding  leaves.  But  at  some  particular  stage  it 
assumes  the  latent  condition  which  it  retains  until  its  further 
development  in  germmation  (451). 
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391.  Two  or  more  embryos  are  occamooally  and  abnor- 
mally found  in  the  same  seed,  in  the  Orange,  the  Onion, 
and  many  other  cases.  There  are  generally  two  embryos 
in  the  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe ;  and  there  is  constantly  a  plu- 
rality of  embryos  in  Pines  and  other  Coniferous  as  well  as 
Cycadaceous  plants  (375),  though  all  but  one  are  more 
commonly  abortive  or  rudimentary. 


CHAPTER  X, 


OF  THB   FRUIT. 


/  §  L    Its  Structurb,  Transformations,  and  Dbhiscencb. 

392.  The  fertilized  ovary  soon  begins  to  increase  in  size, 
and  commonly  to  undergo  some  change  in  texture ;  some- 
times becoming  dry  and  membranaceous,  crustaceous,  or 
even  woody,  or  else  gradually  changing  to  fleshy,  pulpy,  or 
juicy :  it  is  now  called  the  Pericarp,  or  seed-vessel.  The 
pericarp  and  the  seeds  it  incloses  together  constitute  the 
Frtht  ;  a  term  which  has  a  more  extensive  signification  in 
botanical  than  in  ordinary  language ;  being  applied  to  all 
mature  pistils,  of  whatever  form,  size,  or  texture. 

393.  When  the  floral  envelopes  are  not  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  they  usually  wither  or  fall  away  soon  after  its  fertili- 
zation: but  when  coherent  with  its  surface  (303)  in  the 
flower,  they  are  incorporated  with  the  fruit  Thus,  nearly 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  apple  (Fig.  567),  pear,  and  quince 
(Fig.  564),  is  a  thickened  and  fleshy  calyx.  Those  fruits 
of  which  the  calyx  forms  a  constituent  part  (such  as  the 
gooseberry,  melon,  and  cucumber,  in  addition  to  those  just 
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mentioned),  having  a  larger  number  of  transformed  leaves 
in  their  composition,  and  a  more  extensive  connection  with 
the  branch  than  those  which  consist  of  the  pistil  only  (such 
as  the  grape,  plum,  apricot,  ^.),  are  on  this  account  more 
vigorous  than  the  latter  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
less  liable  to  drop  off,  or  suffer  injury  from  unfavorable 
weather. 

394.  The  accumulation  of  fleshy  or  pulpy  matter,  which 
is  commonly  thought  essential  to  the  fruit,  sometimes  takes 
place  in  adjacent  organs  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pistil ; 
as  in  the  free  calyx  of  the  Strawberry  Biite  (Blitum,  Fig. 
852),  which  becomes  greatly  thickened,  red,  and  juicy ; 
and  in  the  Wintergreen  (Gaultheria  procumbens.  Fig.  664- 
667)  ;  where  the  calyx,  at  first  small  and  membranaceous, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  ovary,  gradually  enlarges  ai^er 
flowering,  and  is  transformed  into  a  red,  pulpy  berry,  sur- 
rounding the  true  fruit,  which  is  small  and  dry.  The  pulp 
of  the  strawberry,  moreover,  is  no  part  of  the  proper  fruit ; 
but  consists  of  the  enlarged  and  juicy  receptacle,  or  apex 
of  the  flower-stalk,  bearing  the  numerous  small  and  dry 
grains,  or  true  fruits,  upon  its  surface  (417).  The  bread- 
fruit and  the  pine-apple  are  still  more  complex,  being  com- 
posed of  a  whole  head  or  spike  of  flowers,  with  their  bracts 
and  common  receptacle  all  consolidated  into  a  single  fleshy 
mass.  The  mulberry  is  a  multiple  fruit  of  the  same  kind 
(Fig.  164),  in  which  the  component  parts  may  readily  be 
identified.  The  structure  of  the  fig,  which  may  be  likened 
to  a  mulberry  or  a  bread-fruit,  turned  inside  out,  has  already 
been  explained  (270). 

395.  The  growing  fruit  attracts  its  food  from  surrounding 
parts  in  the  same  manner  as  leaves.  When  the  pericarp 
preserves  its  green  color  and  leaf-like  texture  (as  in  the 
Pea,  &c.),  it  is  furnished  with  stomates  (142),  and  acts 
upon  the  air  like  ordinary  leaves.    Those  which  become 
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fleshy  or  juicy  acquire  that  condition  hy  the  accumulation 
of  elaborated  sap  in  their  tissue ;  where  it  undergoes  various 
transformations,  analogous  to  those  which  take  place  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  plant 

396.  Most  pulpy  fruits  are  tasteless  or  slightly  bitter 
during  their  early  growth ;  at  which  period  their  structure 
and  chemical  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  leaves,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissue ;  and  their  action 
upon  the  atmosphere  is  likewise  the  same  (224). 

897.  In  their  second  stage,  they  become  sour,  from  the 
production  of  acids  (228),  such  as  tartaric  acid  in  the 
grape ;  the  citric  in  the  lemon,  orange,  and  the  cranberry ; 
the  malic  in  the  apple,  gooseberry,  &c.  At  this  period  they 
exhale  very  little  oxygen,  or  even  absorb  that  substance 
from  the  surrounding  air.  The  acid  increases  until  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  gradually  diminishes,  and 
sugar  is  formed. 

398.  In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  ripening,  the  acid,  as 
well  as  the  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues,  gradually  diminish 
as  the  quantity  of  sugar  increases ;  the  latter  being  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  former,  by  transformations 
which  are  very  intelligible  to  the  chemist,  and  which  he  can 
partially  imitate.  A  chemical  change  similar  to  that  of 
ripening  takes  place  when  the  green  fruits  are  cooked; 
the  acid  and  the  mucilaginous  or  other  products,  by  the  aid 
of  heat  reacting  upon  each  otlier,  are  both  converted  into 
sugar. 

399.  A  part,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  of  the  nutritive 
matter  collected  in  the  pericarp  is  absorbed  by  the  pla- 
centa (360)  and  conveyed  to  the  seed ;  where  the  portion 
which  is  not  required  for  its  growth  is  stored  up,  either  in 
the  embryo  or  around  it,  as  a  provision  for  its  future  devel- 
opment in  germination. 

400.  The  fruit,  being  merely  the  matured  pistil,  should 
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accord  in  structure  with  the  latter,  and  contain  no  organs  or 
parts  that  do  not  exist  in  the  fertilized  ovary.  Some  altera* 
tions,  however,  often  take  place  during  the  growth  of  the 
fruit,  in  consequence  of  the  abortion  or  obliteration  of  parts. 
Thus,  the  ovary  of  the  Oak  (Fig.  929)  consists  of  three 
cells,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each ;  but  the  acorn,  or 
ripened  fruit,  presents  a  single  cell,  filled  with  a  solitary 
seed  (Fig.  932).  In  this  case,  only  one  ovule  is  matured, 
and  two  cells  and  five  ovules  are  suppressed.  The  ovary 
of  the  Horse-Chestnut  and  Buckeye  is  similar  in  structure 
(Fig.  504  -  506),  and  seldom  ripens  more  than  one  or  two 
seeds :  but  the  abortive  seeds  and  cells  may  be  detected  in 
the  ripe  fruit.  The  ovary  of  the  Birch  (Fig.  939)  is  two- 
celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell :  the  fruit  is  one- 
celled,  with  a  solitary  seed ;  one  of  the  ovules  or  young 
seeds  being  uniformly  abortive,  while  the  other  in  enlarging 
pushes  the  dissepiment  to  one  side,  so  as  gradually  to  close 
the  empty  cell  (as  Fig.  941).  The  Elm  presents  a  similar 
case  (Fig.  890, 891) ;  and  such  instances  of  suppression  in 
the  fruit  of  parts  actually  extant  in  the  ovary  are  not  un- 
common. 

401.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  sometimes  exhibits 
more  cells  than  the  pistil ;  as  in  the  two-celled  ovary  of 
Datura  Stramonium,  which  becomes  spuriously  four-celled 
by  the  projection  of  the  placentae  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
reach  and  cohere  with  the  dorsal  suture. 

402.  During  maturation,  the  walls  of  the  pericarp  some- 
times preserve  a  nearly  uniform  texture  throughout,  becom- 
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two  separable  portions,  the  exterior  receives  the  name  of 
Epicarf,  or  ExocARP,  and  the  interior  that  of  Endocarp, 
or  putamen.  When  they  consist  of  three  portions,  the  in* 
termediate,  being  generally  fleshy  or  pulpy,  is  termed  the 
Sarcocarp.  Thus,  in  the  peach  (Fig.  265)  and  plum,  the 
outer  skin  b  the  epicarp^  the  hard  shell  which  contains 
the  seed  is  the  endocarpy  and  the  pulpy  flesh  between  the 
two  the  sarcocarp, 

403.  The  mature  fruit  often  remains  closed,  as  in  the 
acorn,  apple,  grape,  &c. ;  when  it  is  said  to  be  indehUcerU. 
In  other  cases  it  separates  (wholly  or  partially)  into  several 
pieces,  and  discharges  the  seeds ;  sometimes  bursting  irreg- 
ulariy,  but  commonly  opening  in  a  uniform  and  regular 
manner  for  each  ^>ecies ;  when  it  is  said  to  be  dehiscent. 

404.  Regular  Dbhiscbnce  takes  place  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, by  the  opening  of  one  or  both  sutures  (358),  or  by  the 
disunion  of  confluent  parts  (365).  The  pieces  into  which  a 
dehiscent  pericarp  separates  are  called  its  valves. 

405.  A  simple  carpel  dehisces  either  by  the  opening  of 
the  inner  or  ventral  suture,  as  in  Aquilegia  (Pig.  354); 
or  by  the  dorsal  suture  also,  as  in  the  Pea  and  Bean. 

406.  In  a  pericarp  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
carpels,  the  dehiscence  may  take  place  by  the  separation  of 
the  constituent  carpels  from  each  other,  and  by  the  opening 
of  the  ventral  sutures,  as  in  the  Colchicum  (Fig.  1033), 
Rhododendron  (Fig.  663),  Hypericum  (Fig.  444),  and  in 
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407.  In  other  fruits  arismg  from  a  compound  ovary,  the 
dehiscence  takes  place  by  the  dorsal  suture  of  each  com- 
ponent carpel,  opening  directly  into  the  back  of  the  cells, 
when  the  pericarp  is  more  than  one-celled;  whence  this 
dehiscence  is  said  to  be  loculicidal  (as  in  Fig.  464,  781, 790, 
and  the  diagram,  256,  b).    In  such  cases,  the  dissepiments 


remain  attached  to  the  middle  of  each  valve.  In  the  Heli- 
anthemum  (Fig.  433),  and  many  other  plants,  we  have  an 
example  of  loculicidal  dehiscence  in  a  one*celled  pericarp 
with  parietal  placentae  (368) ;  which  in  this  case  are  borne 
directly  on  the  middle  of  each  valve.  On  the  other  hand, 
septicidal  dehiscence  ip  a  similar  pericarp  is  at  once 
recognizable  by  the  ptacents  occupying  the  margins  of 
the  valves. 

408.  Sometimes  the  placentsB,  being  firmly  coherent  with 
each  other,  break  away  from  the  dissepiments  and  remain 
united  in  the  axis,  forming  a  column,  or  columella^  as  in 
Bhododendron  (Fig.  663),  Polemonium,  and  Collomia  (Fig. 
780),  &c. 

409.  Occasionally  the  dissepiments  remain  coherent  with 
the  axis  while  the  valves  separate  from  them,  as  in  the 
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arate  from  the  valves,  forming  what  has  been  termed  a 
replum  ;  as  in  Cruciferous  plants,  and  in  the  Poppy  tribe. 
The  same  name  is  applied  to  the  persistent  border  of  the 
simple  pod  of  Mimosa  (Fig.  260),  &c. 

411.  Instead  of  splitting  into  separate  pieces,  the  sutures 
of  the  pericarp  sometimes  open  for  a  short  distance  at  their 
apex  only,  as  in  some  Chickweeds,  and  in  Tobacco  (Fig. 
807),  and  the  Primrose  (Fig.  696) ;  or  by  mere  pomts  or 
pores,  as  in  the  Poppy. 

412.  In  a  few  cases,  the  opening  takes  place  by  a  trans- 
verse line  passing  round  the  pericarp  across  the  suturps,  so 
that  the  upper  part  falls  off  like  a  lid ;  as  in  Anagallis  (Fig. 
700),  the  Plantain  (Fig.  704),  the  Henbane  (Fig.  812),  and 
the  Purslane  (Fig.  459).  In  Jefiersonia,  the  opening  ex- 
tends only  half  way  round  the  pericarp,  and  the  lid  is  not 
detached.  This  anomalous  dehiscence  is  termed  circumciS' 
silcy  or  transverse. 

§  3.    Its  Kinds. 

413.  The  various  kinds  of  fruits  have  been  minutely  clas- 
sified and  named ;  but  the  terms  in  ordinaiy  use  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  principal  kinds  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated as  follows. 

414.  A  Follicle  is  a  fruit  formed  of  a  single  carpel,  de- 
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called  a  Loment,  or  lotnentaceous  legume.    Some  of  the 
various  kinds  of  legumes  are  showti  in  the  annexed  figures. 


416.  A  Drupe,  or  stone-fruit,  is  a  one-celled,  one  or  two- 
seeded  simple  fruit,  which  is  not  dehiscent,  with  the  inner 

part  of  the  pericarp 
{endocarpy  stone)  hard 
or  bony,  while  the  out- 
er {exocarp)  is  fleshy 
or  pulpy.  It  is  the  lat- 
ter which  in  our  fruits 
so  readily  takes  an  in- 
988  a8s  creased  development  in 

cultivation.  The  name  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  fruits 
of  this  kind  produced  by  the  ripening  of  a  single  carpel ; 
as   the  plum,  apricot,  peach  (Fig.  265),  &c. ;  but  is  ex- 

FIO.  257.    Open  Icfame  of  the  Pee :  a,  lecilon  of  the  ovary.    358.  foment  of 
Deemodlam.    358.  Loment  of  Mlmoea :  fr,  one  of  lu  dehiscent  Joints  which  has 
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tended  to  all  <me-celled  and  one  or  two*seeded  fruits  of  am* 
liar  texture  resulting  from  a  compound  ovary,  and  even  to 
those  of  several  bony  cells  inclosed  in  pulp,  as  in  the  Buck- 
thorn (Fig.  510),  and  Dogwood  (Fig.  621).  The  latter, 
however,  are  generally  said  to  be  drupaceous^  or  drupe-like 
fruits. 

417.  An  AcHENiUM  is  a  small  and  dry  indehiscent  one- 
seeded  pericarp,  formed  of  a  single  carpel ;  as  in  the  But- 
tercup (Fig.  350),  and  the  allied  genera  Anemone  and 
Clematis,  where  they  are  oflen  terminated  by  the  per- 
sistent and  oflen  plumose  style,  in  the  form  of  a  long 
tail.  In  the  Rose  (Fig.  563),  the  acbenia  are  borne  on 
the  hollow  expansion  of  the  receptacle  which  lines  the 
fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx :  in  Calycanthus  the  achenia  (Fig. 
572)  are  similarly  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  false  pod  (Fig. 
570,  574)  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rose-hip,  while  in 
the  Strawberry  (Fig.  556-558),  they  are  scattered  on 
the  surface  of  the  enlarged  and  pulpy  receptacle ;  where, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  they  are  commonly  mistaken  for 
seeds.  But  they  are  all  furnished  with  styles,  which  seeds 
are  not;  and  on  cutting  them  across  we  observe  the  real 
seed  loose  in  the  cell.  These  seed-like  fruits  were  in- 
correctly called  naked  seeds  by  the  earlier  botanists.  The 
strawberry,  raspberry,  &c.,  therefore,  are  not  simple, 
but  aggregate  fruits.  In  the  Raspberry  and  Blackben|r 
(Fig.  559),  the  achenia  are  changed  into  little  drupes  (416). 
The  name  of  achenia  is  also  applied  to  similar  one-seeded 
fruits  resulting  from  a  one-celled  ovary,  formed  of  more 
than  one  carpel,  and  invested  by  the  calyx-tube  ;  as  that  of 
the  Sunflower  and  all  Composite  or  Syngenesious  plants, 
where  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  assuming  a  variety  of  unusual 
forms,  is  termed  the  pappus  (Fig.  656),  &c. 

418.  A  Crbmocabp  consists  of  a  pair  of  achenia  placed 
face  to  face,  and  invested  by  the  calyx-tube  ;  which,  when 
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ripe,  separate  from  each  other  or  from  a  slender  central 
axis,  called  the  carpophore  ;  as  in  all  Umhelliferous  plants 
(Fig.  608-615),  to  which,  indeed,  the  name  is  restricted. 
Each  separate  carpel,  or  half-fruit,  is  termed  a  hemicarp^  or 
mericarpy  and  its  inner  face  the  commisiure. 

419.  ACaryopsis  is  a  thin  and  memhranaceous  pericarp, 
like  an  achenium,  hut  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  seed, 
so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  its  proper  covering.  The 
grains  of  Wheat,  Maize,  and  most  Grasses,  are  examples 
(Fig.  271-273). 

420.  An  Utricle  is  a  caryopsis  which  does  not  adhere 
to  the  seed  ;  as  in  Chenopodium,  &c. 

421.  A  Nut  is  a  hard  one-celled  and  one-seeded  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  like  an  achenium,  but  produced  from  an  ovary 
of  two  or  more  cells  with  one  or  more  ovules  in  each,  all 
but  a  single  ovule  and  cell  having  disappeared  during  its 
growth  (400) ;  as  in  the  Hazfel,  Beech,  the  Oak  (Fig.  927), 
Chestnut,  Cocoa-nut,  &c.  The  nut  is  often  inclosed  or  sur-^ 
rounded  by  a  kind  of  involucre  (268),  termed  a  cuptde  ; 
as  the  cup  at  the  base  of  the  acorn,  or  the  burr  of  the 
chestnut. 

422.  A  Samara  b  a  name  applied  to  a  nut  or  achenium, 
having  a  winged  apex  or  margin;  as  in  the  Birch  (Fig. 
941)  and  Elm  (Fig.  891).  The  fruit  of  the  Maple  consists 
«f  two  united  samaree  (Fig.  498). 

423.  A  Bbrrt  is  an  indehiscent  fruit  which  is  fleshy  or 
pulpy  throughout ;  as  the  grape,  gooseberry  (Fig.  586),  and 
persimmon  (Fig.  688).  The  orange,  sometimes  termed  a 
HssPBRiDnrM,  is  merely  a  berry  with  a  leathery  rind. 

424.  A  PoMB,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  (Fig. 
564  -  567),  is  a  fruit  composed  of  two  or  more  cartilaginous 
or  bony  carpels,  usually  more  or  less  involved  in  a  pulpy 
iexpansion  of  the  receptacle  or  disk,  and  the  whole  invested 
by  the  thickened  and  succulent  tube  of  the  calyx.     It  may 

22* 
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be  readily  understood  by  comparing  a  rose-bip  with  a  haw, 
a  quince,  and  an  apple. 

425.  A  Pepo  is  an  indehiscent  fleshy,  or  internally  pulpy 
fruit,  composed  usually  of  three  carpels,  invested  by  the 
calyx,  and  with  a  firm  rind  ;  as  the  cucumber,  melon,  and 

gourd.  Its  proper  structure, 
which  has  been  variously 
misconceived,  may  readily  be 
gathered  from  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  very  young  melon 
or  gourd  (Fig.  267).  The 
three  large  placentae  project 
from  the  axis  to  the  parieties 
of  the  cell,  where  their  two 
constituent  parts,  more  or  less 
separated  and  recurved,  bear 
the  ovules.  As  the  ovary 
enlarges,  the  ends  of  the  placentse  usually  cohere  with  the 
contiguous  walls,  and  the  thin  dissepiments  are  at  the  same 
time  obliterated ;  so  that  the  fruit  presents  the  deceptive 
appearance  of  a  three-celled  (or,  by  obliteration  of  the  axis, 
one-celled)  pericarp  with  parietal  placentae. 

426.  A  Capsule  is  a  general  term  for  all  dry  and  dehis- 
cent fruits  resulting  from  a  compound  ovary,  whether  open- 
ing by  valves  (404,  Fig.  444,  454,  464,  &c.),  or  bursting 
irregularly,  as  in  Lobelia,  or  shedding  the  seeds  through 
chinks  or  pores,  as  in  the  Poppy. 

427.  A  SiLiQxrs  is  a  two-valved  pod-shaped  capsule,  ren- 
dered two-celled  bv  a  false  partition  stretched  between  the 
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428.  A  PrxiDiirM,  or  Ptxis,  is  a  capsule  that  opens  trans- 
versely by  a  lid  or  cover,  as  already  explained  (412). 

428*.  What  are  called  colkctwcy  mulUphy  or  antkocarpaus 
fruits,  result  from  the  combination  of  several  flowers  into 
one  aggregate  body  or  mass.  They  are,  in  fact,  masses  of 
inflorescence,  with  the  fruitB  or  floral  envelopes  coherent 
with  each  other ;  as  in  the  pine-apple,  the  mulberry  (Fig. 
164),  6»^  The  grains  of  the  latter  are  not  the  ovaries  of 
a  single  flower,  like  those  of  the  blackberry  (Fig.  559),  but 
belong  to  as  many  separate  flowers ;  and  the  pulp  of  these 
belongs  to  the  floral  envebpes  instead  of  the  pericarp  (394). 
The  fig  results  from  a  multitude  of  flowers  concealed  in  a 
hollow  flower-stalk,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  becomes 
pulpy  and  edible  (Fig.  162).  Thus  the  fruit  seems  to  grow 
directly  from  the  branch  without  being  preceded  by  a 
flower.  In  the  Partridge  Berry  (Mitchella  repens),  and  in 
several  species  of  Lonicera  (Fig.  622),  the  ovaries  of  two 
flowers  are  uniformly  united,  so  as  to  form  a  double 
berry ;  just  as  twin  apples  or  cherries  are  sometimes  acci- 
dentally produced, 

429.  A  CoNB,  or  Strobile,  is  a  collective  fruit  of  the 
Fir  tribe  (Fig.  956),  &c,  and  the  Cycas  tribe  (Fig.  968)  ; 
each  scale  representing  an  open  carpel  (875),  bearing  one 
or  more  naked  seeds  (Fig.  959).  The  cone  of  a  Magnolia 
^Fig.  860),  is,  however,  entirely  difierent,  consisting  of  the 
numerous  aggregated  carpels  of  a  single  flower,  crowded 
and  persistent  on  an  elongated  receptacle. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THB  8BED. 
^1.   ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  PARTS. 

430.  The  Seed,  like  the  ovule  (376),  of  which  it  is  the 
fertilized  and  matured  state,  consists  of  a  nucleus^  usually 
inclosed  within  two  integumenU. 

431.  The  outer  integument,  or  proper  seed-coat,  corre- 
sponding to  the  primine  (378)  of  the  ovule,  is  variously 
termed  the  episperm,  sptrmoderm^  or  more  commonly  the 
testa.  It  varies  greatly  in  texture,  from  membranaceous  or 
papery  to  crustaceous  or  bony  (as  in  the  Papaw,  Nutmeg, 
dec.),  and  also  in  form;  being  sometimes  closely  applied 
(conformed)  to  the  nucleus,  and  in  other  cases  loose  and 
cellular  (as  in  Pyrola,  Fig.  680,  and  Sullivantia,  Fig.  603), 
or  expanded  into  wings  (as  in  the  Catalpa  and  Bignonia), 
which  render  the  seeds  buoyant,  and  facilitate  their  disper- 
sion by  the  wind ;  whence  winged  seeds  are  only  met  with 
in  dehiscent  fruits.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  testa  is  some- 
times provided  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  one  end,  termed  a 
coma;  as  mEpilobium,  Asclepias,  or  Milkweed  (Fig.  840), 
and  Apoc3mum  (Fig.  825).  In  the  Cotton-plant,  the  whole 
testa  is  covered  with  long  wool.  It  should  likewise  be  no- 
ticed, that  the  integument  of  numerous  small  seeds  (as  well 
as  seed-like  achenia)  are  furnished  with  a  coating  of  small 
hairs  containing  spiral  threads  (one  form  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  22),  and  usually  appressed  and  confined  to 
the  surface  by  a  film  of  mucilage.  When  the  seed  is 
moistened,  the  mucilage  softens,  and  these  hairs  shoot  forth 
in  every  direction.  They  are  often  ruptured,  and  the  ex- 
tremely attenuated  elastic  threads  they  contain  uncoil,  and 
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are  protruded  in  the  greatest  abundance  to  a  very  consider- 
able length.  This  minute  mechanism  subserves  an  obvious 
purpose  in  fixing  these  small  seeds  to  the  moist  soil  upon 
which  they  lodge,  when  dispersed  by  the  wind.  Under  the 
microscope,  these  threads  may  be  observed  in  the  seeds  of 
most  Polemoniaceous  plants,  and  in  the  achenia  of  Labiate 
and  Composite  plants,  as,  for  example,  in  species  of  Senecio, 
or  GroundseU 

482.  The  inner  integument  of  the  seed,  resulting  from 
the  secundine  of  the  ovule,  is  called  the  tegmen.  Although 
frequently  very  obvious,  it  is  sometimes  undistinguishable, 
or  wanting. 

433.  Seeds  are  sometimes  furnished  with  a  partial  or 
complete,  usually  fleshy  covering,  exterior  to  their  proper 
integuments,  arising  from  an  expansion  of  the  apex  of  the 
seed-stalk,  or  fimicuhu  (376),  or  of  the  placenta  itself  when 
there  is  no  manifest  seed-stalk.  This  substance,  called  an 
Abil,  forms  a  complete  pulpy  envelope  in  Euonymus  and 
Celastrus,  or  a  mere  scale  occupying  one  side  of  the  seed 
in  Tumera,  and  a  tough,  lacerated  body,  known  by  the  name 
of  macey  in  the  Nutmeg. 

434.  The  scar  left  by  &e  separation  of  the  seed  from  its 
funiculus  is  termed  the  hilum.  The  relation  of  the  hilum 
to  the  chalaza^  micropyle  (378),  and  other  parts  of  the  seed, 
we  have  sufficiently  indicated  when  considering  the  structure 
c^the  ovule.  The  chalaza  and  raphe  (382),  when  present, 
are  commonly  obvious  in  the  mature  seed,  as  well  as  in  the 
ovule. 
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497.  The  Albumen  consists  of  starch,  or  other  nutritive 
matter  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule, 
and  designed  hoth  for  the  protection  of  the  embryo,  and  for 
its  nourishment  during  its  earliest  growth.  It  commonly 
(but  not  always)  surrounds  the  embryo,  and  is  the  more 
abundant  as  the  latter  is  small  and  feeble.  It  wfarinaceaui^ 
or  mtaly^  in  all  Grasses,  especially  in  the  grains  employ- 
ed for  food,  where  it  makes  up  the  principal  bulk  of  the 
seed  (Fig.  271  -  273) ;  corneous^  or  of  the  texture  of  horn, 
in  Leontice,  the  Coffee,  dec. ;  oily  in  the  Poppy,  &c. ;  and 
JUshy  in  the  greater  number  of  seeds.  In  the  Nutmeg  and 
the  Papaw,  it  has  a  wrinkled  or  variegated  appearance ; 
when  it  is  said  to  be  ruminated  (Fig.  365). 

438.  The  albumen,  not  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
seed,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Pea  tribe,  in  all  Cruciferous 
plants,  and  in  many  other  families ;  where  the  matter  of 
the  nucleus  is  absorbed  during  the  growth  of  the  embryo, 
and  a  portion  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  latter  in 
germination  is  deposited  in  its  own  substance.  In  those 
seeds  which  possess  no  albumen,  the  embryo  occupies 
the  whole  cavity,  as  in  Fig.  422,  445,  560,  575,  650,  741, 
742,  879,  932,  dec.  (Some  of  the  sections  are  longi- 
tudinal and  show  the  length  of  the  embryo,  others  pass 
tranversely  through  the  cotyledons.)  Such  seeds  are  exal* 
huminotu.    In  albuminaua  seeds,  a  part,  and  oAen  much 
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jridualf  is  of  course  the  most  important  part  of  the  seed ;  and 
to  its  production,  protection,  and  support,  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  fruit  and  flower  are  subservient. 

440.  The  embryo  is  produced  within  the  sac  of  the  am- 
nios (389),  which  is  usually  absorbed  during  its  growth,  but 
sometimes  remains  in  the  form  of  a  bag  inclosing  the  em* 
bryo ;  as  in  the  Pepper,  in  Saururus  (Fig.  902),  and  Bra- 
senia  (Fig.  389).  When  there  is  no  albumen,  the  whole 
substance  of  the  nucleus  is  usually  absorbed,  and  occupied 
by  the  embryo. 

441.  The  embryo  becomes  a  plant  by  the  mere  develop- 
ment of  its  parts :  it  therefore  possesses,  in  a  rudimentary 
or  undeveloped  state,  all  the  essential  organs  of  vegetation, 
namely,  a  root,  stem,  and  leaves  (43).  In  numerous  cases, 
as  in  the  Linden  (Fig.  472)  and  the  Convolvulus  (Fig.  796- 
798),  &c.,  these  several  parts  are  perfectly  distinguishable 
in  the  seed;  and  the  seed-leaves  are  already  foliaceous: 
sometimes  they  are  large,  but  thickened  by  the  nourishing 
matter  they  contain,  as  in  the  Almond  (Fig.  554),  and  the 
Oak  (Fig.  933).  Frequently,  however,  we  only  observe  an 
oblong  body,  cleft  or  two-lobed  at  one  end,  as  in  many  of 
the  figures  recently  cited :  but  in  germination  the  undivided 
extremity  elongates  into  a  root,  the  two  lobes  at  the  oppo- 
site end  disclose  their  real  nature  by  expanding  into  leaves, 
and  the  stem  rises  between  them. 

442.  The  two  lobes,  or  rudiments  of  th^  first  pair  of 
leaves,  are  termed  Cotyledons  ;  the  bud,  which,  if  not  ac- 
tually visible  in  the  seed,  as  in  the  Almond  (Fig.  554,  a), 
appears  between  them  when  germination  commences,  is 
called  the  Plumttle  ;  and  the  portion  below,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  root,  is  named  the  Radicle. 

443.  In  these  illustrations,  we  have  assumed  the  embryo 
with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  to  be  the  typical,  as  it  is  the  most 
common  form,  occuring  as  it  does  in  all  the  families  of 
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Exogenous  plants  (98).    Hence  the  latter  are  also  calle4 

DlCOTTLEDOMOUS  PlANTS  (100). 

444.  But  in  all  Endogenous  plants  on\y  one  cotyledon 
appears ;  or,  if  two  are  present,  one  of  them  is  alten^ate 
with  the  other.  Hence  Endogens  are  also  termed  Monoco- 
TTLEBONous  PLANTS.  The  monocotylcdonous  emhryo  does 
not  usually  present  the  same  manifest  distinction  into  radi- 
cle,  cotyledons,  and  plumule,  as  the  dicotyledonous;  hut 
often  appears  like  a  homogeneous  and  undivided  cylindrical 
or  cluh-shaped  body  (as  in  Triglochin,  Fig.  1003).  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  a  Vertical  slit,  or  chink,  is  observed 
near  the  radicular  extremity,  as  in  Triglochin,  above  cited, 
through  which  the  plumule  is  protruded  in  germination.  If 
the  embryo  be  divided  parallel  with  this  slit,  the  plumule  is 
brought  into  view ;  as  in  Fig.  1004.  If  a  horizontal  section 
be  made  at  this  point  (as  in  Fig.  1005),  the  cotyledon  is 
found  to  be  wrapped  around  the  inclosed  plumule.  The 
plumule  is  more  manifest  in  the  Grass  tribe,  especially  in 
the  cereal  grains  (Fig.  271-273).  In  many  cases,  how* 
ever,  no  distinction  of  parts  is  apparent  until  germination. 

445.  Sometimes  the  two  cotyledons  of  a  dicotyledcmous 
embryo  are  conslidated,  as  in  the  Horse-Chestnut  (Fig. 
506),  where  they  form  one  fleshy  mass ;  but  the  parts  are 
separable  during  germination.  / 

446.  The  embryo  of  the  Pine  and  Fir,  and  many  other 
Coniferous  plants,  is  remarkable  for  having  several  cotyle- 
dons (Fig.  962).  This  is  the  most  complex  form  of  the 
embryo. 

447.  In  the  Cuscuta,  or  Dodder,  which  never  produces 
foliage,  the  embryo  is  also  entirely  destitute  of  seed-leaves 
or  cotyledons  (64  and  Fig.  68).  In  this  instance  the  em- 
bryo is  of  considerable  size,  indeed ;  but  in  most  such  par- 
asites, the  embryo  is  very  minute,  as  well  as  reduced  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  simplicity,  and  seems  to  remain  until 
germination  in  a  very  rudimentary  state. 
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448.  The  various  forms  under  which  the  embryo  occurs 
may  readily  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  illustrations 
scattered  through  the  latter  part  of  this  volume ;  which  need 
not  be  specially  enumerated.  Its  position  as  respects  the 
albumen,  when  that  is  present,  is  also  various.  Although 
more  commonly  in  the  axis,  it  is  often  eccentric^  or  even  ex- 
ternal to  the  albumen,  as  in  all  Grasses  (Fig.  271  -  273), 
in  Polygonum  (Fig.  864),  6dc,  When  external  or  nearly 
80,  and  curved  circularly  around  the  albumen,  as  in  Fig. 
448,  4S7j  854,  872,  and  generally  in  the  families  from 
which  these  illustrations  are  taken,  it  is  called  peripheric. 
When  the  embryo  is  bent  so  that  the  radicle  is  placed 
against  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  the  latter  are  said  to 
be  accwnberU  (Fig.  412,  413) ;  or  when  the  radicle  rests 
against  the  back  of  one  of  them  (Fig.  418),  they  are  called 
incumbent :  terms  nearly  restricted  to  Cruciferous  plants. 


449.  The  situation  of  the  embryo  with  respect  to  the 
base  and  apex  of  the  seed  is  so  far  uniform,  that  the  radi- 
cle always  points  to  the  micropyle,  as  already  mentioned 
(385);  and  the  summit  of  the  cotyledons,  except  when 
spirally  coiled,  is  invariably  directed  towards  the  chalaza. 
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As  the  nature  of  the  seed  may  usually,  after  some  practice, 
be  readily  deteriqined  by  external  inspection,  so  the  situa- 
tion of  the  embryo  within,  consequently,  may  often  be  in- 
ferred without  actual  dissection. 

450.  The  direction  of  the  embryo  with  respect  to  the 
pericarp  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  systematic  writers ; 
who  employ  the  terms  ascending^  or  radide  superior,  when 
the  latter  points  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit ;  descending,  or 
radicle  inferior,  when  it  points  to  its  base;  cenlripelalj 
when  the  radicle  is  turned  towards  the  axis  of  the  fruit ; 
centrifugal,  if  towards  the  sides ;  and  vague,  when  it  bears 
no  evident  or  uniform  relation  of  this  kind  to  the  pericarp. 

§  2.    Germination. 

451.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  illustrating  the  various 
arrangements  for  the  natural  dissemination  of  seeds ;  and 
from  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  em- 
bryo retains  its  vitality,  in  many  species  ordinarily  for  a  few 
months  only,  in  some  perhaps  for  many  centuries.*     We 

^  It  is  well  kDown  that  seeds  which  have  been  kept  sixty  years 
have  germinated ;  and  it  seems  that  grains  of  Wheat,  taken  from 
ancient  mummies  nnder  circumstances  of  their  high  antiquity,  have 
been  made  to  germinate ;  but  in  these  cases  there  are  several  causes 
of  possible  deception.  Dr.  Lindley  records  the  remarkable  case 
of  some  Raspberries,  "  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  seeds  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  man,  whose  skele- 
ton was  found  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  barrow  which  was  opened  near  Dorchester.  He  had 
been  buried  with  some  coins  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  seeds  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred 
years  old,^*  Most  seeds,  when  buried  deep  in  the  soil,  where  tkej 
are  subject  to  an  uniform  and  moderate  temperature,  and  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  air  and  light,  are  in  a  favorable  state  fpr 
the  preservation  of  vitality,  and  will  germinate  when  brought  to 
the  Burfieu^e  after  a  very  long  interval. 
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must  briefly  fiotice  the  conditioDS  under  which  this  latent 
vitality  is  called  into  activity,  and  the  embryo  developes 
into  a  plant 

452.  The  conditions  requisite  to  germination  are  ex- 
posure to  moisture  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  varying 
from  50®  to  80®  (Fahrenheit)  for  the  plants  of  temperate 
climates,  to  which  must  be  added,  a  free  communication 
with  the  air.  Direct  light,  so  essential  to  subsequent 
vegetation,  is  unnecessary,  and  generally  unfavorable  to 
germination.  The  degree  of  heat  required  to  excite  the 
latent  vitality  of  the  embryo  is  nearly  uniform  in  the  same 
species,  but  widely  different  in  different  plants ;  since  the 
common  Chickweed  will  germinate  at  a  temperature  not  far 
above  the  freezing  point  of  water  ;  while  the  seeds  of  many 
tropical  plants  require  a  heat  of  90®  to  110®  (Fahrenheit), 
to  call  them  into  actioA,  and  are  of\en  exposed  to  a  consid- 
erably higher  temperature.  Seeds  are  in  the  most  favora- 
ble condition  for  germination  in  spring  or  summer,  when 
loosely  covered  with  soil,  which  excludes  the  light  while  it 
freely  admits  the  air,  moistened  by  showers,  and  warmed  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  water  which  is  slowly  absorbed 
soAens  all  the  parts  of  the  seed ;  the  embryo  swells  and 
bursts  its  envelopes ;  the  radicle  is  protruded,  and,  taking  a 
downward  direction,  fixes  itself  in  the  soil ;  while  the  other 
extremity  elongates  in  the  opposite  direction,  bringing  the 
cotyledons  (except  when  these  remain  under  ground,  as  in 
the  Pea,  the  Horse-Chestnut,  Wheat,  &c.)  and  the  plumule, 
or  growing  apex  of  the  young  stem,  to  the  surface,  when  the 
primordial  leaves  expand  in  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  root 
and  leaves  are  developed,  each  in  their  appropriate  medium, 
the  process  of  germination  is  finished ;  and  the  plant,  de- 
riving through  them  its  nourishment,  continues  to  grow  in 
•the  manner  already  described  (43). 

453.  The  nourishment  which  the  embryo  requires  during 
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germlDation  is  furnished  by  the  starch,  dsc.,  of  the  albumen 
(36,  4S7),  when  this  substance  is  present  in  the  seed ;  or  by 
starchy  or  other  matter  accumulated  in  its  own  tissue.  But 
as  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  certain  chemical  changes 
are  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  fluid  state,  so  that  it  may 
nourish  the  embryo.  These  changes  are  apparently  incited 
by  the  agency  of  diastase^  a  substance  probably  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  gluten,  or  other  nitrogenized  products, 
which  the  seed  contains  (229) ;  and  essentially  consist  in 
the  transformation  of  the  starch  first  into  dextrine,  or  gum, 
and  thence  into  sugar  (227),  a  part  of  which  is  destroyed 
by  resolution  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  the  abstrac- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  evolution  of  heat  (246), 
while  the  remainder  is  rendered  directly  subservient  to  the 
growth  of  the  plantlet  The  reason  why  light,  so  essential 
to  subsequent  growth,  impedes  or  prevents  germination  be« 
comes  evident  when  we  remember  that  it  incites  the  decom« 
position  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  fixation  of  carbon  by  the 
plant  (226) ;  while  germination  is  attended  by  an  opposite 
transformation,  namely,  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  or- 
ganized matter,  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

454.  In  most  Dicotyledonous  plants,  the  cotyledons  rise 
out  of  the  ground,  and  perform  more  or  less  perfectly  the 
ofiice  of  leaves,  until  those  of  the  plumule  expand  (Fig. 
52-55):  but  when  they  are  very  thick  and  fleshy,  as  in 
the  Horse-Chestnut,  the  Pea,  the  Oak,  &c.,they  serve  mere- 
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to  the  parent  plant,  especially  such  as  are  surrounded  with 
pulp,  like  those  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon.  The  process 
is  liable  to  commence  in  wheat  or  other  grain, 
when  protracted  warm  and  rainy  weather 
occurs  at  the  period  of  ripening;  and  the 
albumen  becomes  glutinous  and  sweet,  from 
the  partial  transformation  of  the  starch  into 
gum  and  sugar.  In  the  Mangrove,  which 
forms  dense  thickets  along  tropical  coasts, 
germination  takes  place  in  the  pericarp  while 
the  fruit  remains  on  the  tree  ;  and  the  radicle, 
piercing  the  integuments  which  inclose  it, 
elongates  in  the  air,  until  it  reaches  and  fixes  itself  in  the 
soft  mud,  where  such  trees  usually  grow  (62,  p.  48). 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF   CRTPTOOAMOUS,   OR  FLOWERLESS   PLANTS. 

• 

456.  Having  traced  the  development,  structure,  and 
physiology  of  the  higher,  or  Flowering  Plants,  considered  as 
the  exponents  of  the  general  plan  of  vegetation  (51,  52), 
we  have  now  briefly  to  consider  the  series  of  simplifications 
of  this  plan,  or  typcy  which  occur  in  what  are  in  a  proper 
sense  termed  the  lower  plants,  and  which,  by  the  succes- 
sive suppression  (307),  non-development,  or  leaving  out  of 
parts  that  belong  to  the  fully  realized  plan,  at  length  reduce 
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gradually  reduced  and  simplified  in  the  lower  and  humbler 
vegetable  forms,  we  have  to  commence  with  the  highest 
grades,  and  trace  the  progress  of  simplification  downwards. 

457.  The  plan  in  vegetation  evidently  is,  that  of  an  axis, 
growing  downwards  into  a  rooty  and  upwards  into  a  stem 
(43) ;  each  developing  in  accordance  with  an  inherent  im- 
pulse ;  the  former  fixing  the  plant  to  the  soil  from  which  it 
is  to  imbibe  its  crude  food  ;  the  latter  rising  to  the  light  of 
day,  so  as  to  expose  itself  more  and  more  to  that  influence 
by  whose  aid  it  elaborates  this  crude  food  into  proper  nour- 
ishment (220-229).  Obedient  to  this  impulse,  and  in 
order  to  expose  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  surface  to 
the  light  and  air,  it  produces  distinct  expansions  of  its  green 
surface  in  the  form  of  leaves  (134).  And  finally,  the  as- 
cending axis  and  its  branches  are  terminated  by  flowers 
(239),  of  which  the  essential  organs  are  stamens  and  pistUs 
(291),  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  a  new  individual  is 
originated  and  developed  in  the  seed  into  a  rudimentary 
plantlet  (439),  or  embryo;  in  which  the  new  axis,  and  the 
first  leaf  or  leaves  it  is  to  bear,  are  already  in  most  cases 
plainly  distinguishable«(441). 

458.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  occasional  sunplifi- 
cations  in  the  organs  of  vegetation  which  Flowering  Plants 
sometimes  exhibit ;  as  in  the  Cactus  tribe,  dsc.,  where  there 
is  no  obvious  distinction  of  stem  and  foliage  (92, 146) ;  and 
in  Lemna,  or  Floating  Duckweed  (Fig.  990),  where  a  foli- 
aceous  expansion  is  at  once  stem  and  foliage,  the  upper  sur- 
face acting  as  leaf,  while  the  lower  emits  rootlets  that  hang 
loose  in  the  water.  In  one  class  of  parasitic  plants,  the 
foliage  is  either  omitted  altogether,  or  appears  under  forms 
that  want  the  green  color,  and  do  not  fulfil  the  essential 
office  of  leaves  (64,  168).  The  simplifications  or  reduc- 
tions which  Flowering  Plants  exhibit  as  to  their  organs  of 
fructification,  and  of  which  Lemna,  above  cited,  furnishes 
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one  example,  have  been  fully  illustrated  in  Chapter  IX. 
The  greatest  simplification  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
proper  flowers  occurs  in  Coniferous  and  Cycadaceous  plants 
(375),  which  are  accordingly  placed  at  the  very  close  of  the 
flower-bearing  series.  Here  the  staminate  flowers  are  often 
reduced  to  a  single  anther,  and  the  pistillate  are  uniformly 
reduced  to  one  or  two  ovules,  borne  on  an  open  carpellary 
leaf,  which  answers  to  the  pistil,  and  therefore  receiving  the 
influence  of  the  pollen  in  the  most  direct  mode. 

459.  At  the  next  step  in  the  downward  progression, 
proper  flowers,  or  organs  constructed  after  this  floral  type, 
disappear.  Hence  the  whole  lower  series  of  vegetables,  all 
from  this  point  downwards,  are  distinguished  by  the  general 
name  of  Floweblbss  Plants,  or  by  the  earlier  Linneean 
name  of  Crtptogamous  Plants  ;  the  latter  denoting  figura- 
tively that  the  flowers  are  concealed  or  obscure. 

460.  There  is  probable  reason  for  supposing  that  tribes  of 
plants  once  existed  (at  the  epoch  of  the  coal  formations) 
which  filled  the  chasm  that  now  separates  the  Flowerless 
from  the  Flowering  series,  so  as  to  render  the  transition  much 
more  gradual  than  it  now  appears.  At  present  we  make  a 
somewhat  abrupt  descent  from  the  tribes  of  Flowering 
Plants  to  Ferns,  Equisetums  (Horsetails),  and  Lycopodi- 
ums  (Ground  Pine,  or  Club-Moss).  These  exhibit  the  ana* 
logues  merely  of  the  essential  floral  organs,  either  of  one  or 
both  kinds ;  and  some  produce  two  sorts  of  bodies,  one  of 
which,  it  has  been  thought,  answers  to  pollen,  and  the  other 
to  ovules,  or  seeds.  Perhaps  the  resemblance  is  only  one 
of  analogy :  in  some  cases  both  sorts  are  well  known  to 
germinate  and  give  rise  to  new  plants. 

461.  We  have  remarked  that  the  embryo  in  Flowering 
Plants  is  developed  in  the  seed  to  a  very  unequal  degree  in 
different  species  or  tribes  (441  -447).  In  some  cases  it 
remains,  until  germination,  either  in  the  earliest  rudimental 
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State,  hidden  in  the  seed,  or  else  as  a  mass  of  cells  without 
any  manifest  distinction  of  parts  (390).  This  appears  to 
be  its  condition  in  the  Orchis  family,  and  in  that  group  of 
parasitic  plants  of  which  Rafflesia  (Fig.  70)  is  a  representa- 
tive. The  seeds  of  all  the  higher  Flowerless  Plants  are  re- 
duced to  a  still  greater  degree  of  simplicity.  They  are 
minute  masses  of  cells,  not  distinguishable  into  integument, 
albumen,  and  embryo,  not  distinguishable  even  into  a 
proper  seed-coat  and  nucleus  (430).  The  mode  of  forma- 
tion or  origin  is  also  essentially  different  from  that  of  seeds, 
and  is  for  th^  most  part  conformable  with  that  of  pollen- 
grainy  (343"),  or  with  one  mode  of  the  production  of  cells 
(21).  Hence  the  name  of  seeds,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  de- 
nied to  the  reproductive  bodies  of  Flowerless  Plants :  they 
receive  instead  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Spores. 

462.  The  organs  of  vegetation  do  not  exhibit  any  particu- 
lar tendency  to  simplification  in  the  highest  Flowerless 
Plants.  Some  of  them  are  arborescent  (Tree  Ferns,  Fig. 
286) ;  but  the  woody  or  perennial  stems  exhibit  neither  the 
annual  layers  of  the  exogenous,  nor  that  distribution  of 
woody  matter  which  characterizes  the  endogenous,  structure 
(96-99).  As  the  stems  grow  from  the  apex  alone,  and 
have  no  provision  for  continued  increase  in  diameter,  these 
have  been  called  Acrobta,  Acrogens,  or  Acrogenous 
Plants;  a  name,  however,  to  which  they  have  no  very 
peculiar  claim. 

463.  With  these  general  prefatory  considerations,  we  may 
proceed  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the  particular  structure 
of  the  different  groups  of  the  higher  Flowerless,  or  Cryp- 
togamous.  Plants.  We  shall  employ  and  define  only  those 
technical  terms  which  are  in  common  use.  The  particular 
glossology  of  Flowerless  Plants  must  be  sought  in  S3rste- 
matic  and  special  works. 

464.  The  order  Equisbtaceje,  consisting  of  the  Scouring 
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Rushes  and  Horsetails^  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
series,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  the  organs  of 
vegetation  and  the  spike  of  fructification  bear  to  many 
Conifers,  especially  to  Ephedra  and  Callitris,  and  also  be- 
cause the  filaments  that  are  attached  to  the  spore  (Fig.  280), 
were  mistaken  for  rudimentary  or  abortive  stamens.  Equise- 
tum  exhibits  hollow,  jointed  stems,  either  simple  or  bearing 
whorled  branches  or  branchlets,  and  bearing  at  the  nodes 
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toothed  sheaths  in  place  of  leaves  (Fig.  275).  The  fructi- 
fication is  a  cone  or  spike,  consisting  of  peltate  scales  (Fig. 
277),  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Zaraia  of  the 
Cycas  tribe  (Fig.  970,  972),  and  which  are  attached  around 
a  central  axis  (Fig.  276).  These  bear  on  their  lower  sur- 
face several  involucra^  theca^  or  sporangia  (Fig.  278),  which 
open  lengthwise  along  the  inner  side,  and  discharge  the 
numerous  spores  they  contain.  To  the  spores  are  attached 
four  club-shaped  filaments  (called  elaters)^  which  when 
moist  are  coiled  close  around  the  spore  (Fig.  279),  but  which 
at  maturity  unroll  in  dryness  (as  in  Fig.  280),  and  in  an  ob- 
vious manner  aid  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spores.  Their 
origin  on  a  loose  membranous  coat  of  the  spore,  which  is 
soon  obliterated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  elaters  (469), 
shows  that  they  are  in  no  respect  truly  analogous  to  stamens. 

465.  The  order  Ltcopodiaceje  consists  of  a  set  of  plants, 
some  of  which  are  familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  Ground 
Pine^  and  of  Club-Moss.  Their  apparent  position  in  the 
natural  series,  and  their  outward  resemblance,  some  of  the 
larger  forms  to  Coniferous  plants,  and  the  humbler  to  Mosses, 
are  shown  by  these  popular  names.  The  fructification  con- 
sists of  solitary  sacs  {iheca^  or  sporocarps)^  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  or  bracts  (Fig.  282),  which  open  along  the  upper 
edge  and  discharge  the  innumerable  spores  they  contain. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  mode  of  their  production  (21), 
the  spores  are  grouped  or  coherent  in  fours  (Fig.  283, 284). 
Some  few  species  bear  also  a  second  kind  of  spores,  few  in 
number  and  at  least  fifty  times  larger  than  the  former,  which 
are  contained  in  thecs  that  burst  irregularly  (Fig.  285). 

466.  The  large  order  of  Feems  is  remarkable  for  bear- 
ing the  fructification  upon  the  leaves,  or,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally tenned^  fronds.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
palm-like  port  of  its  arborescent  species  (Fig.  286),  it  may 
be  compared  with  Cycas,  the  typical  representative  of  the 
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lowest  order  of  Flowering  Plants,  in  which  the  naked  ovules 
and  seeds  are  manifestly  borne  on  the  margins  of  leaves. 
S8S  The  caudex^  or  proper 

stem,  of  most  Ferns  of 
the  temperate  and  colder 
regions,    however,    in- 
stead of  rising  into  a 
trunk,  is  subterranean, 
and  is  often  a  creeping 
rhizoma,  as  in  Polypodi- 
um  vulgare  (Fig.  287). 
From  it  the  fronds  that 
constitute    the     foliage 
arise ;    and   which   are 
;^  remarkable    for  .being 
y  coiled  spirally,  or  cir- 
'  cinate  ( 188),  in  verna- 
tion.    Their  stalks  are 
,  called    stipes^  and   the 
divisions  of  the  foliage, 
387  like  those  of  a  pinnate 

leaf,  are  termed  pinna^  or  pinnules.  In  true  Ferns,  the 
fructification  is  usually  borne  upon  the  back  or  lower  surface 
of  the  fronds,  in  the  form  of  dots,  lines,  or  clusters  (called 
«ort.  Fig.  289,  &c.)  of  granules,  which  spring  from  the 
veins  or  their  branches.  The  sort  are  sometimes  protected 
by  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  (Fig.  289),  or  by  a  reflexed 
portion  of  the  frond,  called  the  indusium.  When  somewhat 
magnified,  the  granules  are  seen  to  be  iheca^  or  sporangia^ 
attached  by  stalks  or  otherwise  to  the  veins,  and  bursting 
transversely  in  the  largest  tribe  of  the  family  by  the  elastic 
straightening  of  an  incomplete  ring,  as  in  Fig.  290,  so  as  to 

FIG.  286.    Sketch  of  a  Tree  Fern,  DiduonUt  arboreecene,  of  St.  Helena;  after 
J.  D.  Hooker.    287.  Polypodinm  Tulgare,  with  Ita  creeping  caudez  or  rhiioma. 
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disperse  the  contained  spores  (Fig.  291).  In  another  tribe, 
the  sporangia  open  by  a  vertical  fissure,  as  in  Fig.  294 ;  and 
there  are  still  other  modifications.  One  is  seen  ip  the  Adder- 


FIO.  288.  Aflplenmrn  (CamptOMnn)  rhizophynam  (Walklof  Fern) ;  the  flronde 
rooUof ,  u  they  flreqaently  do,  at  the  apex ;  the  aorl  oocopylng  the  retlcolated 
TelDfl  OD  the  bach.  289.  DItUIoo  (pianola)  of  a  frond  of  ▲spidlam  (Nephrodiom) 
Goldlanam ;  the  ronndtoh  aorl  attached  to  the  almple  Telna,  and  corered  with  an 
Indoalum,  which  is  bstened  in  the  centre,  and  opena  all  around  the  nuurfin. 
290.  Mafnifled  sporanfflam  of  thia  dlTlalon  of  Fema,  with  ita  atalk,  and  elaatic 
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tongue  (Fig.  295),  where  the  firm  and  large  sporangia,  per- 
sistent on  the  margins  of  a  transformed  frond,  are  destitute 
of  a  ring,  and,  opening  by  a  transverse  fissure,  considerably 
resemble  the  thecsB  of  Lycopodium  (Fig.  282). 

467.  There  is  still  another  group  of  this  higher  division 
of  flowerless  vegetation,  consisting  of  a  few  aquatic  plants, 
which  bear  the  fructification  directly  upon  the  root-like 
stems,  or  near  the  root  (whence  they  have  been  called 
Bhizocabfa),  and  which  are  deemed  to  be  furnished  with 
two  sorts  of  organs,  the  direct  analogues  of  stamens  and 
pistils.  But,  as  we  are  not  prepared  to  illustrate  their 
curious  and  difficult  structure  by  figures,  we  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  describe  it.  Marsilea  and  AzoUa  are  examples. 
Although  the  organs  of  vegetation  are  much  reduced,  as  is 
apt  to  occur  in  aquatics,  yet  their  reproductive  organs  per- 
haps approach  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  flowers  than  do 
those  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  orders. 

468.  The  next  considerable  step  in  the  downward  pro- 
gression, namely,  in  Mosses,  is  also  marked  by  a  great 
simplificadon  in  the  organs  of  vegetation,  chiefly  as  to  ana- 
tomical structure,  while  those  of  fructification  are  still  com- 
plex. At  this  point,  woody  tissue  and  vessels  disappear, 
and  the  universal  cellular  tissue  alone  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  lower  Flowerless  Plants  (22,  27,  102). 
The  stem  and  foliage  are  still  distinct;  but  the  former 
never  has  any  wood  or  vessels  in  its  composition,  and  the 
leaves  consist  merely  of  one  or  more  layets  of  parenchy- 
matous cells.  The  analogues  of  flowers  form  little  clusters 
concealed  among  the  leaves ;  the  two  kinds  disposed  afler  a 
monoecious  or  dicBcious  manner,  or  mingled  in  the  same 
cluster.  The  analogues  of  stamens  {anikeridia^  Fig.  296, 
(^,  and  297)  are  small  cellular  sacs,  which  burst  at  the 
apex,  and  discharge  a  mucous  fluid  filled  with  minute  par- 
ticles: among  them  cellular,  jointed  threads  (paraphyses) 
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are  mingled.  The  analogues  of  pistils  (Fig.  296,  9 )  ^^ 
boitle-shaped  bodies  (jnsiillidiay  sporangia)^  great  numbers 
of  which  are  abortive.  Those  that  are  to  come  to  maturity 
are  soon,  for  the  most  part,  raised  upon  a  slender  stalk 
(se/a),  carrying  with  them  an  outer  membranous  covering, 
which  in  the  fruit  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  sporangium^ 
or  iheca^  like  a  hood  (the  ealypira^  Fig.  906,  306,  299),  and 
at  length  falls  away  spontaneously.  The  leaves  which  sur- 
round the  base  of  the  seta,  or  stalk,  generally  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  foliage,  are  called  pericJuBiial  leaves.  The 
fruit,  or  sporangium,  usually  opens  at  maturity  by  a  lid 
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{operculum^  Fig.  301,  309),  allowing  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  minute  spores  that  fill  it  The  orifice  of  the  sporan- 
gium is  sometimes  naked  (Fig.  309),  but  is  oflener  more 
or  less  closed  or  protected  by  one'  or  two  rows  of  teethe 
hrisiles^  or  processes  of  various  shape,  either  combined  or 
unconnected;  these  are  collectively  termed  the  peristome 
(Fig.  300,  304,  305).  The  teeth  of  the  peristome  are 
either  four,  or  some  multiple  of  that  number  (four  to  sixty- 
four).  A  solid  axis,  which  often  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
sporangium,  is  called  the  columella.  A  minute  ring  oflen 
found  at  the  base  of  the  peristome  externally  is  termed  the 
annulus  (Fig.  302).  A  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  sporan- 
gium is  sometimes  met  with,  the  apophysis.  In  one  genus 
(Andrapa),  the  sporangium  splits  when  ripe  into  four  pieces, 
marking  an  evident  transition  towards  the  following  family. 
469.  In  the  Hepatic^  (Hepatic  Mosses,  Liverworts,  &c.), 
a  degradation  of  the  organs  of  vegetation  is  effected.  In 
many  species  of  Jungermannia  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
perfect  and  distinct ;  in  others,  they  are  confounded  more 
or  less  completely  into  a  flat  foliaceous  expansion  (Jrond)^ 
which  etnits  roots  from  its  lower  surface,  while  the  upper 
(furnished  with  stomata,  &c.)  performs  the  office  of  foliage, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  organs  of  fructification ;  as  in  Fig. 
312,  313,  in  Marchantia,  the  common  Liverwort,  &c.  Usu- 
ally the  axis  reappears  in  the  flower-stalk  (Fig.  310) :  yet 
in  the  floating  Riccia  (which  may  be  compared  with  Lemna 
among  Flowering  Plants,  457,  Fig.  990),  there  is  no  ascend- 
ing axis  at  all,  but  the  fructification  is  sunk  in  the  frond  it- 
self (Fig.  313,  314).  The  fructification  is  various.  The 
theca,  or  sporangium^  of  Jungermannia,  &c.,  is  borne  on  a 
tender  cellular  stalk  {seia)^  arising  from  a  foliaceous  sheath 
(perichath) ;  and  at  maturity  it  splits  open  in  four  pieces, 
discharging  its  contents  (Fig.  310).  These  contents  are 
spores  J  like  those  of  Mosses,  &c.,  and  elaters  (Fig.  311), 
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which  are  evidently  of  use  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spores. 
The  mode  of  their  formation  has  been  briefly  mentioned 
(25).  By  the  time  the  sporangium  opens,  the  delicate  walls 
of  the  tubular  cell  (a)  are  obliterated,  and  the  two  spiral 
threads  uncoil  elastically  as  they  become  dry,  and  disperse 
the  intermixed  spores.  There  are,  besides,  antheridia^ 
analogous  in  situation  and  structure  to  those  of  Mosses. 


The  fructification  of  Marchantia  is  analogous  to  this ;  but 
the  sporangia  are  contained  in  involucra  placed  under  a 
peltate  body,  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  Equisetum 
(464).  In  Riccia  (Fig.  313),  the  thin,  bottle-shaped  spo- 
rangia (Fig.  315,  316),  containing  large  quatemate  spores, 
are  immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  floating  frond  (Fig- 
314) ;  an  orifice  is  at  length  formed,  through  which  the 
spores  (which  have  no  elaters)  are  discharged. 

470.  The  distinction  into  stem,  root,  and  foliage  is  now 
entirely  lost.  There  is  no  longer  a  regular  opposition  of 
root  and  stem,  the  indications  of  an  axis  are  often  ob- 
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definite  expansions,  or  rounded  masses ;  and  which,  when 
foliaceous,  have  no  vestiges  of  stomata.    This  lower  kind 


otfrondy  or  bed  formed  by  tlie  assemblage  interlacing,  or 
more  regular  union  of  the  purely  cellular  but  often  fila- 
mentous components,  is  in  many  cases  termed  a  thallus. 
Hence  these  lower  Flowerless  Plants,  of  which  we  must 
now  take  a  very  cursory  notice,  have  been  called  Thallo- 
GENOUS  Plants,  or  Thallophttes.  (The  counterpart  name 
applied  to  the  whole  series  from  Mosses,  or  even  Hepaticae, 
upwards,  is  that  of  Cormophytes  ;  that  is,  plants  with  a 
stem  or  axis,  &c.) 

471.  The  Lichens  form  the  highest  grade  of  this  lower 
series.  They  consist  of  flat  expansions,  which  are  rather 
crustaceous  than  foliaceous.  Their  structure  is,  as  it  were, 
anticipated  in  Riccia,  above  mentioned  (Fig.  313).  They 
are  by  no  means  aquatic,  however,  but  grow  on  the  ground, 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  surface  of  exposed  rocks,  to 
which  they  cling  by  their  lower  surface,  often  with  the 
greatest  tenacity,  while  by  the  upper  they  draw  their  nour- 
ishment  directly  from  the  air  (Fig.  317).     The  fructifica- 
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the  surface  of  the  thallus,  or  more  or  less  immersed  in  its 
substance  (Fig.  319),  or  else  in  pulverulent  spots  scattered 
over  the  surface.  A  magnified  section  through  an  apothe- 
cium  (Fig.  318,  a)  brings  to  view  a  stratum  of  elongated 
sacs  (asci)^  with  filaments  intermixed,  as  seen  detached  and 
highly  magnified  at  h.  Each  ascuSy  or  sac,  contains  a  few 
spores,  which  are  formed  in  pairs,  in  the  fissiparous  mode 
(21),  and  generally  remain  coherent.     It  should  be  men- 


_^ 


FIG.  817.  A  ttone  upon  which  MTerel  Lichens  are  growinf ,  inch  ■•  (puring 
flrom  left  to  right)  Pannella  consperea,  Btlcta  mlniata,  Lecldea  geographica  (to 
called  from  lu  patehea  reaembllng  the  outline  of  Islands,  Ac.,  on  maps),  &&,  Ac. 
818.  Piece  of  the  thallus  of  Parmella  consperaa,  with  a  section  through  an  apo* 
theciam :  a,  section  of  a  smaller  apotheclnm,  more  magnifled ;  b,  two  ascl 
and  their  contained  spores,  with  the  accompanying  filaments,  highly  magnified. 
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tioned  that  the  vegetation  of  some  Lichens  rises  into  a  kind 
of  axis,  as  in  the  Cladonia  coccinea,  which  abounds  on  old 
logs,  &c.  (Fig.  220) ;  or  in  Cladonia  rangiferina,  the  Rein- 
deer Moss;  also  in  Usnea,  where  it  forms  those  long, 
gray  tuAs,  which  hang  from  the  boughs  of  old  trees  in 
our  Northern  forests. 

472.  The  spores  are  now  of  the  most  reduced  and  sim- 
ple kinds,  mere  single  cells,  containing  granular  matter, 
but  not  giving  origin  to  more  cells,  or  building  up  any 
structure  whatever  until  germination.  They  are  still  more 
rudimentary  than  those  formerly  described,  reduced  to  the 
last  degree  of  simplicity  ;  hence  the  diminutive  appellation 
of  Sforttlbs,  or  Sporidia,  is  often  applied  to  them. 

473.  From  the  Lichens,  a  series  of  transitions  conducts  us 
by  a  double  route,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Fungi,  on  the 
other  to  the  Algse ;  the  two  vast  and  multifarious  groups 
which  terminate  the  downward  series.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  should  have  precedence.  Both  exhibit  gradations 
from  plants  of  considerable  complexity  and  large  size  to  the 
minutestyand  simplest  possible  forms.  The  Algse  certainly 
rise  to  forms  more  nearly  simulating  the  higher  grades  of 
vegetation,  but  as  they  descend  to  the  very  lowest  point  of 
the  scale,  we  may  place  them  last.  They  were  also,  no 
doubt,  the  earliest  created  tenants  of  our  earth,  and  have 
hence  been  termed  Pbotophytbs  :  while  Fungi  stand  in  a 
kind  of  special  relation  to  other  organic  things,  which  may 
now  be  mentioned. 

474.  Fungi  are  parasitic  (64)  Flowerless  Plants,  either  in 
a  strict  sense,  as  living  upon  and  drawing  their  nourish- 
ment from  living,  though  more  commonly  languishing,  plants 
and  animals,  or  else  as  appropriating  the  organized  matter 
of  dead  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  Hence 
they  fulfil  an  office  in  the  economy  of  creation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  infusory  animalcules.     Those  Fungi  which  pro- 
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duce  Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  &c.,  are  of  the  first  kind :  those 
which  produce  Dry-rot,  &c.,  hold  a  somewhat  intermediate 
place ;  and  Mushrooms,  Puff-halls,  &c.,  are  examples  of  the 
second.  Fungi  are  consequently  not  only  destitute  of  any 
thing  like  foliage,  but  also  of  the  green  matter,  or  chloro* 
phylle,  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of 
organic  out  of  inorganic  matter  (S6,  64,  222).  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  diversified  modifications  of  structure  that  Fungi 
display,  and  of  the  remarkable  points  in  their  economy, 
would  require  a  volume.  We  will  notice  three  sorts  only, 
which  may  represent  the  highest,  and  nearly  the  lowest, 
forms  of  this  vast  order  or  class  of  plants.  They  all  begin 
(in  germination  or  by  offsets)  with  the  production  of  copi- 
ous filamentous  threads,  or  series  of  attenuated  cells,  ap- 
pearing like  the  roots  of  the  fungus  that  arises  from  them 
(Fig.  320,  322,  326),  and  to  a  certain  extent  performing 
the  functions  of  roots :  this  is  called  the  mycelium^  and  is 
the  true  vegetation  of  Fungi.  The  subsequent  develop- 
ments properly  belong  to  the  fructification,  or  are  analogous 
to  tubers,  rhizomas,  &c.  In  one  part  of  the  order,  the 
masses  that  arise,  of  various  definite  shapes,  and  often  at- 
taining a  large  size,  contam  in  their  interior  a  multitude  of 
asci  (Fig.  321),  inclosing  simple  or  double  sporules,  just  as 
in  Lichens  (471).  The  esculent  Morel  has  this  kind  of 
fructification ;  as  well  as  the  less  conspicuous  Sphseria 
(Fig.  320),  which  is  in  other  respects  of  a  lower  grade. 
The  Agarics,  like  the  Edible  Mushroom  (Fig.  322),  present 
a  difierent  type.  Rounded  tubercles  appear  on  the  myceli- 
um ;  some  of  these  rapidly  enlarge,  burst  an  outer  covering 
which  is  lefl  at  the  base  (the  volva^  or  wrapper)^  and  pro- 
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over  their  whole  surface.  A  careful  inspection  with  the 
microscope  shows  that  thes6  sporuies  are  grouped  in  fours ; 
and  the  view  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  gills  shows  their  true 
origin  (Fig.  324).  Certain  of  the  cells  {hasidia)y  one  of 
which  is  shown  more  magnified  at  Fig.  325,  produce  four 
small  cells  at  their  free  summit,  apparently  in  a  gemmi* 
parous  manner  (21)  :  these  are  the  sporuies.  It  is  main- 
tained  ^t  the  larger  intermingled  cells,  (of  which  one  is 
shown  at  Fig.  324,  a,)  filled  with  an  attenuated  form  of 
matter,  are  the  analogues  of  stamens. 
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475.  The  lowest  Fungi  produce  from  their  mycelium 
only  simple  or  branching  series  of  cells  (Fig.  326).  And 
hence  their  growth  is  simply  conformable  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  production  and  growth  of  cellular  tissue.  The 
mycelium  itself  either  ramifies  through  decaying  organized 
matter,  as  the  Moulds,  6ic. ;  or  else,  like  the  Blight  and 
Rust  in  grain,  and  the  Muscardine  so  destructive  to  silk- 
worms, it  attacks  and  spreads  throughout  living  tissues,  ofYen 
producing  great  havoc  before  its  fructification  is  revealed  at 
the  surface.  Sometimes  the  last  cells  of  the  stalks  swell 
into  a  vesicle,  in  which  the  minute  sporules  are  formed ;  as 
in  Fig.  326,  a.  Sometimes  the  branching  stalks  bear  sin- 
gle sporules,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Fig.  326,  c.  Again, 
they  bear  long  series  of  cells,  or  sporules,  in  rows,  like  the 
beads  of  a  necklace  (Fig.  326,  &),  which,  falling  in  pieces, 
are  the  nidiments  of  new  plants. 


g        /  a  h  c 

476.  We  must  here  intercalate  the  tribe,  or  order,  of 
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cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  often  with  a  set  of  smaller 
tubes  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  main  one  (ft,  c).    Hence 
tliey  have  been  placed  among  Algce, 
from  whicli  their  fructification  is  per- 
haps not  essentially  diverse.     Mean- 
while their  verticillate  branches,  and 
some  other  circumstances,  show  an 
analogy   with  the   Equisetum    tribe. 
I     They  are,  of  all  plants,  those  in  which 
I  «  the  rotary  movement  of  the  contents 
of  the  cells  called  Cyclosis^  may  be 
most  readily  observed. 

477.  The  vast  order,  or  rather  class, 

of  Alg^  consists  of  aquatic  plants ; 

for  the  most  part  strictly  so,  but  some 

grow  in  humid  terrestrial  situations. 

The  highest  forms  are   the   proper 

Seaweeds    {Wrack^    Tang^     Dulse^ 

Tangle^  &c.) ;  "  some  of  which  have 

stems  exceeding  in  length  (although 

not  in  diameter)  the  trunks  of  the 

*  ^         tallest  forest-trees,  while  others  have 

leaves   {fronds)    that  rival    in   expansion    those    of    the 

Palm."    "  Others  again  are  so  minute  as  to  be  wholly 

invisible,  except  in  masses,  to  the  naked  eye,  and  require 

♦Ko    KirrViAQfr   nrkWA-Mi   n^  e\^^T  rr\\o.roist*f\T\pifi   \€\  aso^crtain  their 
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successive  gradations  to  simple  or  branching  series  of  cells 
placed  end  to  end,  such  as  the  green  Confervas  of  our 
pools,  and  many  marine  forms :  we  meet  with  such  con* 
genes  of  cells  capable  of  spontaneous  disarticulation,  each 
joint  of  which  becomes  a  new  plant,  so  that  the  organs  of 
vegetation  and  of  fructification  become  at  length  perfectly 
identical,  both  reduced  to  mere  cells ;  and  finally,  as  the  last 
and  lowest  term  of  possible  vegetation,  we  have  the  plant 
reduced  to  a  single  cell,  containing  granular  matter  which 
gives  rise  to  new  ones,  each  of  which  at  the  maturity  and 
destruction  of  the  mother  cell  becomes  an  independent 
minimum  plant,  and  repeats  in  turn  the  same  process. 

478.  The  fructification  of  Algee  exhibits  four  principal 
varieties.  In  the  great  division  of  olive-brown  or  olivie- 
green  proper  Seaweeds,  the  fructification  forms  tubercles 
immersed  in  the  tissue  of  the  summit  of  the  branches  of 
the  frond  (Pig.  328,  a,  ^),  which  are  filled  with  a  mass  of 
simple  spores  with  filaments  intermixed  (c),  invested  by  a 
proper  membranous  coat,  and  finally  escaping  from  the 
frond  by  a  minute  orifice.  The  beautiful  red-colored  Sea- 
weeds exhibit  two  kinds  of  spores;  one  large,  simple, 
superficial,  and  resembling  those  above  described,  except 
that  they  have  no  proper  integument;  these  are  thought 
to  be  analogous  to  bulblets ;  the  others,  dispersed  through 
the  interior  of  the  frond,  are  formed  four  together  in  a 
mother  cell,  much  as  in  the  higher  Flowerless  Plants. 
The  third  kind  is  found  in  certain  fresh-water  species, 
'  which  consist  of  single  series  of  tubular  cells  placed  end 
to  end,  so  as  to  form  long  tubes  divided  by  cross  partitions, 
the  cells  containing  a  green  matter  like  chlorophylle  (36). 
At  a  certain  period,  two  of  these  tubes  lying  in  proximity, 
a  lateral  swelling  appears  upon  several  of  the  cells,  and 
meets  with  a  similar  projection  from  the  corresponding  cell 
of  the  adjacent  tube ;  the  two  unite ;  and  the  intervening 
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walls  are  obliterated  so  as  to  establish  a  free  communication 
between  the  two  cells.  The  green  contents  then  pass  from 
the  one  to  the  othe^(indiflrerently),  the  contents  of  the  two 
cells  unite  into  one  mass,  and  by  the  combination  form  the 
the  spore.    This  curious  mode  is  shown  in  a  common  Zyg- 
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FIG.  82t.  Bammlt  of  the  flrond  of  Fncoi  TolotilMiit :  a,  ■ectlon  of  one  of  the 
reoeptaelet;  b,  one  of  the  contelned  globolet;  e,  spores  and  Jointed  filaments 
of  which  the  flobnles  are  composed.  839.  Delesseria  Le  Prienrii :  tf,  the  sterile 
plant ;  e,  macnifled  portion  of  the  ftrtUe  frond ;  /,  portion  of  the  same  more 
magnified,  showing  Its  tissue  from  the  midrib  to  the  margla ;  ^ ,  theca,  openedi 
with  the  spores.  330.  Portion  of  the  network  of  Hydrodyctlon  ntrlcalatom ;  A,  a 
magnified  Joint,  filled  with  the  green  matter  which  derelopea  into  a  new  plant. 
331, 0.  Single  filament  of  Tyndarldea  craciata,  showing  the  star-shaped  bodies, 
enTeloped  In  muena :  ft,  two  filaments  of  the  same  united  side  by  side.  883. 
Vancheria  geminate,  in  fruit :  a,  Vesicular  reoeptaoleB,  enlarged.  —  The  remain« 
ing  figures  represent  some  of  the  ambfguooa  DIatomaoea.  833.  Gontum  glancum, 
of  Ehreaberg,  who  thinks  it  a  congeries  of  animalcules ;  while  Meyen  has  de- 
scribed It  as  an  Alga.  384.  Closteriun  Lunula ;  usually  filled  with  floating  green 
globules :  a,  the  peribet  Tegetable  \  b,  the  same,  separating  into  two  by  sponta- 
neous dlTlsion }  c,  an  ladlTidual  resnlUng  from  this  spontaneous  dhrlsion,  derelop- 
ing  a  second ;  d,  two  indlTldoals  coi^ogately  united ;  the  green  matter  all  collect* 
ed  In  the  uniting  globule.  335.  Eoastmm  Pecten,  and  E.  Crux-Melitensis.  886. 
A  DIatoma,  breaking  up  into  separate  IndiTlduals.  337.  A  FragUlaria.  838.  Me. 
rldion  drculare,  front  and  side  views.  338.  Echlnella  flabellata ;  pertiaps  a  group 
of  animalcules. 

25 
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nema  at  Fig.  340,  where  the  whole  process  may  be  traced. 
In  the  fourth  mode,  one  which  occurs  in  the  remaining  fresh- 


water Algcs,  or  Confervas,  and  in  some  marine  species,  a 
condensation  of  the  green  matter  of  a  single  cell  gives  rise 
to  one  or  several  spores.  Conferva  vesicata  (Fig.  341  -343) 

FIG.  S40.  Magnlfled  Ttow  of  two  eonJogBtlBg  lUameiiti  of  Zygnema,  thowlac 
an  the  itagM  of  the  proceH  by  which  the  fnea  contmta  of  two  oeUa  fhun  dlflhr- 
est  fiUmenu  are  combined  to  fbnn  a  apore. 

FIG.  341 1  a,  bi  e.    SucoeMlTC  atepa  in  the  germination  of  Confbrra  vealeata. 
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affords  one  example,  and  Vaucheria  (Fig.  344-346)  another. 
But  their  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  still  to  be  mention- 
ed. The  spores  of  this  kind  exhibit  brisk  spontaneous 
movements,  both  in  the  mother  cell  and  especially  afler 
they  escape  from  it,  which  continue  for  some  hours,  and 
until  they  are  about  to  germinate ;  movements  which  may  be 
enfeebled  or  arrested  by  the  application  of  a  weak  solution 
of  opium,  and  which  are  found  to  be  produced  by  means 
of  a  ciliary  apparatus,  strikingly  like  that  of  the  lowest 
infusory  animalcules.  In  Conferva  the  tuft  of  vibratory 
bristles  occupies  one  end  of  the  spore  (Fig.  343),  present- 
ing an  analogy  to  the  animalcules  of  the  class  Botiferse.  In 
Vaucheria,  this  apparatus  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
spore  (Fig.  345),  which  therefore  resembles  a  polygastric 
animalcule  I 

479.  The  whole  economy  of  the  Diatomaceje  (Fig.  334- 
338),  one  of  the  lowest  groups  of  Algse,  if  it  do  not  form 
a  separate  order,  also  presents  peculiarities  of  the  most 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  animals,  so  that  they  are 
claimed  at  the  same  time  by  the  zoologist  as  well  as  the 
botanist.  We  see  not  how  they  are  to  be  separated  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  if  they  evolve  oxygen 
gas,  as  they  are  said  to  do.  But,  wherever  the  line  be 
drawn,  in  reaching  the  borders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
we  make  the  closest  possible  approach  to  the  lowest  con- 
fines of  the  animal  creation ! 

480.  In  speaking  as  we  have  all  along  done  of  the  lower 
forms  of  plants  as  simplifications  of  the  fully  realized  type 
of  vegetation,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  are  imperfect  plants  in  any  other  sense 
than  this,  or  to  maintain  that  they  are  in  any  respect  to  be 
considered  as  higher  plants  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
state,  or  that  the  higher  forms  really  arise  from  the  further 
development  of  the  lower  species  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

OF   SPONTANEOUS  MOVEMENTS,  ETC.,  IN  FLOWEEINQ  PLANTS. 

431.  The  spontaneous  movements  that  many  of  the  low* 
est  Flowerless  plants,  or  their  spores,  so  freely  execute 
(478)  tend  to  destroy  one  of  the  characteristics  that  have 
been  employed  to  contradistinguish  the  vegetable  from  the 
animal  kingdom;  namely,  that  which  attributes  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion  to  the  latter,  and  denies  it  to  the 
former.  Not  only  do  many,  if  not  all  plantB  exhibit  sensi' 
Uveness  to  external  agents,  and  more  or  less  decided  conse- 
quent movements,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  locomotion  b  by 
no  means  an  universal  characteristic  of  animals.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  fixed^  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
their  existence,  as  absolutely  as  plantB  in  general  are ;  while 
the  movements  of  particular  parts  which  they  do  efiect,  are 
scarcely  more  decided  or  extensive  than  what  is  sometimes 
observed  in  plants.  We  can  no  longer  refer  these  ambigu- 
ous lower  forms  to  the  animal  kingdom  on  the  ground  of 
their  spontaneous  movements ;  and  still  less  adopt  the  para* 
dox  maintained  by  some  learned  German  physiologists,  that 
the  snores  or  seeds  of  the  Conferva  tribe,  &c.,  actuallv  eniov 
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and  the  turning  of  branchee  and  the  upper  surface  of  leaves 
towards  the  light  (43,  137,  143).  Although  these  move* 
ments  are  excited  or  brought  about  by  common  physical 
agents  (just  as  analogous  kinds  of  movements  are  in  ani* 
mals),  yet  nearly  all  of  them  are  inexplicable  upon  mechani* 
cal  principles.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  ara  spontaneous 
motions  of  the  j>lant  or  organ  itself,  due  to  some  inherent 
power,  which  is  merely  put  in  action  by  light,  attraction, 
or  other  external  influences. 

483.  The  external  agencies  concerned  in  the  descent  of 
the  root  and  the  rise  of  the  stem  seem  chiefly  to  be,  1st,  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  acting  upon,  the  root;  and  2d,  the 
influence  of  light  upon  the  stem.  The  influence  of  gravi- 
tation,  or  of  a  similar  force,  was  proved  by  the  celebrated 
experiment  of  Mr.  Knight;  who  caused  the  seeds  of  the 
Bean  to  germinate  in  a  quantity  of  Moss  fastened  to  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve 
vertically  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  where  the  seeds  were  subjected  to 
the  centrifugal  force  alone,  acting  like  that  of  gmvitation, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  examination,  after  some 
days,  the  young  root  and  stem  were  found  to  have  taken  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation ;  the  former  being  turned 
towards  the  circumference,  and  the  latter  towards  the  centre 
of  the  wheel.  The  same  result  look  place  when  the  wheel  was 
made  to  revolve  horizontally  with  considerable  rapidity ;  but 
when  the  velocity  was  moderate,  the  roots  were  directed  ob« 
liquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and  the  stems  obliquely  up- 
wards and  inwards,  in  obedience  both  to  the  centrifugal  force 
and  the  power  of  gravitation,  acting  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  That  light  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  upward  direction 
of  the  stem,  while  it  is  avoided  by  the  roots,  appears  from 
a  recent  experiment  by  Professor  Schultz,  of  Berlin  ;  who 
reversed  the  natural  condition,  by  causing  seeds  to  germinate 
in  Moss,  so  arranged  that  the  only  light  they  could  receive  was 
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reflected  from  a  mirror,  which  threw  the  solar  rays  upon  them 
directly  from  below  ;  in  which  case  he  found  that  their  roots 
were  sent  upward  into  the  moss,  and  their  stems  downward 
towards  the  light.  The  Mistletoe  obeys  the  attraction  of  the 
trunk  or  branch  upon  which  it  is  parasitic  (64),  just  as  ordi* 
nary  plants  obey  the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  its  roots  pene- 
trating towards  the  centre,  while  the  stems  grow  perpendicu* 
lar  to  the  surface  of  the  branch,  and  are  therefore  placed  in 
various  positions  as  respects  the  earth.  When  the  germinat- 
ing seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  were  glued  to  the  surface  of  a 
cannon-ball,  all  the  radicles  were  found  to  be  directed  to- 
ward its  centre.  A  well-devised  experiment  made  by  Du- 
trochet  goes  to  show,  that  the  direction  of  the  radicle  to  the 
adjacent  body  (and  consequently  of  the  germinating  root 
generally  towards  the  earth^s  centre)  is  not  the  result  of  the 
immediate  attraction  of  the  adjacent  body,  or  of  the  earth, 
but  is  a  spontaneous  movement  due  to  some  internal,  vital 
cause,  put  in  action  by  the  exterior  influence.  He  mounted 
the  seed  of  a  Mistletoe  upon  one  extremity  of  a  very  deli- 
cately balanced  needle,  which  would  turn  with  the  slightest 
force,  and  placed  it  at  the  distance  of  half  a  line  from  the 
surface  of  a  large  cannon-ball.  In  germination  the  radicle 
directed  itB  point  to  the  ball,  and  soon  came  into  contact 
with  the  surface ;  but  that  end  of  the  needle  had  not  moved 
in  the  slightest  degree  towards  the  ball,  as  it  would  have 
done  from  a  mere  exterior  attraction. 

484.  When  the  stem  has  emerged  from  the  earth,  it 
tends  to  expose  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  light,  the 
growing  parts  always  turning  towards  the  side  most  strongly 
illuminated ;  as  is  observed  when  a  plant  is  placed  in  an 
apartment  lighted  from  a  single  aperture.  This  is  mechani* 
cally  accounted  for  by  De  CandoUe,  on  the  supposition  that,  * 
as  the  side  upon  wltich  the  light  strikes  will  fix  most  carbon 
by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  so  its  tissue  will  be- 
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come  more  solid  than  the  shady  side,  and  therefore  elon- 
gate less  rapidly ;  and  the  stem  or  branch  will  consequently 
bend  towards  the  light  But  when  the  light  is  equally  dif- 
fused around  a  plant,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
will  take  place  uniformly  on  all  sides,  and  the  perpendicular 
direction  naturally  be  maintained.  The  same  law  would 
regulate  the  disposition  of  branches,  which  are  invariably 
so  arranged  a^  to  have  the  greatest  possible  exposure  to  the 
light;  the  uppermost  branches  of  a  tree  growing  nearly 
erect,  those  beneath  them  extending  more  horizontally  until 
they  reach  beyond  their  shade,  when  they  curve  upwards 
(unless  too  slender  to  support  their  own  weight,  as  in  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  the  lower  are  still  more  divergent,  or 
even  turned  downwards,  when  the  foliage  is  dense^  The 
divergence  of  the  branchlets  takes  place  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  effect,  however,  is  confined  to  the  green  parts  of 
plants,  which  alone  decompose  carbonic  acid  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light  (222).  The  direction  of  old  branches, 
where  the  surface  has  lost  its  green  color,  is  no  longer  af- 
fected in  this  way ;  and  tho^  which  creep  under  ground  be- 
yond its  influence  (85),  and  have  the  white  color  and  much 
the  appearance  of  roots,  show  little  upward  tendency  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  this  situation ;  but  whenever  their  ex- 
tremities are  exposed  to  the  light,  they  first  acquire  a  green 
hue  by  the  formation  of  chlorophylle,  and  then  assume  a 
vertical  direction. 

485.  In  leaves,  it  is  the  deeper  colored  surface  that  is 
always  presented  to  the  light  But  the  turning  of  this  sur- 
face towiirds  the  light  cannot  be  explained  as  a  mere  physi- 
cal efiect  of  that  agent  upon  the  leaf.    A  leaf  cut  from  its 
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light  can  produce  ibis  motion,  only  by  its  influence  on  some 
power  inherent  in  the  vegetable  itself. 

486.  Still  less  will  purely  physical  explanations  account 
for  the  reaching  forth  of  tendrils,  or  the  twining  of  those 
stems  which  act  like  tendrils;  in  which  the  green  parts 
tum^oiii  the  light  instead  of  totoards  it  We  pass  to  more 
obyious  cases  of  spontaneous  movements. 

487.  When  the  stimulus  of  light  is  removed,  the  leaves 
of  many  plants  droop,  or  are  folded  together,  and  their 
flowers  often  close,  as  if  in  repose ;  phenomena  which  Lin- 
nrous  termed  the  Bleep  of  plants.  The  leaflets  of  compound 
leaves,  in  such  cases,  are  variously  disposed  in  diflerent 
plants,  while  the  nocturnal  position  is  uniform  in  each 
species,  showing  that  the  phenomenon  is  purely  vital. 
De  Candolle  found  that  most  plants  could  be  made  to  ac< 
knowledge  an  artificial  day  and  night,  by  keeping  tbem  ia 
darkness  during  the  day,  and  by  illuminating  them  with 
candles  at  night.  The  sensibility  to  light  resides  in  the  pe- 
tiole, and  not  in  the  blade  of  the  leaf:  for  these  movements 
are  similarly  executed,  when  a  great  part  of  the  latter  is 
cut  off*.* 

*  The  flowers  of  differoDt  species  are  variously  afl^ted  by  the 
light.  Many  expand  their  blossoms  in  the  morning  and  close 
them  towards  evening,  never  to  be  opened  again,  as  those  of  Cis- 
tns,  and  many  Portulaceous  plants ;  while  others,  like  the  CrocnSi 
close  when  the  son  is  withdrawn,  but  expand  again  the  following 
morning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Evening  Primrose,  Silene 
noctiflora,  &C.,  unfold  their  petals  at  twilight,  and  close  at  sunrise. 
The  White  Water-Lily  (JN^ymphea)  expands  in  the  full  light  of 
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488.  Many  plants  exhibit  a  still  greater  degree  of  excita- 
bility ;  their  leaves  being  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  external 
objects,  as  well  as  to  light.  The  Sensitive  Plant  (Mimosa 
pudica)  is  a  familiar  in^nce  of  the  kind :  but  it  scarcely 
exceeds  the  Schrankia  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
leaflets  rapidly  fold  up,  as  if  in  a  state  of  sleep,  when 
brushed  with  the  hand.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  kind  is  observed  in  another  native  of  the  United 
States,  the  Dionssa  muscipula,  or  Venus^s  Fly-trap  (Fig. 
487) ;  where  the  touch,  even  of  an  insect  alighting  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  outspread  lamina,  causes  its  sides 
suddenly  to  come  together  with  considerable  force,  the 
strong  bristles  of  the  marginal  fringe  crossing  each  other 
like  the  teeth  of  a  steel-trap,  so  as  to  retain  the  intruder ; 
whose  struggles  only  increase  the  pressure  which  this  ani 
mated  trap  exerts. 

489.  The  stamens  of  the  common  Barberry  are  so  ex* 
citable,  that  they  approach  the  pistil  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
when  touched  with  a  point  near  the  base :  the  end  of  this 
motion  seems  to  be  the  dislodgment  of  the  pollen  and  its 
projection  upon  the  stigma.  In  a  species  of  Stylidium,  not 
uncommon  in  cultivation,  the  column,  consisting  of  the 

an  Acacia  at  Teneriflfo,  whose  leaflets  regularly  dose  at  sunset 
and  unfold  at  sunrise,  while  its  flowers  close  at  sunrise  and 
unfold  at  sunset.  The  odors  of  flowers,  also,  are  sometimes 
given  off*  continually,  as  in  the  Orange  and  the  Violet,  or  else 
they  nearly  lose  their  fragrance  during  the  heat  of  mid-day,  as  in 
most  cases ;  while  others,  such  as  Pelargoniun  tristis,  Hesperis 
tristis,  and  most  dingy  flowers,  which  are  almost  scentiess  during 
the  day,  exhale  a  powerful  fragrance  at  night.  The  Night- 
flowering  Cereus  grandiflorus  emits  its  powerful  fragrance  at 
intervals  ;  sudden  emanations  of  odor  being  given  off  about  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  the  brief  period  of  the  expansion  of 
the  flower. 
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united  stamens  and  styles,  is  bent  over  one  side  of  the 
corolla ;  but  if  slightly  irritated,  it  instantly  spnngs  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  flower.  Some  other  movements, 
which  have  been  likened  to  these,  are  entirely  mechani- 
cal in  their  nature ;  as  that  of  Ealmia,  or  Sheep  Laurel, 
where  the  ten  anthers  are  in  the  bud  received  into  as  many 
pouches  of  the  monopetalous  corolla,  and  being  retained  by 
a  glutinous  exudation,  are  carried  outwards  and  downwards 
when  the  corolla  expands.  In  this  way  the  slender  fila- 
ments are  strongly  recurved,  like  so  many  springs,  until  the 
anthers  open,  and  the  pollen  absorbs  the  glutinous  matter 
that  confines  them;  when  they  fly  upwards  elastically, 
throwing  the  pollen  in  the  direction  of  the  stigma.  The 
bursting  of  the  fruit  of  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (Momordica 
Elaterium),  and  the  elastic  dehiscence  of  the  Balsam,  or 
Touch-me-not  (Impatiens),  are  also  due  to  mechanical  or 
endosmometric  (146)  causes;  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
adduced  as  instances  of  vegetable  irritability. 

490.  An  instance  of  spontaneous  and  continued  motion, 
of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  is  furnished  by  the  trifoliolate 
leaves  of  Desmodium  g3rran8,  an  East  Indian  Leguminous 
plant  The  terminal  leaflet  does  not  move,  except  to  sleep ; 
but  the  lateral  ones  are  continually  rising  and  falling,  both 
day  and  night,  by  a  succession  of  little  jerks,  like  the 
second-hand  of  a  time-keeper;  the  one  rising  while  the 
other  falls.  Exposure  to  cold,  or  cold  water  poured  upon 
the  plant,  stops  the  motion,  which  is  immediately  renewed 
by  warmth.  In  several  tropical  Orchideous  Plants,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  species  of  Megaclinium  cultivated  in  Europe, 
one  of  the  petals  executes  similar  and  perfectly  sponta- 
neous automatic  movements. 

49 L  These  phenomena  depend  upon  physical  conditions; 
but  the  physical  forces  or  agents  are  but  means  of  execu- 
tion.   When  we  consider  that  this  excitability  is  often  trans* 
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mined,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  S3rmpathy,  from  one  part  to  an- 
other ;  that  it  is  soon  exhausted  by  repeated  excitation  (as 
is  certainly  the  case  in  Dionsea,  the  Sensitive  Plant,  &c.) 
and  is  only  renewed  after  a  period  of  repose ;  that  all  plants 
require  a  season  of  repose  (249) ;  that  they  evolve  heat 
under  special  circumstances  (245) ;  that,  as  if  by  a  kind 
of  instinct,  the  various  organs  of  the  vegetable  assume  the 
positions  or  the  directions  most  favorable  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions  and  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
to  this  end  surmounting  intervening  obstacles;  when  we 
consider  in  this  connection  those  still  more  striking  cases  of 
spontaneous  motion  that  the  lower  Algse  exhibit  (478),  and 
that  all  these  motions  are  arrested  by  narcotics,  or  other 
poisons,  —  the  narcotic  and  acrid  poisons  even  producing 
effects  upon  vegetables  respectively  analogous  to  their  dif- 
ferent effects  upon  the  animal  economy,  —  we  can  hardly 
avoid  attributing  to  plants  a  sensihilUy  not  different  in  nature, 
80  far  as  we  know,  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  Proba- 
bly the  vitality  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  kingdoms ; 
and  that  to  this,  faculties  and  attributes  are  superadded  in 
the  lower  animals,  some  of  which  are  here  and  there  not 
indistinctly  foreshadowed  in  plants. 

492.  Finally,  if  called  upon  to  define  a  plant,  or  draw 
the  line  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
we  can  only  say ;  1.  That  plants  alone,  under  the  solar  in- 
fluence, create  organic  matter  from  inorganic  materials,  and 
alone  live,  or  are  capable  of  living,  by  direct  aggression 
upon  the  mineral  world  (223,  235).  Consequently,  they 
alone  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  render  free  oxygen  gas 
to  the  atmosphere  (224) :  the  action  of  animals  upon  the 
air  is  uniformly  and  continually  the  reverse.  2.  In  their 
structure,  a  plant  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  simple  vesicle 
of  cellular  tissue  (477),  containing  chlorophylle,  or  its 
equivalent.    But  a  developed  animal  of  the  very  lowest 
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grade  has  a  more  complex  structure :  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  it  possesses  a  mouth  and  a  stomach.  Indeed, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  polygastric  animalcules 
are  considerably  complicated  in  structure.  8.  As  to  chemi* 
cal  composition,  the  tissue  of  plants,  or  the  material  of  which 
the  cells  are  constructed,  is  a  neutral  ternary  product  (225), 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Although  the 
plant  contains  and  produces  the  quaternary  organic  products, 
these  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  its  fabric.  The 
animal  tissue,  on  the  contrary,  is  directly  composed  of  neu- 
tral quaternary  products,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Although  these  distinctions  are,  in 
all  probability,  absdute,  yet  it  is  often  difficult,  and  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  impossible,  to  apply  them  to  the  actual  dis- 
crimination of  the  lower  plants  from  the  lower  animals. 
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493.  We  must  now  contemplate  the  vegetable  creation 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  In  studying  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  plants,  we  have  been  struck  with  the 
countless  varieties  of  forms  which  they  present,  the  almost 
infinite  number  of  particular  modes  or  forms  in  which  the 
general  plan  of  vegetation  has  been  worked  out,  as  it  were, 
in  detail.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  that  is,  vegetation  taken 
as  a  great  whole,  presents  to  our  view  an  immense  number 
of  different  kinds  or  sorts  of  plants,  more  or  less  resembling 
each  other,  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  each  other.  It  is 
the  object  of  Systematic  Botany  to  consider  them  in  respect 
to  these  resemblances  and  differences, — to  contemplate  the 
relations  which  the  individual  members  of  the  great  whole 
sustain  to  each  other  (5,  6).  In  this  view,  the  botanist 
classifies  them,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  relationships,  or  points 
of  resemblance,  arranges  them  in  an  orderly  manner, 
designates  them  by  proper  names,  and  distinguishes  them 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF   CLASSIFICATION  AND  ITS  PRINCIPLES. 

494.  The  vegetables  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned  are 
presented  to  our  view  as  Individuals  only,  more  or  leas 
resembling,  or  differing  from,  each  other.  Among  these, 
some  are  so  essentially  alike,  that  we  involuntarily  apply  to 
them  the  same  name.  A  field  of  Wheat  is  filled  with  simi«> 
lar  individuals,  which  we  can  separate,  but  cannot  dutin" 
guUh.  Or,  although  it  be  possible  to  distinguish  separate 
individuals,  from  any  peculiarity  of  size,  &c.,  we  still  inevi* 
tably  associate  them,  as  being  much  more  like  each  other 
than  like  any  surrounding  forms, — so  like,  that  we  view  the 
difference  as  an  accidental  circumstance.  Furthermore, 
the  Wheat  tUlere,  that  is,  branches  from  the  ground,  and 
shoots  forth  a  number  of  stalks  from  the  same  root,  —  stalks 
which  are  separable,  or  separate  spontaneously  from  the 
primary  one.  So,  also,  the  branches  of  trees,  which  may 
grow  indefinitely  as  a  part  of  an  original  tree  (72),  become, 
when  detached  and  planted  by  themselves  in  the  soil,  in- 
dependent but  perfectly  similar  individuals  (128-131). 
Probably  all  the  Weeping  Willows,  or  Lombardy  Poplars, 
of  this  country  have  sprung  in  this  way  from  a  single 
shoot.  The  grain  of  wheat,  also,  will  reproduce  similar 
individuals,  and  none  other. 

495.  Now  upon  such  universal  and  inevitable  conceptions 
as  these  rests  the  idea  of  species.  We  assemble,  under  this 
name,  those  individuals  which  we  observe  or  judge  to  have 
arisen  from  one  parent  stock,  or  which,  although  met  with 
widely  dissociated,  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  we 
infer  them  to  have  had  a  common  parentage.    A  Species, 
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or  particular  sort,  therefore,  embraces  all  those  individuals 
which,  slightly  differing  perhaps  in  size,  color,  or  such  un- 
important respects,  resemble  each  other  more  nearly  than 
they  resemble  any  other  plants,  so  that  we  infer  them  to 
have  sprung  from  a  common  original  stock,  and  which  pre- 
serve their  characters  unchanged  when  propagated  by  seed. 
All  classification  and  system  in  natural  history  rest  upon 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  original  creation  of  certain 
forms,  which  have  naturally  been  perpetuated  unchanged, 
or  with  such  changes  only  as  we  may  conceive  or  prove  to 
have  arisen  from  varying  physical  influences,  accidental 
circumstances,  or  from  cultivation. 

496.  This  fraternal  resemblance,  or  specific  identity, 
however,  is  not  incompatible  with  individual  peculiarity.  If 
two  seeds  from  the  same  pod  are  sown  in  different  soils,  and 
submitted  to  different  conditions  as  respects  heat,  light,  and 
moisture,  the  plants  that  spring  from  them  will  show  marks 
of  this  different  treatment  in  their  appearance.  Such  dif- 
ferences are  continually  arising  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  To  produce  and  increase,  and  by  artificial  manage- 
ment to  perpetuate,  differences  of  this  sort,  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  art  of  cultivation.  These  minor  devia- 
tions, not  incompatible  with  a  common  origin,  constitute 
Varieties.  Whenever  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
varieties  are  carried  to  excess,  these  individuals  fail  to  fruc- 
tify, or  perish.  When  the  conditions  vary  less  widely  from 
those  most  propitious  to  the  constitution  of  the  particular 
species,  a  few  years  or  a  few  generations  suffice  to  bring 
the  variety  back  to  the  original  form.  In  either  case,  the 
variation  is  transient.  It  must  either  return  to  the  common 
character  of  the  species,  or  perish.  A  certain  flexibility  is 
allowable ;  but  accidental  and  individual  variations  generally 
disappear  with  the  causes  which  originate  them,  or  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  continued  operation  of  those  causes. 
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497.  To  this  there  is  one  class  of  exceptions^  which, 
however,  have  no  marked  or  permanent  existence  in  uncon- 
trolled nature.  The  habit,  once  established,  sometimes  out- 
lasts the  cause,  and  continues  throughout  the  life  of  the 
individual.  The  new  buds  and  branches  partake  of  the  pe- 
culiarity, and  the  variety  may  consequently  be  perpetuated 
by  cuttings,  grafts,  &c. ;  as  is  the  c^se  with  our  Apples, 
Pears,  &c.    But  this  tendency  does  not  inhere  in  the  seed. 

498.  There  is  still  another  and  more  strongly  marked 
kind  of  variety, —  though  unknown,  perhaps,  in  a  perfectly 
wild  state, —  in  which  the  characteristics  are  transmissible 
by  seed.  Particular  varieties  of  Peas,  Radishes,  Lettuce, 
&c.,  are  thus  perpetuated  in  our  gardens ;  and  in  agricul- 
ture, various  sorts  of  grain  have  thus  been  preserved  from 
time  immemorial.  They  have  received  the  name  of  Races, 
It  is  not  known  how  they  originate.  They  start  up,  as  it 
were,  accidentally,  from  time  to  time,  in  cultivated  plants. 
The  cultivator  selects  the  most  promising  sorts,  or  ^^sports,^^ 
for  preservation,  leaving  the  others  to  their  fate.  By  pe- 
culiar care  he  developes  and  strengthens  the  tendency  to 
become  hereditary,  and  renders  it  paramount  (under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  cultivation)  to  that  stronger 
natural  tendency  to  reversion  to  the  primitive  type,  and  so 
secures  his  particular  end.  The  races  of  Com,  Wheat,  &c., 
which  now  preserve  their  character  unchanged,  have  be- 
come fixed  by  centuries  of  domestication.  Even  these,  at 
times,  manifest  an  unequivocal  disposition  to  return  to  their 
aboriginal  state.  Were  cultivation  to  cease,  they  would  all 
speedily  disappear ;  the  greater  part,  perhaps,  would  per- 
ish outright ;  the  remainder  would  revert,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions of  spontaneous  growth,  to  the  form  of  the  primitive 
stock. 

499.  A  still  different  class  of  variations  are  artificially, 
and  sometimes  naturally  produced,  by  fertilizing  the  ovary 
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of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  of  a  nearly  allied  species ; 
from  which  arise  what  are  called  Cros8'hreeds^  or  Hybrids. 
Crosses  between  different  species,  however,  are  almost  al- 
wa3rs  incapable  of  producing  fertile  seed,  and  therefore  are 
not  perpetuated  in  nature :  those  between  distinct  varieties 
of  the  same  species  are  usually  fertile,  and  give  rise  to  new 
sets  of  varieties  (also  termed  Races\  in  which  the  particular 
qualities  of  their  immediate  parents  cure  variously  modified 
or  blended  ;  but  which,  by  a  continuatbn  of  the  same  influ- 
ences, revert  to  one  or  the  other  parent  stock. 

500.  If  but  a  moderate  number  of  species  were  known, 
no  system  of  generalizing,  or  arranging  them  in  groups, 
would  be  necessary  for  ordmary  purposes ;  though  a  consid- 
eration of  the  various  degrees  of  resemblance  between  dif- 
ferent species  could  not  fail  to  suggest  some  form  of  gener- 
alization, like  that  which  the  great  number  of  species  early 
rendered  imperatively  necessary.  The  first  step  in  proper 
classification,  the  bringing  together  of  species  in  kinds,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  seen  to  resemble  each  other,  is  almost 
as  natural  and  inevitable  an  operati<Mi  of  the  mind,  as  is  th^ 
idea  of  species  involuntarily  deduced  from  the  assemblage 
of  like  individuals.  The  generic  association,  however,  im- 
plies only  resemblance,  or  similarity  of  kind,  not  identity  of 
origin. 

501.  A  Genus,  therefore,  is  an  assemblage  of  neariy  re- 
lated species,  agreeing  with  one  another  in  general  structure 
and  appearance  more  closely  than  they  accord  with  any 
different  species.  Thus,  the  wild  Swamp  Rose,  the  Sweet- 
Brier,  the  Dog  Rose,  French  Rose,  Cinnamon  Rose,  and 
others,  constitute  the  universally  recognized  genus  Rosa ; 
the  various  species  of  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  compose 
the  genus  Rubus ;  the  Apple,  Pear,  &c.,  the  genus  called 
by  botanists  Pjnrus  :  so  the  different  Oaks,  Willows,  Poplars, 
Birches,  &c.,  form  as  many  separate  genera.    The  lan- 
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guages  of  the  most  barbarous  people  show  that  they  have 
formed  such  associations.  Naturalists  merely  give  to  these 
generalizatioDs  a  greater  degree  of  precision,  and  endeavour 
to  indicate  what  the  points  of  common  agreement  are.  A 
single  species,  also,  may  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  genus, 
when  its  peculiarities  are  equivalent  in  degree  to  those 
which  characterize  other  genera,  —  a  case  which  oflen 
occurs.  If  only  one  species  of  Oak  were  known,  the  Oak 
genus  would  have  been  as  explicitly  recognized  as  it  is  now 
that  the  species  amount  to  two  hundred ;  it  would  have  been 
equally  distinguished  by  its  acorn  and  cup  from  the  Chest- 
nut, Beech,  Hazel,  dec.  A  genus,  then,  is  a  group  of  species 
which  present  the  same  particular  plan,  and  whose  mutual 
resemblance  is  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  them  to  any 
other  plants. 

502.  When  two ,  or  more  species  of  a  genus  resemble 
each  other  in  particular  points  more  nearly  than  they  do 
the  other  species,  intermediate  sections  are  oflen  recog- 
nized ;  which,  when  well  marked  by  characters  of  consid- 
erable importance,  receive  the  titie  of  Subgenera. 

503.  If  the  genera  were  few,  there  would  be  litUe  neces- 
sity for  higher  generalizations  ;  although  one  could  not  but 
remark  that  the  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  Beeches,  and  Hazels  have 
a  strong  common  resemblance,  or  family  likeness;  and 
that  they  are  more  unlike  Birches  and  Alders,  or  Walnuts 
and  Hickories ;  that  they  are  still  more  unlike  Maples  or 
Ashes,  and  have  yet  fewer  points  in  common  with  Pines 
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berry,  with  the  Strawberry,  the  Apple,  the  Thorn,  the  Plum 
and  Cherry,  &c.j  ail  agreeing  in  their  general  plan  of  struc- 
ture, are  brought  together  into  one  order  or  family,  and 
termed  RoaacecB ;  that  is.  Rosaceous,  or  Rose-like  plants. 

504.  But,  viewed  subordinately,  the  Plum  and  Cherry  are 
evidently  more  nearly  akin  than  the  Cherry  and  Apple, 
&c. ;  and  so  th^  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Strawberry  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Apple  and  Thorn  on  the  other,  exhibit 
a  closer  relationship  than  that  which  connects  them  all  in 
one  common  group.  Hence  they  are  respectively  distin- 
guished mto  groups  of  a  rank  intermediate  between  genera 
and  orders,  which  are  variously  termed  Suborders,  or 
Tribes.* 

505.  Classes  are  groups  of  orders,  associated  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  from  some  higher  point  of  view.  Sttbclasses 
bear  the  same  relation  to  classes  that  suborders  do  to  or- 
ders. 

506.  By  this  regular  subordination  of  groups,  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship  among  plants  may  be  expressed ; 

*  When  the  groups  which  an  order  embraces  are  distinguished 
by  characters  of  nearly  equal  value  with  those  commonly  em- 
ployed for  orders  themselves,  they  are  termed  Suborders.  Thus, 
the  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Peach,  &c.,  form  one  suborder  of 
Rosaceae ;  the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Strawberry,  Cinquefoil, 
with  the  Rose  and  other  genera,  constitute  another  suborder; 
and  the  Apple,  the  Quince,  Thorn,  &c.,  a  third.  The  name  of 
Tribe  is  applied  to  groups  comprised  in  p  suborder  (thus  the 
Rose  constitutes  a  separate  tribe  from  the  Raspberry,  Straw- 
berry, &.C.),  or  to  the  primary  divisions  of  an  order,  when  they 
are  hot  founded  on  characters  of  high  importance.  In  a  loose 
and  popular  sense,  the  name  of  tribe  is  frequently  used  as  if 
sjrnonymous  with  that  of  order  or  family.  Thus  we  say,  the 
Pea  tribe,  the  Fir  tribe,  the  Violet  tribe,  &c.,  merely  as  a  simpler 
expression  for  *^  The  family  of  which  the  Pea,  &c.,is  a  represent- 
ative." 
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and  upon  this  Systematic  Botany  essentially  depends.  Only 
four  of  these  divisions  are  uniyersally  employed^  namely. 
Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species :  these  are  common 
to  all  methods  of  classification,  and  are  always  arranged  in 
the  same  sequence.  But  a  more  elaborate  analysis  is  often 
requisite,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  objects  to  be 
arranged,  and  the  various  degrees  of  affinity  to  be  express- 
ed ;  when  the  additional  members,  and  if  need  be  several 
others,  are  introduced;  as  in  the  following  descending 
series: 
Classes, 

Sabclasses, 
Orders, 

Suborders, 
Tribes, 

Sabtribes, 
Genera, 

Subgenera, 
Species. 
507.  An  enumeration  of  the  distinguishing  marks,  or 
points  of  difference  between  one  class  or  order,  &c.,  and 
the  others,  is  termed  its  character.  The  characters  of  the 
classes,  and  other  primary  divisions,  embrace  only  those 
important  points  of  structure  upon  which  they  are  consti- 
tuted :  the  ordinal  character  describes  the  general  structure 
of  the  included  plants,  especially  of  their  flowers  and  fruit : 
the  generic  character  pomts  out  the  particular  modifications 
of  the  ordinal  structure  m  a  given  genus ;  and  the  specific 
character^  those  less  important  modifications  of  form,  rela- 
tive size,  color,  &c.,  which  serve  to  distinguish  kindred 
species.  A  complete  system  of  Botany  will  therefore  com- 
prise a  methodical  distribution  of  plants  according  to  their 
organization,  with  their  characters  arranged  in  proper  sub- 
ordination ;  so  that  the  investigation  of  a  particular  species 
will  bring  to  view,  not  only  its  name  (which  separately 
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considered  is  of  little  importance),  but  also  its  floral  struc* 
ture,  affinities,  and  whole  natural  history. 

508.  Such  a  system  must  ef  course  be  natural ;  that  is, 
the  groups,  of  whatever  rank,  must  be  composed  of  plants 
more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  any  different 
groups,  and  so  arranged  that  each  shall  stand,  as  far  as 
practicable,  next  to  those  which  it  most  neariy  resembles  in 
structure.  These  conditions  are  so  far  fulfilled  by  the  Nat- 
ural  S3r8tem  (which,  sketched  by  the  master-hand  of  Jussieu, 
and  augmented  by  succeeding  botanists,  is  now  generally 
adopted),  as  to  render  it  on  the  whole  far  the  readiest,  as 
well  as  the  only  philosophical  and  satisfactory,  mode  of  ac- 
quiring any  considerable  amount  of  botanical  knowledge  ; 
notwithstanding  its  manifold  imperfections,  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. 

509.  But  the  relationships  of  plants,  even  when  appre- 
ciated by  botanists,  could  not  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification,  until  just  views  prevailed  in  vegetable 
organc^praphy  and  physiology,  which  constitute  the  very 
foundation  of  Systematic  Botany,  but  which  have  only  re- 
cently been  placed  upon  a  philosophical  basis.  Hence  the 
immortal  Linnaeus,  finding  it  impossible  in  his  day  to  char- 
acterize the  natural  groups  which  his  practised  eye  detect- 
ed, proposed,  as  a  temporary  substitute,  the  elegant  artificial 
scheme  which  bears  his  name.  As  this  system  is  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  science,  which  in  its  time  it  so 
greatly  promoted,  and  as  most  systematic  works  have  until 
recently  been  arranged  upon  its  plan,  it  is  still  necessary 
for  the  student  to  understand  it  Fortunately,  its  principles 
are  so  simple  that  a  brief  space  will  amply  suffice  for  its 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL   SYSTEM  OF   LINN^XTS. 

510.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  an  artificial  scheme 
does  not  attempt  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  natural  history 
classification.  Its  principal  object  is  to  furnish  an  easy 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  plants  ^  their  relation- 
ships being  only  so  far  expressed  as  the  plan  of  the  scheme 
admits.  All  higher  considerations  are  of  course  sacrificed 
to  facility.  In  the  Linnsean  scheme,  the  species  of  a  genus 
are  always  kept  together,  whether  or  not  they  all  accord 
with  the  class  or  order  under  which  they  are  placed.  Its 
lower  divisions,  therefore,  namely,  the  genera  and  species, 
are  the  same  as  in  a  natural  system.  But  the  genera  are 
arranged  in  artificial  classes  and  orders,  founded  on  some 
single  technical  character,  and  have  no  necessary  agreement 
in  any  other  respect.  Hence  they  may  be  likened  to  words 
alphabetically  arranged  in  a  dictionary,  where  those  which 
stand  next  each  other  have,  it  may  be,  nothing  in  common 
beyond  the  initial  letter. 

511.  The  classes  and  orders  are  entirely  founded  upon 
the  number,  situation,  and  connection  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils ;  the  office  and  importance  of  which  Linnaeus  had 
just  set  in  a  clear  light 

512.  The  classes,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  founded 
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the  word  andria  (from  arig)^  which  is  used  metaphorically 
for  stamen ;  as  follows. 

Class  1.  MoNANDEiA  includes  all  such  plants  with  one  sta- 
men  to  the  flower. 

2.  DiANDEiA,  those  with  two  stamens. 

3.  Triandria,  with  three  stamens. 

4.  Tetramdria,  with  four  stamens. 

5.  Pentandeia,  with  five  stamens. 

6.  Hexandria,  with  six  stamens. 

7.  Hbftandru,  with  seven  stamens. 

8.  Octandria,  with  eight  stamens. 

9.  Enneandria,  with  nine  stamens. 

10.  Decandria,  with  ten  stamens. 

11.  DoDECANDEiA,  with  twelve  to  nineteen  stamens. 
The  two  succeeding  classes  include  plants  with  perfect 

flowers,  having  twenty  or  more  unconnected  stamens, 
which  in 

12.  IcosANDRU,  are  inserted  on  the  calyx  (perigynous, 

339) ;  and  in 

13.  PoLYANDRiA,  ou'thc  receptaclc  (hypogynous,  339). 
Their  essential  characters  are  not  designated  by  their 

names ;  the  former  merely  denoting  that  the  stamens  are 
twenty  in  number ;  the  latter,  that  they  are  numerous.  The 
two  following  depend  upon  the  relative  length  of  the  stamens, 
namely, 

14.  DiDYNAMiA,  including  those  with  two  long  and  two 

short  stamens  (310) ;  and 

15.  Tbtradynamia,  those  with  four  long  and  two  short 

stamens  (340). 
Their  names  are  Greek  derivatives,  signifying  in  the  for- 
mer that  two  stamens,  and  in  the  latter  that  four  stamens, 
are  most  powerful.    The  four  succeeding  are  founded  on 
the  connection  of  the  stamens  : 
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Class  16.  MoNADBLPHiA  (meaning  a  single  fraternity),  with 
the  filaments  united  into  a  single  set,  tube,  or 
column  (340). 

17.  DiADBLPHiA  (two  fraternities),  with  the  filaments 

united  in  two  sets  or  parcels  (340). 

18.  PoLTDELPHiA  (many  fraternities),  with  the  fila- 

ments united  in  more  than  two  sets  or  parcels. 

19.  Stngbnbsia  (from  Greek  words  signifying  to  grow 

together),  with  the  anthers  united  into  a  ring  or 
tube  (340). 
The  next  class,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  founded  on  the 
union  of  the  stamens  to  the  style : 

20.  Gtnandria,  with  the  stamens  and  styles  consoli- 

dated (304). 
In  the  three  following,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  sep- 
arated (306) :  thus, 

21.  MoNCECiA  (one  household)  includes  plants  where 

the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers 
on  the  same  individual. 

22.  DicEcu  (two  households),  where  they  occupy  sep- 

arate fiowers  on  different  individuals. 

23.  PoLTGAMiA,  where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  sep- 

arate in  some  flowers  and  united  in  others,  either 
on  the  same  or  two  or  three  difierent  plants. 
The  remaining  class, 

24.  Cbtptogamia,  is  said  to  have  concealed  stamens 

and  pistils  (as  the  name  imports),  and  includes 
the  Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  &c.,  which  are  now 
commonly  termed  Cryptogamous,  or  Flowerless 
plants  (459). 
The  characters  of  the  classes  may  be  presented  at  a  sin- 
gle view,  as  in  the  subjoined  analysis : 
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513.  The  orders,  in  the  first  thirteen  classes  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  artificial  system,  depend  on  the  number  of  styles,  or 
of  the  stigmas  when  the  styles  are  wanting ;  -and  are  named 
by  Greek  numerals  prefixed  to  ,the  word  gynia^  used  meta- 
phorically for  pistil,  as  follows. 

Order  1.  Monogtnia  embraces  all  plants  of  any  of  the  first 
thirteen  classes,  with  one  style  to  each  flower. 

2.  DiGTNiA,  embraces  those  with  two  styles. 

3.  Trigtnia,  those  with  three  styles. 

4.  Tbtragtnu,  those  with  four  styles. 

5.  Pkntaotwia,  those  with  five  styles. 

6.  Hexagtnu,  those  with  six  styles. 

7.  Heptagynia,  those  with  seven  styles. 

8.  OcTOGTNiA,  those  with  eight  styles. 

9.  Enneagynia,  those  with  nine  styles. 

10.  Decagtnia,  those  with  ten  styles. 

11.  DoDBCAGYNiA,  thoso  with  elcvcn  or  twelve  styles. 

12.  PoLYGYNiA,  those  with  more  than  twelve  styles. 

*  The  orders  of  class  14,  Didynamia,  are  only  two ;  namely, 

1.  Gymnosfermia,  meaning  seeds  naked,  the  ache- 

nia-like  fruits  having  been  taken  for  naked  seeds. 

2.  Angiospebmia,  with  the  seeds  evidently  in  a  seed- 

vessel  or  pericarp. 
The  15th  class,  Tetradynamia,  is  also  divided  into  two 
orders,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  mere  form  of  the 
pod : 

1.  Siliculosa;  the  fruit  a  silicle  (427),  or  short  pod. 

2.  Siliquosa;  fruit  a  silique  (427),  or  more  or  less 

elongated  pod. 

The  orders  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d 
classes,  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  stamens ;  that  is, 
on  the  characters  of  the  first  thirteen  classes,  whose  names 
they  likewise  bear :  thus, 

Order  1.  Monandbia  ;  2.  Diandeia  ;  and  so  on. 
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The  orders  of  the  19th  class,  S3rQgenesia,  are  six ;  namely, 

1.  PoLTGAMiA  £QUALis,  whcre  the  flowers  are  in  heads 

(compound,  269),  and  all  perfect 

2.  PoLTGAMiA  suPERFLUA,  the  samc  as  the  last,  except 

that  the  rays,  or  marginal  flowers  of  the  head,  are 
pistillate  only  (306). 
8.  PoLTOAMiA  FRUSTRANBA,  those  with  the  marginal 
flowers  neutral  (306,  note),  the  others  perfect 

4.  FoLYOAifiA  N BCESSARiA,  whoro  the  marginal  flowers 

are  pistillate  and  fertile,  and  the  central  (those  of 
the  disk)  staminate  and  sterile. 

5.  FoLYGAMiA  SBGREQATA ;  whoro  ORch  flowor  of  the 

head  has  its  own  proper  involucre. 

6.  MoNOGAMiA,  where  solitary  flowers  (that  is,  not 

united  into  a  head)  have  united  anthers,  as  in  Lo- 
belia.    This  order  was  abolished  by  succeeding 
botanists,  but  upon  insufficient  grounds. 
The  23d  class,  Polygamia,  has  three  orders,  founded  on 
the  characters  of  the  two  preceding  classes ;  namely, 

1.  MoN(BciA,  where  both  separated  and  perfect  flowers 

are  found  in  the  same  individual. 

2.  DicBGiA,  where  the  difierent  flowers  occupy  diflerent 

individuals. 

3.  Trkecia,  where  one  individual  bears  the  perfect, 
^  another  the  staminate,  and  a  third  the  pistillate 

flowers. 
The  orders  of  the  24th  class,  Cryptogamia,  are  natural, 
and  therefore  indefinable  by  a  single  character.    They  are, 

1.  FiLiGBS,  the  Ferns. 

2.  MnsGi,  the  Mosses. 

3.  Aloje,  which,  as  left  by  Linnsus,  comprised  the 

Hepaticse,  Lichens,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  Seaweeds 

4.  FuMGi,  Mushrooms,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    NATURAL     STSTBM. 

514.  The  object  proposed  by  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany  is  to  bring  together  into  groups  those  plants  which 
most  nearly  resemble  each  other,  not  in  a  single  and  per- 
haps unimportant  point  (as  in  an  artificial  classification),  but 
in  all  essential  particulars  ;  and  to  combine  the  subordinate 
groups  into  larger  natural  assemblages,  and  these  mto  still 
more  comprehensive  divisions,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  in  a  methodical  arrangement  All  the 
characters  which  plants  present,  that  is,  all  the  points  of 
agreement  or  difference,  are  employed  in  their  classification ; 
those  which  are  common  to  the  greatest  number  of  plants 
being  used  for  the  primary  grand  divisions  ;  those  leds  com- 
prehensive for  subordinate  groups,  &c. ;  so  that  the  character 
(505),  or  description  of  each  group,  when  fully  given,  ac- 
tually expresses  all  the  known  particulars  in  which  the  plants 
it  embraces  agree  among  themselves,  and  difier  from  other 
groups  of  the  same  rank.  This  complete  analysis  being 
carried  through  the  system,  from  the  primary  divisions 
down  to  the  species,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  a  single 
plant  of  each  group  will  give  a  correct  (so  far  as  it  goes), 
and  oAen  a  sufiicient,  idea  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  even 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  whole. 

515.  What  we  call  a  natural  method,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  is  so  termed  merely  because  it  expresses  the 
natural  relationship  of  plants,  as  far  as  practicable ;  for 
every  form  yet  contrived,  or  likely  to  be  devised,  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  artificial :  1st.  Because  the  afiinities  of 
a  particular  group  cannot  be  fully  estimated  until  all  its 
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members  are  known ;  and  thus  the  progress  of  discovery 
leads  to  changes,  or  modifies  our  views,  as  in  every  other 
department  of  knowledge.  2d.  Because  the  boundaries  of 
groups  are  not  so  arbitrarily  circumscribed  in  nature,  as 
they  necessarily  are  in  our  classifications ;  but  individuals 
depart  from  the  assigned  limits  in  various  directions  (like 
rays  from  a  centre) ;  the  '^  edge  of  di£[erence  being,  as  it 
were,  softened  down  by  an  easy  transition."  3d.  Because 
that,  even  supposing  the  groups  to  be  perfectly  natural,  and 
their  affinities  completely  understood,  it  is  impossible  to  ar- 
range them  in  a  single  continuous  series,  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  shall  be  preceded  and  followed  by  its  nearest 
allies ;  since  the  same  family,  for  instance,  may  be  about 
equally  related  to  three  or  four  others,  only  two  of  which 
points,  at  best,  can  be  indicated  in  the  lineal  series  which 
must  be  adopted  in  books.  And  4th.  We  are  still  obliged  to 
use  avowedly  artificial  characters,  for  the  sake  of  con* 
venience  ;  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  numerous  orders  of 
Exogenous  Plants  into  the  Polypetalous,  Monopetalous,  and 
Apetalous  divisions  of  the  series,  although  different  genera 
of  the  same  order,  or  different  species  of  the  same  genus, 
may  present  these  very  diveraities. 

516.  In  explaining  the  general  principles  of  classification, 
we  proceeded  from  the  species  to  the  class ;  showing  how 
groups  of  successive  rank  arise  from  the  consideratioi^  of 
points  of  agreement  In  applying  them  to  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  plants  according  to  the  received  mode  of  classi- 
fication, it  will  be  more  convenient  to  pureue  the  analytical 
course,  and  to  show  how  the  vegetable  kingdom,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  regarding  the  points  of 
difference. 
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principles  of  natural  history  classification  have  also  been 
cursorily  expounded  in  a  preceding  chapter  (494).  In  ap- 
plying the  one  to  the  other,  we  have  to  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  how  the  long  series,  reaching  from  the  highest 
Flowering  Plants  to  the  lowest  and  minutest  Fungi  and 
Algse,  can  be  primarily  divided.  As  already  intimated,  the 
most  decided  break  in  the  series  occurs  between  the  fiower- 
bearing  and  the  fiowerless  plants ;  the  first  producing-proper 
flowers  (with  stamens  and  pistils)  and  seeds  containing  a 
ready  formed  embryo ;  while  in  the  second,  these  are  re- 
placed by  a  more  or  less  analogous,  but  simpler  and  more 
recondite  apparatus.  We  need  only  refer  to  those  para- 
graphs in  which  the  difference  is  brought  to  view  (51,  456, 
459,  &c.).  The  vegetable  kingdom,  viewed  under  this 
aspect,  is  therefore  primarily  divided  into  two  minor  series, 
a  higher  and  a  lower,  the  Flowering  and  the  Flowbrlkss, 
or  (under  other  and  older  names)  the  Phjenogamous  (or 
Phanerogamous)  and  the  Crtftooamous  Plants. 

518.  Let  us  next  consider  how  the  higher  series,  em- 
bracing still  the  largest  part  as  well  as  the  most  complex 
forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  itself  be  divided,  in 
view  of  the  most  general  and  important  points  of  difference 
which  the  plants  it  comprises  exhibit  Whenever  they 
rise  to  arborescent  forms,  a  difference  in  port  and  aspect  at 
once  arrests  attention ;  that  which  distinguishes  our  common 
trees  and  shrubs  from  Palms  and  the  like  (Fig.  98",  68). 
On  examination,  this  difference  is  found  to  be  connected 
with  an  important  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  stem  or 
wood,  and  in  its  mode  of  growth.  The  former  present  the 
exogenous,  the  latter  the  endogenous  structure  or  growth 
(94-99,  101,  122).  This  difference  is  manifest,  although 
not  so  striking,  in  the  annual  or  herbaceous  stems  of  these 
two  sorts  of  Flowering  Plants.  A  difference  is  also  ap- 
parent in  their  foliage ;  the  former  generally  have  reHcu^ 
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latedy  or  neited-veined ;  the  latter  parallel-veined  leaves 
(150).  The  leaves  of  the  former  usually  fall  off  by  an 
articulation;  those  of  the  latter  decay  on  the  stem  (191). 
The  Flowering  series,  therefore,  divides  into  two  great 
classes,  namely,  into  Exogenous  and  Endogenous  Plants 
or,  more  briefly,  into  Exogens  and  Endogens.  The  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  not  only  pervades  their  whole  port 
and  aspect,  but  is  manifest  from  the  earliest  stage.  The 
embryo  of  Exogens,  as  already  shown,  is  provided  with  a 
pair  of  cotyledons;  that  of  Endogens  with  only  one; 
whence  the  former  are  also  termed  Dicotyledonous,  and 
the  latter  Monocotyledonous  Plants :  names  introduced 
by  Jussieu,  the  father  of  this  branch  of  botany.  We  em- 
ploy sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  the 
two  sorts  of  names  for  these  two  great  classes. 

519.  In  contemplating  the  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous 
class,  we  find  that  two  sets  of  the  plants  it  comprises  are 
specially  distinguished  by  a  great  simplicity  in  their  organs 
of  fructification,  approximating  not  indistinctly  to  that  still 
greater  simplicity  which  characterizes  the  highest  Flower- 
less  Plants  (466).  These  are  the  Coniferous  trees,  such 
as  Pines,  Firs,  &c.,  and  that  small  and  singular  tribe  of 
Endogenous  port  but  essentially  Exogenous  structure,  which 
comprises  the  Cycas  and  Zamia  (Fig.  968) :  in  these  cases, 
not  only  are  the  sterile  or  staminate  flowers  reduced  to  the 
last  degree  of  simplicity,  but  the  fertile  consist  of  naked 
ovules  merely,  borne  on  the  margins  or  surface  of  a  sort 
of  open  leaf,  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  an  ovary  (458, 
375).  They  are  therefore  named  Gymnosfeshous  (that 
is,  naked-seeded)  Plants ;  and  form  a  subordinate  group,  or 
subclass  of  Exogens.  When  it  is  needful  to  contradistin- 
guish the  great  mass  of  Exogens  from  which  these  are 
thus  separated,  we  call  them  Angiosfesmous  Exogenous 
Plants ;  a  name  denoting  that  their  seeds  are  inclosed  in  a 
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pericarp.  No  such  reduction  occurs  in  the  Endogenous 
class,  and  consequently  no  equivalent  subdivision  is  there 
requisite. 

520.  We  must  next  consider  the  systematic  division  of 
the  Flowerless,  or  Cryptogamous  series.  This  is  most  read- 
ily ^accomplished  by  conceiving  them  to  present  a  series  of 
reductions  or  degradations  of  a  higher  type,  as  we  have 
already  done  in  a  special  chapter  (456).  In  their  general 
mode  of  growth  and  in  their  anatomical  structure,  the  high- 
er Flowerless  Plants,  such  as  Equisetums,  Club-Mosses,  and 
Perns,  do  not  essentially  differ  from  Flowering  Plants.  All 
the  various  kinds  of  elementary  tissue,  proper  woody  fibre, 
vessels,  &c.  (14-85),  enter  into  their  composition  (462). 
If  we  had  chosen  to  take  anatomical  structure  as  the  basis 
of  our  primary  division  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom, 
we  might  have  divided  the  whole  into  Vascular  and  CeUtdar 
Plants,  as  was  done  by  De  Candolle ;  the  former  comprising 
tile  whole  series  from  Ferns  upward,  the  latter  embracing 
the  Mosses  and  all  below  them.  Having  effected  the  pri- 
mary division,  however,  upon  other  grounds,  we  turn  this 
difference  to  subordmate  account;  and  therefore  consider 
the  higher  Flowerless  Plants,  which  agree  with  the  series 
above  them  in  so  many  respects,  and  which  in  their  compo- 
sition have  woody  tissue  and  vessels,  to  constitute  the  dis- 
tinct class  of  Vasculae  Flowerless  Plants.  For  reasons 
already  explained  (462),  they  have  also  been  termed  Aceo- 
GEMS.  All  the  kinds  below  these,  being  composed  of  cellular 
tissue  exclusively  (though  the  cells  are  often  drawn  into 
tubes  or  filaments,  which  may  even  have  a  spiral  fibre  gen- 
erated upon  their  walls,  25,  Fig.  16),  are  Cellulae  Plants. 

521.  But  the  higher  Cellular  Plants,  such  as  Mosses,  still 
display  the  proper  type  of  vegetation  (468)  ;  they  agree  with 
those  of  higher  grades  in  having  an  opposite  growth,  form- 
ing a  distinct  axis  or  stem,  which  grows  upward  by  buds 
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and  is  for  the  most  part  symmetrically  clothed  with  distinct 
leaves ;  while  the  Lichens,  Seaweeds,  and  Fungi,  the  most 
imperfect  of  vegetables,  present  no  distinction  into  stem, 
root,  and  leaves,  no  polarity,  or  growth  in  two  opposite  di- 
rections, Ao  buds,  and  no  organs  which  are  clearly  analo- 
gous to  flowers.  Their  homogenous  tissue  often  tends  to 
the  formation  of  flat,  more  or  less  definite  expansions  (the 
thaUu8)y  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  any  thing  like 
leaves ;  in  which  their  simple  spores  are  embedded.  Hence 
they  are  termed  ThaUcphytes,  If  the  line  of  primary  di- 
vision be  drawn  in  view  of  these  important  distinctions,  as 
proposed  by  Unger  and  Endlicher,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
would  be  separated  into  two  great,  but  unequal  series,  name- 
ly, 1st,  the  Cortnaphytes,  or  Stem-growing  Plants;  those 
with  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  elongating  downward  into 
roots,  and  upward  by  means  of  buds  into  stems,  provided 
with  leaves,  and  with  reproductive  organs  analogous  to  flow- 
ers ;  and  2d,  the  ThaUophytes ;  which  are  stemless,  rooUess, 
lieafless,  and  in  every  sense  flowerless  (470). 

622.  Following  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  however,  we 
have  only  to  distinguish  this  higher  grade  of  Flowerless 
Cellular  Plants,  exhibiting  a  distinct  stem,  &c.,  as  a  separate 
class,  the  Anofhttbs,  represented  by  the  Mosses,  which, 
although  of  the  simplest  anatomical  structure,  still  emulate 
the  higher  or  typical  forms.  The  remainder,  as  already 
defined  (521,  470),  embracing  the  Lichens,  Fungi,  and 
AlgsD,  form  the  last  and  lowest  class,  the  ThalloPhytes. 
To  consider  their  subordinate  arrangement  would  quite  sur- 
pass our  limits. 

523.  The  general  plan  may  be  analytically  expressed  by 
the  following  schedule. 
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524.  These  five  classes  are  very  unequal,  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  plants  they  embrace ;  the  Exogenous  class 
containing  much  the  largest  number  of  species  as  well  as 
orders ;  the  Endogens  also  comprising  numerous  types ;  but 
the  others  very  few  in  comparison.  Convenience  of  analy- 
sis therefore  requires  that  the  larger  classes  should  be 
broken  up  into  divisions,  alliances,  cohorts,  or  by  whatever 
name  groups  intermediate  between  the  classes  and  orders 
may  be  termed  :  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  so 
as  to  form  natural  groups,  is  at  present  the  great  desideratum 
in  Systematic  Botany.  But  until  this  be  well  done,  we  are 
obliged  to  use  artificial  analyses  of  the  classes,  or  to  throw 
the  orders  into  groups,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  ren- 
dered natural,  it  becomes  impossible  strictly  to  circumscribe. 
In  this  view,  the  great  class  of  Exogenous  plants  is  usually 
broken  up  into  three  very  convenient,  but  nearly  artificial 
divisions  (515)  founded  on  the  presence,  absence,  or  union 
of  the  petals,  namely : 

1.  PoLYPETALA,  the  PolypetalouB  Exogens;  where  the  calyx 

and  corolla  are  both  present,  and  the  latter  composed  of 
distinct  petals  (226). 

2.  MoNOPETALA,  the  Monopetalons  Exogens ;  where  the  pe- 

tals are  united. 

3.  Apetala,  the  Apetalous  Exogens;  where  the  petals  are 

wanting,  and  the  floral  envelopes,  if  present  at  all,  con- 
sist of  the  calyx  alone. 

525.  These  divisions,  as  well  as  the  other  classes,  are 
subdivided  by  different  authors  in  various  ways,  which  need 
not  be  specified ;  since  it  is  only  the  classes  and  the  orders 
that  are  considered  to  rest  upon  a  stable  basis. 

526.  The  orders,  or  families,  are  to  be  viewed  rather  as 
natural  groups  of  genera,  than  as  subdivisions  of  the  classes. 
The  kind  of  characters  employed  in  distinguishing  them 
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will  best  be  learned  from  the  succeeding  illustrations. 
Tneir  names,  which  are  always  plural,  sometimes  express 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  group  ;  as,  for  instance,  Legur 
minosay  or  the  Leguminous  plants,  such  as  the  Pea,  Bean* 
6cc.y  whose  fruit  is  a  legume  (415) ;  VmbeUifonBy  or  Um- 
belliferous plants,  so  named  from  having  the  flowers  in 
umbels;  Composita,  an  order  having  what  were  termed 
compound  flowers  by  the  earlier  botanists  (269) ;  LahiaUB^ 
80  called  from  the  labiate  or  two-lipped  corolla  (909),  which 
nearly  all  the  species  exhibit ;  Crucifera^  which  have  their 
four  petals  disposed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  dsc 
But  more  frequently,  and  indeed  as  a  general  rule,  the  name 
is  formed  from  that  of  some  leading  or  well  known  genus, 
which  is  prolonged  into  the  adjective  termination  acea. 
Thus,  the  plants  of  the  order  which  comprises  the  Mallow 
{Malva)j  are  called  MahacecB ;  that  is,  Planta  Malvacea^ 
or  i^  English,  Malvaceous  plants :  those  of  which  the  Rose 
(Rosa)  is  the  well  known  representative  are  Rosaeeay  or 
Rosaceous  plants,  6cc,  This  termination  in  acea  being  re* 
served  for  orders,  should  not  be  applied  to  suborders  or 
tribes ;  which  usually  bear  the  name  of  their  principal  or 
best  known  genus  in  an  adjective  form,  without  such  pro- 
longation. Thus  the  genus  Rosa  gives  name  to  a  particu- 
lar tribe,  RosecBy  of  the  order  Rosacea  ;  the  genus  Malva 
to  the  tribe  Malvea  of  the  order  Malvacea^  &c.* 

*  The  advantage  of  uniformity  in  the  termination  of  ordinal 
names  will  be  thought  to  counterbalance  the  awkwardness  of 
such  names  as  AceracetB  instead  of  Acerines,  Oxalidacea  instead 
of  Oxalides,  GrosstUacect  instead  of  Grossulariae,  Scrophulariace^ 
instead  of  Scrophularines,  &,o, ;  but  the  rule  is  only  applicable 
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527.  The  number  of  genera  in  an  order  is  quite  as  indefi* 
nite  as  that  of  the  orders  in  a  class,  or  other  great  division. 
While  some  orders  are  constituted  of  a  single  genus,  as 
Equisetacese,  Grossulacete,  &c.  (just  as  many  genera  con- 
tain but  a  single  known  species),  others  comprise  a  large 
number ;  nearly  nine  hundred  being  embraced  in  the  last 
general  enumeration  of  the  Compositse.  The  names  of 
gjenera  are  Latin  substantives,  in  the  singular  number,  and 
mostly  of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation.  Those  which  were 
known  to  the  ancients  generally  preserve  their  classical 
appellations  (Ex.  Fagus^  PrunuSy  Myrtus^  Violas  &c.) ;  and 
even  the  barbarous  or  vulgar  names  of  planl3  are  often 
adopted,  when  susceptible  of  a  Latin  termination,  and  not 
too  uncouth ;  for  example,  Thoia  and  Coffcsa,  for  the  Tea 
and  Coffee  plants,  Bcanhuaa  for  the  Bamboo,  Yucca^  Negun» 
doy  &c.  But,  more  commonly,  generic  names  are  formed 
to  express  some  botanical  character,  habit,  or  obvious  pecu- 
liarity of  the  plants  they  designate  ;  such  as  Arenaria^  for 
a  plant  which  grows  in  sandy  places,  DetUaria^  for  a  plant 
with  toothed  roots,  Lunaria^  for  one  with  moon-shaped 
pods,  Sanguinariaj  for  the  Blood-root,  Crassula^  for  some 
plants  with  remarkably  thick  leaves.  These  are  instances 
of  Latin  derivatives ;  but  recourse  is  more  commonly  had 
to  the  Greek  language,  especially  for  generic  names  com- 
posed of  two  words ;  such  as  Menitpermvm^  or  Moon-seed ; 
Lithospermum^  for  a  plant  with  stony  seeds ;  Mdanihium^ 
for  a  genus  whose  flowers  turn  of  a  black  or  dusky  color ; 
Epidendrtm^  for  Orchideous  plants  which  grow  upon  trees ; 
Lirtodendrony  for  a  tree  which  bears  lily-shaped  flowers, 

GraminacetB  (instead  of  Graminee)  and  Palmacea  (instead  of 
Palmae)  are  equally  objectionable ;  the  former  not  being  Planta 
Graminac&B,  but  Grasses ;  the  latter  not  Pkmta  PalmacecB,  but 
Palms :  and  so  likewise  of  Algs,  Fungi,  &c. 
28 
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6lc.  Grenera  are  also  dedicated  to  distinguished  persons, 
a  practice  commenced  by  the  ancients;  as  in  the  case 
of  Paoniay  which  bears  the  name  PsBon,  who  is  said  to 
have  employed  the  plant  in  medicine;  and  Euphorbia^ 
Artemisia^  and  Aidepias^  are  also  examples  of  the  kind. 
Modem  names  of  this  kind  are  given  in  commemoration 
of  botanists,  or  of  persons  who  have  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  history.  Magnolia^  Bignonia^  Lo» 
hdia^  and  Lonicera^  dedicated  to  Magnol,  Bignon,  Lobel, 
and  Lonicer,  are  early  instances  of  the  practice ;  LinnsBa, 
Toumefortia,  Jussisea,  Gronovia,  dec.,  bear  the  names  of 
more '  celebrated  botanists ;  and  at  the  present  day  almost 
every  devotee  or  patron  of  the  science  is  thus  commem- 
orated. 

528.  The  names  of  species,  as  a  general  rule,  are  adjec- 
tives, written  after  those  of  the  genera,  and  established  on 
similar  principles;  as.  Magnolia  grandiflora^  the  Large- 
flowered  Magnolia;  M,  macrophylla^  the  Large-leaved 
Magnolia;  Bignotna  radicans^  the  Rooting  Bigncmia,  dec 
The  generic  and  specific  names,  taken  together,  constitute 
the  proper  scientific  appellation  of  the  plant.  Specific 
names  sometimes  distinguish  the  country  which  a  plant 
inhabits  (Ex.  Viola  Canadenais,  the  Canadian  Violet),  or 
the  station  where  it  naturally  grows  (as  V,  palustris^  which 
grows  in  swamps,  V,  arvensis^  in  fields,  &c.),  or  they  ex- 
press some  obvious  character  of  the  species ;  as,  F.  rostra^ 
<a,  where  the  corolla  bears  a  remarkably  long  spur;  V. 
tricolor^  which  has  tri-colored  flowers;  F.  rotundifoliaj 
with  rounded  leaves ;  F.  lanceolata^  with  lanceolate  leaves ; 
F.  pedata^  with  pedately  parted  leaves;  F.  primulcsfolia^ 
where  the  leaves  are  compared  to  those  of  the  Primrose  ; 
F.  asarifolicL,  where  they  are  likened  to  those  of  Asarum  ; 
F.  pubescens,  which  is  hairy  throughout,  &c.  Frequently 
the  species  bears  the  name  of  its  discoverer  or  describer, 
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when  it  takes  the  genitive  form,  as  Viola  Muhlenhergii, 
V,  Nuttallii^  &c.  When  such  commemorative  names  are 
merely  given  in  compliment  to  a  botanist  unconnected  vi^ith 
the  discovery  or  history  of  the  plant,  the  adjective  form  is 
preferred ;  as,  Carex  Torreyana^  C.  Hookeriana^  dsc. :  but 
this  rule  is  not  universally  followed.  Specific  names  are 
sometimes  substantive ;  as,  Ranunculus  Flammuia^  Hyperi* 
cum  Sarothra^  Linaria  Cymhalaria^  dec. ;  when  they  do  not 
necessarily  accord  with  the  genus  in  gender.  These,  as  well 
as  all  specific  names  derived  from  those  of  persons  or  coun- 
tries, should  always  be  written  with  a  capital  initial  latter. 

529.  In  an  exposition  of  the  natural  system,  some  au- 
thors  (such  as  Jussieu  and  Endlicher)  commence  with  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  series,  and  end  with  the  higher; 
while  others  (as  De  CandoUe)  pursue  the  opposite  course, 
beginning  with  the  most  perfect  Flowering  Plants,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  lowest  grade  of  Flowerless  Plants.  The 
first  mode  possesses  the  advantage  of  ascending  by  suc- 
cessive steps  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  struc- 
ture ;  the  second,  that  of  passing  from  the  most  complete 
and  best  understood  to  the  most  reduced  and  least  known 
forms ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  easiest  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult ;  and  is  therefore  the  preferable  plan. 

530.  The  arrangement  of  De  Candolle,  being  most  in  use, 
has  been  followed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  following 
illustrations,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  series  of  the  orders ; 
while  these  have  at  the  same  time  been  thrown  into  small, 
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necessary,  or  desirable,  to  introduce  into  our  elementary 
illustrations  the  little  known  and  unimportant  orders,  es- 
pecially those  which  have  no  indigenous,  naturalized,  or 
commonly  cultivated  representatives  in  the  United  States. 
Those  more  important  exotic  families,  however,  which  would 
otherwise  be  omitted,  are  mentioned  in  the  form  of  notes, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  under  the  indigenous 
orders  to  which  they  are  respectively  related.  Full  descrip- 
tions of  the  orders  have  not  been  attempted,  but  the  easier 
distinguish'mg  characters  are  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
non-essential.  An  explanation  of  the  technical  terms, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  freely  employed  (and  which 
will  serve  to  initiate  the  student  into  the  language  of  de- 
scriptive botany),  may  be  sought  in  the  combined  glossary 
and  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE  NATURAL   ORDERS   OR  FAMILIES. 

Series  I.  —  Flowering,  or  PHiKNooAMOUs  Plants. 

Plants  furnished  with  flowers  (essentially  consisting  of 
stamens  and  pistils),  and  producing  proper  seeds  (457). 

to  the  unoractiBed  student,  and  afford  him  areat  AJunKbuiMt  in  <1iii. 
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Class  I.  —  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

Stem  coDsistiDg  of  a  distinct  bark  and  pith,  which  are 
separated  by  an  interposed  layer  of  woody  fibre  and  vessels, 
forming  wood  in  all  perennial  stems  :  increase  in  diameter 
effected  by  the  annual  deposition  of  new  layers  between  the 
old  wood  and  the  bark,  which  are  arranged  in  concentric 
zones  (98- 121),  and  traversed  by  medullary  rays.  Leaves 
commonly  articulated  with  the  stem  (191),  their  veins 
branching  and  reticulated  (149).  Sepals  and  petals,  when 
present,  more  commonly  in  fives  or  fours,  and  very  rarely 
in  threes.  Embryo  with  two  or  more  cotyledons  (100, 
443). 

Subdaasl.  —  Anoiospermous  Exogenous  Plants. 
Ovules  produced  in  a  closed  ovary  (357,  375),  and  fer- 
tilized by  the  action  of  pollen  through  the  medium  of  a 
stigma.     Embryo  with  a  pair  of  opposite  cotyledons  (443). 

Division  I. —  Polypetalous  Exogenous  Plants. 

Floral  envelopes  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla ;  the 
petals  distinct  (333).* 

Conspbcttts  op  thb  Groups  and  Orders. 

Groap  1.  OTtrtot  MTertl  or  nooMrovt  (in  i  few  oatea  tolituy),  diftinct, 
when  in  •eTeril  rows  sometiniM  cohering  in  a  mm,  hot  not  united  into 
a  compound  piatil.    Petala  and  atamena  inaerted  on  the  receptacle. 

*  Stamena  or  piatila  (one  or  both)  nnmerooa  or  indefinite. 
1.   RaNUNCULACEJI.  3.    ScHIZANDRACEiB. 

3.  Magnoliacejb.  4.  Anonace^. 

*  *  Stamena  few  or  definite.    Piatila  very  few  or  aolitary. 

5.    MeNISPERMACEJI.  6.    BERBERIDACEiB. 

*  Some  cases  of  polypetalous  flowers  also  occur  io  the  orders 
Ericacee,  Aquifoliaces,  and  Plumbaginaoeee ;  which  are  placed 
in  the  Monopetalooa  part  of  the  series. 
28* 
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Groap  2.  Ovaries  aeTeral;  either  diitiiicty  or  perfectly  united  into  a 
compoond  pittil  of  seTeral  cella.  Stament  indefinite,  inserted  on  the 
receptacle  or  toms.  —  Aquatic  herbs. 

*  Carpels  not  united  into  a  compound  oraiy. 
7.   CaBOMBACSJB.  8.   NELUMBIACEiB. 

*  *  OTary  compound,  the  seeds  coTering  the  dissepiments. 

9.  Ntmphjulcejb. 

•  •  •  OTary  compound,  the  placent«  in  the  axis. 

10.  Sarraceniace^. 

Group  9.  0?ary  compound,  with  parietal  placentae.  Calyx  free  from  tiie 
OTary ;  the  stamens  and  petals  inserted  on  the  receptacle.  Leaves  not 
dotted.  (Cf.  groups  4  and  16.) 
*  Flowers  either  irregular  or  unsymmetrical ;  the  stamens  being  either  in- 
definite, or  not  exactly  equal  to  or  double  the  petals  when  the  corolla 
is  regular.    Styles  or  stigmas  united. 

•*-  Sepals  2,  or  rarely  3,  deciduous. 
11.   PaPAVERACBJB.  12.   FuMARIACEiB. 

•*-  -^  Sepals  and  petals  4,  or  rarely  6. 
13.  Cruciferjb.  14.  Capparidaceji. 

15.  Resedaceji. 
-»--»--»-  Sepals  5,  persistent 

16.   YlOLAOBiB.  17.   CiSTACEiB. 

*  *  Flowers  symmetrical  and  regular.    Styles  or  stigmas  separate. 
18.  Droseraceji. 

Group  4.  Orary  compound  with  the  placents  parietal,  or  2  -  5-celled  firom 
their  meeting  in  the  axis  i  styles  distinct,  or  partly  united.    Stamens 
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*  *  Petals  nomeroat.    Oniy  many-celled. 

24.    MESBMBRTANTHEMACEiB. 

Group  6.  Oraiy  compound  and  icTeral-celled,  with  the  placenta  in  the 
alia :  or  the  nnmerous  carpeli  more  or  leaa  coherent  with  each  other 
or  with  a  central  .axis.  Calyx  firee  fVom  the  oTaiy,  with  a  Talvate 
satiTation.  Stamena  indefinite,  monadelphoos,  or  polyadelphooa,  in- 
serted with  the  petals  into  the  receptacle  or  base  of  the  calyx. 

35.    MaLVACEJI.  36.   TiLIACEiB. 

Group  7.  Ovaiy  compound,  with  two  or  more  cells,  and  the  placents  in 
the  axis,  free  from  the  calyx,  which  is  imbricate  in  sstivation.  Stamens 
indefinite,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  usually  monadelphous,  in- 
serted into  the  receptacle.  —  Trees  or  shrubs. 

37.  Ternstr<smiacejb.  39.  Meliaceji. 

88.  AuRANTiACEJE.  30.  Cedrelaceji. 

Group  8.    Oyary  compound,  or  of  several  carpels  adhering  to  a  central 
axis,  fVee  from  the  calyx,  which  is  mostly  imbricated  in  estivation. 
Stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  inserted  on  the  re- 
ceptacle, commonly  monadelphous  at  the  base.  —  Flowers  perfect 
*  Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so.    Calyx  imbricate. 
31.  Linages.  33.  Geraniaceji. 

33.   OXALIDACEil. 

*  *  Flowers  irregular  and  nnsymmetrical. 
34.  Balsaminacejb.  35.  Trop^solaceji. 

•  •  *  Flowers  regular.    Calyx  valvate. 
36.  Limn ANTH ACE JB. 

Group  9.  Oraiy  compound,  with  2 -several  cells ;  or  carpels  several  and 
more  or  less  united  by  their  styles.  Calyx  free.  Petals  as  many  as 
the  sepals,  or  rarely  wanting.  Stamens  once  or  twice  as  many  as  the 
sepals,  distinct,  inserted  into  the  receptacle  or  base  of  the  calyx.— 
Flowers  often  dioecious  or  polygamous. 

37.  ZrooPHTLLACEiB.  39.  Anacardiacba. 

38.  RuTACEJi.  •   40.  Zanthoxylaceji. 

Group  10.    Ovary  compound,  2  -  3-lobed,  2  -  3-celled,  fVee  fVom  the  calyx, 
which  is  imbricated  in  estivation.    Petals  usually  irregular,  one  fewer 
than  the  sepals,  or  sometimes  wanting.    Stamens  definite,  distinct,  in- 
serted on  or  around  a  hypogynous  disk.  —  Flowers  often  polygamous. 
41.   ACERACEA.  43.   HiPPOCASTANACEiB. 

43.  Sapindacejb. 
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Gioap  1 1 .    Orary  compound,  2  -  Swelled.    Calyx  free  from,  or  adherent  to 
the  baae  of  the  OTaiy.    Petali  and  ttamena  equal  in  number  to  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  inserted  either  into  its  base  or  throat,  or  npon 
the  disk  that  coTors  it  — -  Shrubs  or  trees.    Flowers  regular. 
*  Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals. 
44.  Celastrjlceji. 
*  *  Stamens  opposite  the  petals ! 

45.   RHAMNACEiB,  46.   YlTACEA. 

Group  12.  OTaiy  compound,  S-celled,  free  from  die  caljx.  Sepals  and 
petals  Tery  irregular.  Stamens  monadelphous  5  the  tube  of  filaments 
split  on  one  side,  and  more  or  less  united  with  the  claws  of  the  hypo- 
gynous  petals :  the  anthers  one-celled,  and  opening  by  a  pore  at  the 
apex!    Seeds  albuminous. 

47.  PoLYOALACEiB. 

Group  19.  OTaiy  simple  and  solitary,  free  from  the  calyx ;  the  frait  a 
legume.  Corolla  papilionaceous,  or  sometimes  regular.  Stamens 
monadelphous,  diadelphous,  or  distinct    Seeds  destitute  of  albumen. 

48.  LEOUMINOSil. 

Group  14.  OTaries  one  or  scTeral,  simple  and  distinct,  or  combined  into  a 
compound  OTary,  with  two  or  more  cells  and  the  placents  in  the  axis. 
Petals  and  the  distinct  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Seeds  destitute 
of  albumen. 

*  Calyx  free,  although  often  inclosing  the  ovaries  in  its  tube,  except  when 

the  latter  are  united,  when  it  is  adnate  to  the  compound  OTaiy,  and  the 
stamens  are  indefinite. 

49.  Rosacea.  50.  Calycanthacea. 

51.  Myrtacejb. 

*  *  Calyx  adhering  merely  to  the  angles  of  the  oyary.    Anthers  opening 

by  pores. 

52.  Melastomacea. 

•  •  •  Calyx  entirely  free  from  the  compound  ovary. 

53.  Lythracejb. 

•  •  •  •  Calyx  adherent  to  the  compound  OTaiy.    Stamens  definite. 
54.   OnAORACE*.  55.   COMBRETACEiB. 

56.  Rrizophoracea. 
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Groop  15.  Oraiy  compound,  one^elled,  with  parietal  i^acentiB.  Petals 
and  (with  one  eiceptton)  the  stamens  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the 
calyx.    Flowers  perfect,  except  in  Papayaces. 

*  Calyx  adherent  to  the  OTary. 

57.  LoASACE^.  58.  Cactacba. 

50.  Grossulacea. 

•  •  Calyx  fJpee  from  the  ovary. 

60.   TURNERACEJB.  61.   PaSSIFXORACEJB. 

63.  Papatace^. 

Group  16.  Orary  compound,  2-seTeraI-celled  (or  one-celled  by  oblitera- 
tion) ;  the  placentae  arising  from  the  axis,  bat  carried  ontwards  to  the 
walls  of  the  pericarp.  Calyx  adherent.  Corolla  frequently  monopeta- 
lous.  Stamens  united  either  by  their  filaments  or  anthers.  Flowers 
dioBcious  or  monoecious. 

63.    CnCURBITACEA. 

Group  17.  0?aries  two  or  more,  many-OTuled,  distinct,  or  partly,  some- 
times completely,  united,  when  die  compound  OTary  is  either  one- 
celled  widi  parietal  placenta,  or  two  or  more  celled  with  the  placenta 
in  the  axis.  Calyx  either  free  fit>m  die  ovary,  or  adherent  in  various 
degrees.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx  3  the  latter  most 
definite.    Seeds  albuminous,  numerous. 

64.  Crassulacejb.  65.  Saxifraoacea. 

Group  18.    Ovary  compound,  S-  (rarely  3-5-)  celled,  with  a  svBgV^  <rrok\e 
suspended  from  the  apex  of  each  cell.    Stamens  usually  a*  fX^^'^^  ^ 
the  petals,  or  lobes  of  the  adherent  calyx. 

*  Summit  of  the  (often  2-lobed)  ovary  free  from  the  calyx  ^  \:h^  nO^^^ 
stamens  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx. 

66.  Hamamelacea. 
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Groap  1.  Ovaries  several  or  numerous  {solitary  in  Berberidacett 
and  a  few  other  cases),  distinct;  when  in  several  rows  sometimes 
coherent  to  each  other,  hut  not  united  into  a  compound  pistil.  Pe- 
tals and  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle  (hypogynous).  Seeds 
albuminous, 

Oedee  1.  RANUNCULACE^.  Herbaceous,  occa- 
sionally climbing  plants,  with  an  acrid  watery  juice,  and 
usually  pahnately  or  temately  lobed  or  divided  leaves,  with- 
out stipules.  —  Calyx  of  three  to  six,  usually  five,  distinct 
sepals,  deciduous,  except  in  Pseonia  and  Helleborus.  Petals 
five  to  fifteen,  or  sometimes  none.  Stamens  indefinite,  dis- 
tinct. Ovaries  numerous,  rarely  few  or  solitary,  distinct 
Embryo  minute,  at  the  base  of  firm  albumen. 

Ex.    Ranunculus,  the  Butter-cup  (Fig.  347 -  350),  which 


FIG.  847.    Flower  of  a  Banoncalaa.    848.  Vertical  leeUon  throagh  the  recepta- 
ole ;  the  aepala,  peUto,  and  most  of  the  sumens  taken  away.    849.  A  petal,  with 
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has  regular  flowers  with  petals.  Clematis  (Virgin's  Bower), 
Anemone,  and  Hepatica  (Liver-leaf),  which  have  no  petals, 
hut  the  calyx  is  petaloid :  the  latter  has  an  involucre  entire- 
ly resembling  a  calyx,  and  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  op- 
posite. In  all  these  examples  the  ovaries  are  one-seeded, 
and  the  flowers  regular.  In  others,  the  ovaries  contain 
several  seeds,  and  the  flowers  are  irregular,  or  with  the 
petals  in  the  form  of  spurs  or  different  shaped  bodies. 
Actsea  (Cohosh,  Bane-berry)  and  one  Larkspur  have  a  soli- 
tary ovary :  in  the  latter  the  petals  are  consolidated.  Zan- 
thoriza  (Yellow-Root)  has  only  five  or  ten  stamens.  —  The 
juice  of  all  Ranunculaceous  plants  is  acrid,  or  even  caustic : 
some  are  virulent  narcotico-acrid  poisons. 

Obdee  2.  MAGNOLIACE^.  Trees  or  shrubs;  with 
ample  and  coriaceous,  alternate,  entire  or  lobed  (never  ser- 
rate) leaves,  usually  punctate  with  minute  transparent  dots : 
stipules  membranaceous,  either  rolled  up  one  around  each 
leaf  in  the  bud,  as  in  Magnolia,  or  applied  to  each  other 
face  to  face  in  pairs,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree,  falling  off  when 
the  leaves  expand.  Flowers  solitary,  large  and  showy, 
mostly  odorous.  —  Calyx  of  three  to  six  deciduous  sepals, 
colored  like  the  petals :  the  latter  three  or  several,  oAen  in 
several  rows.  Stamens  numerous,  mostly  with  short  fila- 
ments, and  long  adnate  (introrse)  anthers.  Carpels  either 
several  in  a  single  row,  or  numerous  and  spicate  on  the  pro- 
longed receptacle ;  in  the  latter  case  usually  more  or  less 
cohering  with  each  other,  and  forming  a  fruit  like  a  cone  or 
strobile.  Seeds  mostly  one  or  two  in  each  carpel,  often 
with  a  pulpy  exterior  covering,  and  suspended,  when  the 
carpels  open,  by  an  extensile  funiculus,  composed  of  un- 
rolled spiral  vessels.  Embryo  minute,  at  the  base  of  fleshy 
albumen. 

Ex.     Magnolia  (Fig.  358-360),  in  which  the  hard  or 
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woody  carpels  are  persistent,  and  accordingly  open  by  the 
dorsal  suture ;  Liriodendron  (the  White-wood  or  Tulip-tree), 
in  which  the  winged  carpels  fall  away  from  the  receptacle, 
but  are  themselves  indehiscent.  Illicium,  the  Star  Anise, 
gives  name  to  the  tribe  which  has  the  carpels  in  a  single 
whorl.     Bitter  and  aromatic  properties  pervade  the  order. 


Oedeb3.  SCHIZANDRACEiE.  A  very  small  family, 
differing  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  being  twining  or 
trailing  shrubs,  destitute  of  aroma  or  bitterness,  but  with  a 
mucous  juice  and  somewhat  toothed  leaves,  without  stipules ; 
the  flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious ;  the  anthers  coherent 
with  each  other. 
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Order  4.  ANONAOEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  large,  but 
dull  colored.  — Calyx  of  three  persistent  sepals.  Corolla  of 
six  petals  in  two  rows,  with  a  valvate  sestivation.  Stamens 
numerous,  in  many  rows,  with  extrorse  anthers.  Carpels 
few,  or  mostly  numerous  and  closely  packed  together,  some- 
times cohering  and  forming  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  mass  in  the 
mature  fruit  Seeds  one  or  more  in  each  carpel,  with  a 
brittle  testa :  embryo  minute  at  the  base  of  hard,  ruminated 
albumen  (437). 

Ex.  Our  four  species  of  Papaw  are  our  only  representa- 
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tives  of  this  chiefly  tropical  order,  which  also  furnishes  the 
luscious  Custard  apples  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c. 
Aromatic,  and  sometimes  rather  acrid,  properties  prevail  in 
the  order. 


Order  5.  MENISPERMACEiE.  Climbing  or  twining 
shrubby  plants ;  with  alternate  and  simple  palmately-veined 
leaves,  destitute  of  stipules ;  and  small  flowers  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  polygamous.  —  Calyx 
of  three  to  twelve  sepals,  in  one  to  three  rows,  deciduous. 
Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals  or  fewer,  small,  or  sometimes 
wanting  in  the  pistillate  flowers.     Stamens  as  many  as  the 

Order  MTRISTICACEJ5,  consisting  of  a  few  tropical  trees 
(which  bear  nutmegs),  differs  from  Anonaces  in  having  monce- 
oious  or  dicecioas  and  apetalous  flowers.  The  aril  and  the  albumen 

nf  lliA  ftAA<1a  arfi  firiA  nrnmnti«»fl      T'hA  p.nmmnn  nuhnfitr  ia  lliA  aamI  nf 
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petals,  and  opposite  them,  or  two  to  four  times  as  many : 
anthers  of\en  four-celled.  Carpels  usually  several,  but  only 
one  or  two  of  them  commonly  fructify,  at  first  straight,  but 
during  their  growth  oAen  curved  into  a  ring  ;  in  fruit  becom- 
ing berries  or  drupes.  Seeds  solitary,  filling  the  cavity. of 
the  bony  endocarp :  embryo  large,  inclosed  in  the  thin, 
fleshy  albumen. 

Ex,  Menispermum,  or  Moonseed  (Fig.  366-373),  Coc- 
culus.  The  roots  are  mostly  bitter  and  tonic  (e.  g.  Colvmho 
Root  of  the  Materia  Medica) ;  but  the  fruit  is  often  narcotic 
and  acrid ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Cocculus  Indicus  of  the 
shops,  so  extensively  used  for  rendering  malt  liquors  more 
intoxicating,  and  for  stupefying  fishes. 

Order  6.  BERBERIDACEiE.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  a 
watery  juice ;  the  leaves  alternate,  compound  or  divided, 
usually  without  stipules.  Flowers  perfect. — Calyx  of  three 
to  nine  sepals,  imbricated,  m  one  to  several  rows,  oAen 
colored.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  in  two  sets,  or 
twice  as  many,  with  a  pore,  spur,  or  glandular  appendage 
at  the  base.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  and  op- 
posite them,  or  rarely  more  numerous ;  anthers  extrorse, 
the  cells  commonly  opening  by  an  uplifted  valve.  Carpel 
solitary,  often  gibbous  or  oblique,  forming  a  one-celled  pod 
or  berry  in  fruit  Seeds  sometimes  with  an  aril :  embryo 
(often  minute)  surrounded  with  fleshy  or  homy  albumen. 

Ex.  The  Barberry  (Fig.  374-382),  the  sharp  spines  of 
which  are  transformed  leaves  (187) ;  the  Mahonias  are  Bar- 
berries with  pinnated  leaves.  Leontice  (Caulophyllum)  tha- 
lictroides,  the  Blue  Cohosh,  is  remarkable  for  its  evanescent 
pericarp  (375),  and  the  consequent  naked  seeds,  which  re- 
semble drupes.  Podophyllum  (the  Mandrake),  presents  an 
exception  to  the  ordinal  character,  having  somewhat  numer- 
ous stamens,  with  anthers  which  do  not  open  by  valves ;  but 
the  latter  anomaly  is  also  found  in  Nandina.    The  order  is 
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remarkable  for  this  valvular  dehiscence  of  the  anthers,  and 
for  the  situation  of  both  the  stamens  and  petals  opposite  the 
sepals.  But  this  latter  peculiarity  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
production  of  two  or  three  whorls  both  of  the  petals  and 
the  stamens,  which  does  away  with  the  anomaly.  The 
estivation  in  Berberis  clearly  shows  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  fruit  is  innocent  or  eatable;  the  roots  and  also  the 
herbage  sometimes  poisonous. 


S70  880  881  88S  874 
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Group  2.  Ovaries  several  or  numerous^  separate,  or  perfectly  unit- 
ed into  a  compound  pistil,  which  is  several-celled,  with  the  pla- 
centiB  not  parietal.  Stamens  indefinite^  inserted  on  the  receptacle 
or  torus,  —  Aquatic  herbs*    Leaves  involute  in  vernation. 


Order  7.  CABOMBACEiE.  Aquatic  herbs,  with  the 
floating  leaves  entire  and  centrally  peltate ;  the  submersed 
foliage  sometimes  dissected.  Flowers  solitary,  rather  small. 
—  Calyx  of  three  or  four  sepals,  colored  inside,  persistent. 
Corolla  of  as  many  persistent  petals.     Stamens  six  to  thirty- 

FIO.  883.  BrsMnia  peltaU  (Water-diteld) ;  the  lower  flower  with  the  floral 
eiiTelopM  and  a  part  of  the  stameM  remoTed.  384.  A  mag nlfled  stamen.  385.  A 
magnlflM  carpel.  386.  The  Mme  divided  lengthwise,  showing  the  ovules  attached 
to  the  outer  or  dorsal  soture !  387.  Section  of  a  carpel,  iv  tn\X.  888.  A  magni- 
fied seed,  with  half  the  outer  integument  removed,  displaying  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity the  bag  which  contains  the  embryo.  389.  A  magnified  section  through' 
the  middle  of  the  albumen,  Ac. ;  bringing  to  view  the  minute  embryo  inclosed  in 
its  sac,  lying  outside  of  the  albumen,  which  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  seed. 

29* 
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six,  with  slender  filaments  and  innate  anthers.  Carpels  two 
to  eighteen,  indehiscent,  with  two  or  few  (anatropous)  ovules 
in  each,  inserted  on  the  dorsal  suture  !  Seeds  pendulous, 
with  a  minute  embryo  inclosed  in  a  membranous  bag,  which 
is  half  immersed  in  the  albumen  at  the  extremity  next  the 
hilum. 

Ex.  Brasenia,  the  Water-shield  (Fig.  383),  and  Cabom- 
ba,  compose  this  very  small  order ;  the  apparently  single 
species  of  the  former  grows  both  in  the  United  States  and 
New  Holland.  They  may  be  viewed  as  reduced  forms  of 
Nympheeaceee. 

Order  8.    NELUMBIACEiE.   Aquatic  herbs,  with  very 
large  leaves  and  flowers,  on  long  stalks  arising  from  a  pros- 
trate trunk  or  rhizoma,  which  has  a  somewhat  milky  juice  : 
the  leaves  orbicular  and  centrally  peltate.  —  Calyx  of  four 
or  five  sepals,  deciduous.      Petals 
numerous,  inserted  in  several  rows 
into  the  base  of  a  large  and  fleshy 
obconical  torus,  deciduous.  Stamens 
inserted  into  the  torus  in  several 
rows:    the  filaments  petaloid;  the 
anthers  adnate  and  introrse.  Carpels 
several,  separately  immersed  in  hol- 
^  lows  of  the  enlarged  flat-topped  torus 

or  receptacle  (Fig.  390),  each  containing  a  single  anatro- 
pous ovule  ;  in  fruit  forming  hard,  round  nuts.  Seed  with- 
out albumen :  embryo  very  large,  with  two  fleshy  coty- 
ledons, and  a  highly  developed  plumule. 

Ex.  The  order  consists  of  the  single  genus  Nelumbium, 
embracing  two  species ;  one  a  native  of  Asia,  the  diher  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
very  large  and  showy  leaves  and  flowers.  The  nuts  'are 
eatable. 

F(0.  380.    Tom  and  immened  oTariM  oT  Nelunbliim. 
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Order  9.  NYMPHiEACEiE.  Aquatic  herbs,  with  showy 
flowers,  and  cordate  or  peltate  leaves  arising  from  a  pros- 
trate trunk  or  rhizoma,  and  raised  on  long  stalks  above  the 
water,  or  floating  on  its  surface.  —  Calyx  and  corolla  of  sev- 
eral or  numerous  imbricated  sepals  and  petals,  which  gradu- 
ally pass  ihto  each  other ;  the  former  persistent ;  the  latter 
inserted  on  the  fleshy  torus  which  surrounds  or  partly  in- 
closes and  adheres  to  the  pistil ;  the  inner  series  gradually 
changing  into  stamens.  Stamens  numerous,  in  several 
rows,  inserted  into  the  torus  with  or  above  the  petals  ;  many 
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of  the  filaments  petaloid,  the  adnate  anthers  introrse.  Fruit 
indehiscent,  pulpy  when  ripe,  many-celled,  crowned  with 
the  radiate  stigmas;  the  anatropous  seeds  covering  the 
spongy  dissepiments.  Emhryo  minute,  inclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous bag,  which  is  situated  next  the  hilum,  and  half  im- 
mersed in  the  mealy  albumen. 

Ex.  Nymphsea,  the  White  Water-Lily  (Fig.  391) ;  Nu- 
phar,  the  Yellow  Pond-Lily. 

Order  10.  SARRACENIACEiE.  Perennial  herbs, 
growing  in  bogs ;  the  (purplish  or  yellowish-green)  leaves 
all  radical  and  hollow,  pitcher-shaped  (Fig.  145),  or  trumpet- 
shaped.  Flower  solitary  on  a  long  scape.  —  Calyx  of  five 
persistent  sepals,  with  three  small  bracts  at  its  base.  Co- 
rolla of  five  petals.  Stamens  numerous.  Stigma  very  large 
and  petaloid,  five-angled,  covering  the  five-celled  ovary, 
persistent.  Fruit  five-celled,  five-valved,  with  a  large  pla- 
centa projecting  from  the  axis  into  the  cells.  Seeds  numer- 
ous, albuminous,  with  a  minute  embryo. 

Ex,  Sarracenia,  from  which  the  above  character  is 
taken,  was  the  only  known  genus  of  the  order,  until  the 
recent  discovery  of  Heliamphora  in  Guiana.  The  pitchers 
of  the  latter  are  represented  in  Fig.  144 :  its  scape  bears 
several  flowers  without  petals,  &c.  The  species  of  Sarra- 
cenia are  all  North  American,  and,  excepting  S.  purpurea, 
are  confined  to  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
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ous.  Fruit  one-celled,  either  pod-shaped  with  two  to  five, 
or  capsular  with  numerous  parietal  placentae,  from  which 
the  valves  often  separate  in  dehiscence.  Seeds  numerous, 
with  a  minute  embryo,  and  copious  fleshy  and  oily  al- 
bumen. 

Ex.  The  Poppy  (Papaver),  the  leading  representative 
of  this  small  but  important  family,  is  remarkable  for  the 
extension  of  the  placentae  so  as  nearly  to  divide  the  cav- 
ity of  the  ovary  into  several  cells,  and  for  the  dehiscence 
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of  the  capsule  by  mere  chinks  or  pores  under  the  edge  of 
the  crown  formed  by  the  radiate  stigmas.  Sanguinaria,  or 
Blood-root  (Fig.  397).  The  Eschscholtzia,  or  Chryseis, 
now  common  in  gardens,  is  remarkable  for  the  expanded 
apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  for  the  union  of  the  two  sepals 
into  a  caJyptra^  like  a  candle-extinguisher,  which,  separating 
at  the  base,  is  thrown  off  by  the  expansion  of  the  petals 
(Fig.  400,  401).  The  colored  juice  is  narcotic  and  stimu- 
lant. That  of  the  Poppy  yields  opium. 
Order  12.    FUMARIACEiE.    Smooth  herbs,  with  brit- 
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tie  Stems,  and  a  watery  juice,  alternate  dissected  leaves,  and 
no  stipules.  Flowers  irregular.  —  Calyx  of  two  sepals. 
Corolla  of  four  petals,  in  pairs ;  the  two  outer,  or  one  of 
them,  spurred  or  sac-like  at  the  hase ;  the  iwo  inner  callous 
and  cohering  at  the  apex,  including  the  anthers  and  stigma. 
Stamens  six,  in  two  parcels  opposite  the  outer  petals ;  the 
filaments  of  each  set  usually  more  or  less  united ;  the  mid- 
dle one  bearing  a  two-celled  anther ;  the  lateral  with  one- 
celled  or  half-anthers.  Fruit  a  one-celled  and  two-valved 
pod,  or  round  and  indehiscent.  Seeds  with  fleshy  albumen 
and  a  small  embryo. 

Ex.  A  small  and  unimportant  tribe  of  plants,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  singular  irregular  flowers ;  by  which 
alone  they  are  distinguished,  and  that  not  very  definitely, 
from  the  preceding  family.  A  Dielytra  is  called  Dutch" 
man*8'hreecJies  (Fig.  403),  from  the  form  of  the  corolla ; 
and  another,  Squirrehcam^  from  the  appearance  of  the 
little  tubers  borne  at  the  root.  Adlumia  climbs  by  tendrils, 
and  Fumaria  has  a  one-seeded,  nut-like  fruit  The  latter, 
and  Corydalis,  have  only  one  of  the  outer  petals  spurred,  or 
saccate. 

Order  13.  CRUCIFERiS.  Herbs,  wiilf  a  pungent  or 
acrid  watery  juice,  and  alternate  leaves  without  stipules ; 
the  flowers  in  racemes  or  corymbs,  with  no  bracts  to  the 
pedicels.  —  Calyx  of  four  sepals,  deciduous.  Coralla  of 
four  regular  petals,  with  claws,  their  spreading  limbs  form- 
ing a  cross.  Stamens  six,  two  of  them  shorter  {telradyna" 
mous^  310).  Fruit  a  pod  (called  a  Hliqtie  when  much  long- 
er than  broad,  or  a  silicic  when  short,  425),  which  is  two- 
celled  by  a  membranous  partition  that  unites  the  two  mar- 
ginal placentae,  from  which  the  two  valves  usually  fall  away. 
Seeds  with  no  albumen :  embryo  with  the  cotyledons  folded 
on  the  radicle. 

Ex.    The  Water-Cress,  Radish,  bustard.  Cabbage,  dsc. 
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A  very  natural  order,  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
perfectly  distinguished  hy  having  six  tetradynamous  sta- 
mens along  with  four  petals  and  four  sepals,  and  by  the 
peculiar  pod.  These  plants  have  a  peculiar  volatile  acrid- 
ity (and  oflen  an  etherial  oil,  which  abounds  in  sulphur) 
dispersed    through   every    part,  from  which   they  derive 


109 


418 


FIG.  409.  A  Craciferoui  flower.  410.  The  tame  with  tbe  calyx  aod  eoroUt 
removed,  ihowtng  the  tetradynamoof  sumens.  411.  SiHquM  of  AraUa  Canadea- 
■is ;  one  of  them  with  one  of  the  Talvea  detached,  ehowlng  the  leeds  lying  on  the 
talM  partition ;  the  other  yalTe  alao  flilling  away.  412.  A  magnified  eroM  lection 
of  one  of  the  winged  aeede,  showing  the  embryo  with  the  radicle  applied  to  the 
edge  of  the  cotyledons  (cotyledons  aecumbent),  413.  The  embryo  detached. 
414.  The  raceme  of  Draba  Tema,  in  fl-uit.    416.  A  erora  section  of  one  of  the 
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their  peculiar  odor  and  sharp  taste,  and  their  stimulant, 
rubefacient,  and  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  roots  of 
some  perennial  species,  such  as  the  Horseradish,  or  the 
seeds  of  annual  species,  as  the  Mustard,  are  used  as  condi- 
ments. In  some  cultivated  plants,  the  acrid  principle  is 
dispersed  among  abundance  of  saccharine  and  mucilagi- 
nous matter,  afibrding  wholesome  food  :  as  the  root  of  the 
Turnip  and  Radish ;  the  leaves,  &c.,  of  the  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower.  None  are  really  poisonous  plants,  although 
some  are  very  acrid.  Many  species  are  prized  in  cultiva- 
tion"; such  as  the  Wall-flower  and  Stock,  &c. 

Order  14.  CAPPARIDACEiE.  Herbs,  or  in  the  tropics 
often  shrubs  or  trees ;  differing  from  CrucifercB  in  the  one- 
celled  pod  (which  is  often  stalked)  being  destitute  of  any 
false  partition,  in  the  kidney-shaped  seeds,  and  in  the  sta- 
mens, which,  when  six,  are  not  tetradynamous,  but  are 
often  more  numerous. 
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Ex,  Cleome,  and  Polanisia  (Fig.  419-422);  a  small 
group,  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropical.  Many  have  the  pun- 
gency of  Crucifers,  but  are  more  acrid.  Capers  are  the 
pickled  flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa  of  the  Levant,  &c. 
The  roots  and  herbage  or  bark  are  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
sometimes  poisonous. 

Order  15.  RESEDACEiE.  Herbs,  with  a  watery 
juice,  and  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  except  a  pair  of 
glands  be  so  considered :  the  flowers  in  termmal  racemes, 
small,  and  oAen  fragrant — Calyx  persistent,  of  four  to 
seven  sepals,  somewhat  united  at  the  base.  Corolla  of  two 
to  seven  usually  unequal  and  lacerated  petals,  with  broad 
or  thickened  nectariferous  claws.  A  fleshy  disk  is  com- 
monly present,  enlarged  posteriorly  between  the  petals  and 
the  stamens,  and  bearing  the  latter,  which  vary  from  three 
to  forty  in  number,  and  are  not  covered  by  the  petals  in  the 
bud.  Fruit  a  one-celled  pod,  with  three  to  six  parietal  pla- 
centse,  three  to  six-lobed  at  the  apex,  where  it  opens  along 
the  inner  sutures,  usually  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
Seeds  several  or  many,  curved  or  kidney-shaped,  with  no 
albumen ;  the  embryo  incurved. 

Ex,  The  common  representative  of  this  order  is  the 
Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata),  prized  for  its  fragrant  flowers. 

Order  16.  VIOLACEjE.  Herbs  (in  tropical  countries 
sometimes  shrubby  plants),  with  mostly  alternate  simple 
leaves,  on  petioles,  furnished  with  stipules ;  and  irregular 
flowers.  —  Calyx  of  five  persistent  sepals,  often  with  auri- 
cles at  the  base.  Corolla  of  five  unequal  petals,  one  of 
them  larger  than  the  others  and  commonly  bearing  a  spur 
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ing  each  other,  or  united  in  a  ring  or  tube.  Style  usually 
turned  to  one  side,  and  thickened  or  hooded  at  the  apex. 
Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule,  opening  by  three  valves,  each 
valve  bearing  a  parietal  placenta  on  its  middle  (407). 
Seeds  several  or  numerous,  anatropous,  with  a  crustaceous 
integument  Embryo  straight,  neariy  the  length  of  the 
fleshy  albumen. 


^ 


Ex.  The  Violet  (Viola)  is  the  type    ^rid  pri^^^^V^e^  ^''"^ 
»f  this  order ;  some  species,  like  "  the    !>»  f^ ^^  -  o'Osv^^ 

..♦1) ix-_._-._j  i»_^  .1     ,  _      *^^nsy»        .^t^ "»    .;x 


^ot 


of  this  order ;  some  species,  like  "  the    I>» 
jet,"  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  ^flo^^    ^- 
for  their  delicate  fragrance.    The  roots  of  a\\  ^^^   "v^  V^®^^' 
Oebee  17.  CISTACE^.    Herbs  or  low  shr^^^»^^t 
with  simple  and  entire  leaves  (the  lower    »t  le^^^     ^^    ^"^ 
withorwithout  stipules.^ Calyx  of  fivo    r>^r^'^^ 
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the  three  inner  with  a  somewhat  twisted  aestivation ;  the  two 
outer  small  or  sometimes  wanting.  Corolla  of  five,  or 
rarely  three,  regular  petals,  crumpled  and  twisted  in  sestiva- 
tion  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  sepals,  usually 
ephemeral,  sometimes  wanting,  at  least  in  a  portion  of  the 
flowers.  Stamens  few  or  numerous,  distinct,  with  short  in- 
nate anthers.  Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule  with  parietal  pla* 
centse,  or  imperfectly  three  to  five-celled  hy  dissepiments 
arising  from  the  middle  of  the  valves  (dehiscence  therefore 
loculicidal),  and  bearing  the  placentee  at  or  near  the  axis. 
Seeds  few  or  numerous,  orthotropous  (with  few  exceptions), 
with  mealy  albumen.     Embryo  usually  bent  or  spiral. 

Ex,    Cistus,  Helianthemum  (Fig.  430) :  a  small  family ; 
the  flowers  often  showy. 


Ordek  18.    DROSERACEiE.    Small  herbs,  growing  in 
swamps,  usually  covered  with  gland-bearing  hairs  ;  with  the 
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leaves  alternate,  or  clustered  at  the  base  of  a  scape,  taper* 
ing  into  a  petiole,  rolled  up  from  the  apex  to  the  base  in 
vernation  (circinate) :  stipules  none,  except  a  fringe  of  hairs 
or  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  petioles.  — Calyx  of  five  equal 
sepals,  persistent.  Corolla  of  five  regular  petals,  withering 
and  persistent.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alter- 
nate with  them,  or  sometimes  two  to  three  times  as  many, 
distinct,  withering;  anthers  extrorse  or  innate.  Styles 
three  to  five,  distinct  or  nearly  so,  and  each  two-parted  (so 
as  to  be  taken  for  ten  styles,  372,  note),  with  the  divisions 
sometimes  two-lobed  or  many-clefl  at  the  apex ;  sometimes 
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all  united  into  one.  Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule,  opening 
loculicidally  by  three  to  five  valves,  with  three  to  five  pa- 
rietal placentse;  in  Dionsea  membranaceous  and  bursting 
irregularly,  with  a  thick  placenta  at  the  base.  Seeds  usually 
numerous.  Embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  cartilaginous  or 
fleshy  albumen. 

Ex.  Drosera,  the  Sundew;  and  Dionsea  (Fig.  437),  so 
remarkable  for  its  sensitive  leaves,  which  suddenly  close 
when  touched  (488).  It  is  only  found  in  the  wet  savannas 
around  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Suborder  ?  Pabnassie^  consists  of  the  genus  Pamassia 
(belonging  to  the  northern  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  and 
to  the  high  mountains  of  tropical  Asia) ;  which  differs  from 
Droseracese  chiefly  in  the  want  of  glandular  hairs,  in  the 
insertion  of  the  petals  and  stamens  into  the  very  base  of  the 
calyx,  and  in  having  a  cluster  of  sterile  stamens,  exterior  to 
the  five  fertile  ones,  situated  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  In 
the  ovary,  also,  the  four  short  stigmas  are  situated  opposite 
the  four  parietal  placentse  (372,  note),  and  the  seeds  are 
destitute  of  albumen.  The  genus  has  been  placed  in  Saxi- 
fragaceae  on  account  of  its  perigynous  stamens,  &c.,  and  in 
Hypericacese  on  account  of  the  sterile  stamens  in  five  sets, 
and  the  absence  of  albumen  in  the  seeds. 

Group  4.  Ovary  compound  (of  two  or  more  united  carpels),  with 
parietal  placenta^  or  two  to  five<dled  by  the  meeting  of  the  pla- 
cenUe  in  the  axis :  the  styles  distinct,  or  partly  united.  Calyx 
entirely  free  from  the  ovary.    Stamens  and  petals  inserted  on 
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the  receptacle;  the  former  for  the  most  part  either  cohering  at 
the  base  or  clustered  into  three  or  more  parcels.  Seeds  with  a 
straight  embryo,  and  little  or  no  aibumen.  —  Leaves  punctate 
with  transparent  or  black  dots. 


TT 


Order  19.  HYPERICACEiE.  Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  a 
resinous  or  limpid  juice,  and  opposite  entire  leaves,  desti- 
tute of  stipules,  and  punctate  with  pellucid  or  blackish  dots. 
Flowers  regular. — Calyx  of  four  or  five  persistent  sepals, 
the  two  exterior  often  smaller.  Petals  four  or  five,  twisted 
in  SBstivation,  often  with  black  dots.  Stamens  commonly 
polyadelphous  and  numerous.  Capsule  with  septicidal  de- 
hiscence, many-seeded. 

Ex,  Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort,  Fig.  442),  is  the  type 
of  this  small  family.  The  plants  yield  a  resinous  acid  juice, 
and  a  bitter,  balsamic  extractive  matter. 

Order  20.  ELATINACEiE.  Small  annual  weeds,  with 
opposite  leaves,  membranaceous  stipules,  and  minute  axil- 
lary flowers.  —  Sepals  and  petals  three  to  five.     Stamens 

FIG.  442.  Hypericom  perforitam  (St.  John'i  Wort).  443.  lu  tric«rp«llary 
ptotn.  444.  Orow  section  of  the  captale.  445.  Vertical  ■ecilon  of  a  leed  and  Iti 
embryo;  • 
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as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  distinct  Capsule 
three  to  five-celled,  septicidal ;  the  numerous  seeds  attached 
to  a  persistent  central  axis. 

Ex,  Elatine  is  the  type  of  this  order,  containing  a  few 
insignificant  weeds. 

Group  6.  Ovary  compatmdy  one-<died^  with  a  free  central  placenta^ 
or  two  to  several-celled,  with  the  placenUB  in  the  axis,  free  from 
the  cahfx  or  nearly  so.  Stamens  and  petals  inserted  on  the  recep- 
taclCf  or  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  distinct.  Embryo  coiled  around 
the  outside  of  mealy  albumen  ! 

Order  21.  CARYOPHYLLACEiE.  Herbs,  with  op- 
posite entire  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules ;  the  stems  tumid 
at  the  nodes.  Flowers  regular.  —  Calyx  of  four  or  five 
sepals.  Corolla  of  four  or  five  petals,  or  sometimes  want- 
ing. Stamens  as  many,  or  commonly  twice  as  many,  as  the 
petals*     Styles  or  stigmas  two  to  five,  distinct    Capsule 

Order  GUTTIFER^,  or  CLUSIACE^,  consisting  of  trop- 
ical trees,  with  a  yellow,  resinous  juice,  large  flowers,  and  thick 
and  shining  entire  leaves,  is  nearly  allied  to  Hypericace,  and  ex- 
hibits the  acrid  properties  of  the  latter  family  in  a  much  higher 
degree.  —  Chmboge  is  the  hardened  resinous  juice  of  the  Hebra- 
dendron  cambogioides  of  Ceylon ;  but  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have 
been  imported  from  Siam  by  the  Buddhists,  to  whom  it  is  sacred, 
on  account  of  the  yellow  color  it  yields.  The  gamboge  from 
Siam  forms  the  best  pigment.  Clusia  flava  yields  the  Hog-gum 
of  Jamaica.  The  hot  aromatic  Canella  bark,  or  False  Winter's 
bark,  is  derived  firom  the  Canella  alba  of  the  West  Indies.  Not- 
withstanding the  acrid  properties  of  this  order,  Grarcinia  Mangos- 
tana  of  Malacca  yields  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  firuits,  the 
Mangosteen. 

The  Order  TAMARISCINE^  consists  of  Tamarix  and  one 
or  two  other  genera  of  sea-side  plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia : 
they  are  ornamental,  shrubby  plants,  with  small  scale-like  and 
somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  and  an  astringent  bark. 
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two  to  five-valved,  or  opening  only  at  the  apex  by  twice  as 
many  valves  as  stigmas. — There  are  two  principal  suborders : 

1.  SiLENEis ;  in  which  the  sepals  are  united  into  a  tube, 
and  the  petals  and  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  stipe  of  the 
ovary ;  the  former  with  long  claws.  —  Ex,  Silene,  Dian- 
thus  (the  Pink,  Carnation). 

2.  Alsinea  ;  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
or  quite  distinct ;  the  petals  destitute  of  claws ;  and  the 
stamens  inserted  into  the  margin  of  a  small  hypogynous 
disk,  which  sometimes  coheres  with  the  base  of  the  calyx 
and  becomes  perigynous.  —  Ex,  Stellaria,  Arenaria,  &c. 
(Chick weeds,  Fig.  446).  Some  are  very  ornamental ;  oth- 
ers are  insignificant  weeds. 
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Order  22.  ILLECEBRACEiE.  Small  weeds,  differing 
from  Caryophyllaceae  (tribe  Alsinero)  only  in  having  sea- 
nous  stipules ;  flowers  with  inconspicuous  petals,  usually  in- 
serted with  the  (sometimes  few)  stamens  bto  a  disk  which 
lines  the  base  of  the  calyx,  or  often  apetalous;  and  the  fruit 
commonly  a  one-seeded  utricle. 

Ex.  Paronychia  and  Anychia.  Spergula  has  conspicu- 
ous petals,  and  many-seeded  capsules ;  and  so  differs  from 
Alsinese  only  in  its  stipules.  A  small  order  of  insignificant 
plants,  of  no  economical  account 

Order  23.  PORTULACACEiE.  Succulent  or  fleshy 
herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  entire  leaves,  destitute  of 
proper  stipules,  and  usually  ephemeral  flowers. — Calyx 


^  ^  #  © 


FIG.  45S.  CUytonia  Vtrgtnlca  (Spring  Beuity).    45S.  Yomif  fhdt  and  the  per- 
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mostly  of  two  or  three  sepals,  cohering  with  the  base  of 
the  ovary.  Petals  five,  or  rarely  more  numerous.  Stamens 
variable  in  number,  but  when  equal  to  the  petals  situated 
opposite  them.  Styles  two  to  eight,  united  below.  Capsule 
with  few  or  numerous  seeds,  attached  to  a  central  basilar 
placenta,  of^en  by  slender  funiculi  (Fig.  459). 

Ex.  Portulaca  (Purslane),  Claytonia  (Fig.  452).  Chiefly 
natives  of  dry  and  arid  places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world ;  except  Claytonia.  Insipid  or  slightly  bitter :  several 
are  used  as  pot-herbs,  as  the  Purslane.  Some  are  orna- 
mental. The  farinaceous  root  of  Lewisia  rediviva,  a  native 
of  dry  plains  in  the  interior  of  Oregon,  is  an  important 
article  of  food  with  the  natives  of  that  desert  region. 

Ordee  24.  MESEMBRYANTHEMACEiE.  Consists 
of  a  single  genus  of  succulent  plants,  with  showy  flowers 
opening  only  under  bright  sunshine,  containing  an  indefinite 
number  of  petals  and  stamens,  and  a  many-celled  and 
many-seeded  capsule.  The  thickened  leaves  are  oflen 
oddly  shaped. 

Ex,  Mesembryanthemum  (Fig-Marigold,  Ice-plant) ;  the 
numerous  species  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  flourishing  in  the  most  arid  situations. 

Group  6.  Ovary  compound  and  several-celled^  with  the  placenta  in 
the  axis,  free  from  the  calyx;  sometimes  with  several  or  numerous 
ovmies,  separate^  or  else  more  or  less  coherent,  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  a  central  axis.  Calyx  valvate  m  asiivation.  Petals 
convolute  or  twisted  in  astivation.  Stamens  indefinite^  monadel* 
phous,  or  somewhat  polyadelphous,  inserted  with  the  petals  (with 
which  they  frequently  cohere)  into  the  receptacle  or  base  of  the 
calyx.  Embryo  usually  curved,  the  foliaceous  cotyledons  twisted 
andfolded. 

Order  25.  MALVACEAE.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely 
trees.  Leaves  alternate,  palmately  veined,  furnished  with 
stipules.    Flowers  regular,  generally  showy,  oflen  with  an 
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involucel,  forming  a  double  calyx.  —  Calyx  mostly  of  five 
sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base.  Petals  as  many  as 
the  sepals,  twisted  in  sestivation.  Stamens  monadelphous : 
anthers  reniform,  one-celled.  Styles  as  many  as  the  carpels, 
distinct  or  united  below.  Fruit  capsular,  or  the  carpels  sep- 
arate or  separable.     Seeds  with  little  albumen. 

Ex.    Malva  (Mallows),  Althsea  (Hollyhock),  Gossypium 
(Cotton),  &c. :  a  pretty  large  and  important  family.    Mal- 


vaceous  plants  commonly  abound  in  mucilage,  and  are 
entirely  destitute  of  unwholesome  qualities.  The  unripe 
fruit  of  Hibiscus  esculentus  (Okra)  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in .  soups.  Althsea  officinalis  is  the  Marsh  Mallow  of 
Europe,  the  Guimauve  of  the  French.  The  tenacious  in- 
ner bark  of  many  species  is  employed  for  cordage.  Cotton 
is  the  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  Gossypium :  the  long 
and  slender  tubes,  or  attenuated  cells,  collapse  and  twist 
spirally  ^as  the  seed  ripens,  which  renders  the  substance 
capable  of  being  spun.  Cotton-seed  yields  a  fixed  oil  in 
large  quantity,  which  may  be  used  for  lamps,  &c.  —  Nu- 
merous species  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
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Order  26.  TILIACEiG.  Trees  or  shrubby  plants, 
with  alteiftiate  leaves,  furnished  with  deciduous  stipules,  and 
small  flowers. — Calyx  of  three  to  five  deciduous  sepals. 
Petals  three  to  five.  Disk  glandular.  Stamens  often  in 
three  to  five  clusters,  distinct  or  somewhat  united,  one  of 
each  parcel  oflen  transformed  into  a  petaloid  scale  :  anthers 
two-celled.  Styles  united  into  one.  Fruit  two  to  five- 
celled,  or,  by  obliteration,  one-celled  when  ripe.     Seeds 

Order  STERCULIACELE,  very  closely  allied  to  Malvaceae, 
aad  coDsisting  of  tropical  trees,  possesses  the  same  mucilaginous 
properties  (as  well  as  oily  seeds),  with  which  bitter  and  astringent 
qualities  are  often  combined.  The  seeds  of  Bombax,  the  Silk- 
cotton  tree,  are  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  cotton,  which  belongs  to 
the  endocarp  and  not  to  the  seed ;  and  the  hairs,  being  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  cannot  be  spun.  Canoes  are  made  ftom  the 
trunk  of  Bombax,  in  the  West  Indies,  capable  of  carrying  fifteen 
to  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  weighing  from  six  to  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  To  this  order  belongs  the  fiimons  Baobab,  or 
Monkeys'-bread  of  Senegal  ( Adansonia  digitata) ;  some  trunks  of 
which  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  circumference  !  The  firuit 
resembles  a  gourd,  and  serves  for  vessels ;  it  contains  a  subacid 
and  refrigerant,  somewhat  astringent,  pulp;  the  mucilaginous 
young  leaves  are  also  used  for  food  in  time  of  scarcity ;  the  dried 
and  powdered  leaves  {Lalo),  are  ordinarily  mixed  with  food,  and 
the  bark  furnishes  a  coarse  thread,  which  is  made  into  cordage  or 
woven  into  cloth.  Cheirostemon  platanoides  is  the  remarkable 
Hand-flower  tree  of  Mexico. 

Order  BYTTNERIACE^E  is  another  tropical  and  Australian 
family,  nearly  allied  to  Malvaces  and  Sterculiaces,  and  with  the 
same  general  properties.  Chocolate  is  made  of  the  roasted  and 
comminuted  seeds  of  Theobroma Cacao  (a  South  American  tree), 
mixed  with  sugar,  arnotto,  vanilla,  and  other  ingredients,  and 
pressed  into  cakes.  The  roasted  integuments  of  the  seeds,  also^ 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee. 
31 
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albuminous,  with  a  large  embryo ;  the  foliaceous  cotyledons 
usually  folded  or  crumpled. 


I 


Ex.  Tilia,  the  Linden,  or  Lime-tree  (Fig.  467),  repre- 
sents the  order  in  northern  temperate  regions;  the  other 

Order  DIPTEROCARPEJB,  intermediate  in  some  lespecU 
between  Tiliacee  and  Ternstrcemiaces,  conaists  of  a  few  tropical 
Indian  trees,  with  a  resinous  or  balsamic  juice.  Dryobalanops 
aromatica,  a  large  tree  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  yields  in  great 
abundance  both  a  camphor  oil  and  solid  camphor :  both  are  found 
deposited  in  cavities  of  the  trunk,  the  latter  frequently  in  pieces 
as  long  as  a  man's  arm,  weighing  ten  or  tweWe  pounds.  It  is 
more  solid  than  common  camphor,  and  is  not  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  seldom  found  in  Eu- 
rope or  this  country,  but  is  chiefly  carried  to  China  and  Japan.  A 
thin  balsam,  called  wood-oil  in  India,  and  used  for  painting  ships  and 

FIO.  467.  Flowarinc  braoch  of  Tilla  Americana,  the  common  Anerlcan  Lin- 
den i  the  floweretalk  eoherinf  with  the  bract  (277).  468.  Croee  eection  of  the 
nnexpanded  flower-bud,  ehowiaf  the  Talrate  mtiration  of  the  calyx  (330),  Ac 
469.  One  of  the  elosten  of  atamena  adherinf  to  the  ttaminodiumt  or  petalold 
acale.  470.  The  piatii.  471.  Cro«  aection  of  the  ftuit,  which  haa  become  oae- 
eeUed  by  the  obliteraUon  of  the  partiUona  aeen  in  469,  and  one-aeeded.    47S.  Ver- 
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genera  are  tropical.  All  are  mucilaginous,  with  a  tough, 
fibrous  inner  bark.  From  this  hast  or  bass  of  the  Linden, 
the  Russian  mats,  &c.,  are  made,  whence  the  name  of  Bass- 
wood.  Gunny-bags  and  fishing-nets  are  made  in  India 
from  the  bark  of  Corchorus  capsularis.  The  light  wood  of 
the  Linden  is  excellent  for  wainscoting  and  carving:  its 
charcoal  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is 
said  that  a  little  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  the  sap :  and 
the  honey  made  from  the  odorous  flowers  is  thought  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  acid  berries  of  Grewia  sapida 
are  employed  in  the  East  in  the  manufacture  of  sherbet. 

Group  7.  Ovary  compound^  with  two  or  more  cells  and  the  placenta 
in  the  axis^  free  from  the  calyx,  which  is  imbricated  in  (estivation. 
Stamens  indefinite  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals^  frequently 
monadelphous,  or  polyadelphons  at  the  base,  inserted  with  the 
petals  into  the  receptacle.  Fruit  a  capsule,  drupe,  or  a  kind  of 
berry  (orange).  Seeds  destitute  of  albumen.  Embryo  mostly 
straight,  with  large  or  thickened  cotyledons.  —  Drees  or  shrubs. 

Order  27.  TERNSTRCEMIACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  a  watery  juice,  alternate  simple  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  large  and  showy  flowers.  —  Calyx  of  three  to  seven 
coriaceous  and  concave  imbricated  sepals.  Petals  five  or 
more.  Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous 
at  the  base.  Capsule  several-celled,  usually  with  a  central 
column.  Seeds  few  in  each  cell,  large,  commonly  with  no 
albumen. 

Ex.  Gordonia  (Loblolly  Bay),  Stuartia,  Thea  (Tea),  Ca- 
mellia.    Ornamental  plants,  natives  of  tropical  America, 

houses,  is  yielded  by  some  species  of  Dipterocarpus  and  Shorea. 
Shorea  robusta  yields  the  Dammer-pitch.  Yateria  Indica  exudes 
a  kind  of  copal,  the  Gum  AnmU  of  commerce ;  and  a  somewhat 
aromatic  fatty  matter,  called  Piney  Tallow,  is  derived  from  the 
seeds. 
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except  two  genera  in  the  Southern  United  States,  and  of 
Eastern  Asia.  The  leaves  of  Tea  contain  a  peculiar  ex- 
tractive  matter,  and  a  somewhat  stimulant  ethereal  oil. 

Ordek  28.  AURANTIACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves  (compound,  or  with  jointed  petioles),  desti- 
tute of  stipules,  dotted  with  pellucid  glands  full  of  volatile 
oil.  Flowers  fragrant.  —  Calyx  short,  urceolate  or  cam- 
panulate.  Petals  three  to  five.  Stamens  inserted  in  a  single 
row  upon  a  hypogynous  disk,  often  somewhat  monadelphous 
or  polyadelphous.  Style  cylindrical :  stigma  thickish.  Fruit 
a  many-celled  beny,  with  a  leathery  rind,  filled  with  pulp. 
Seeds  without  albumen. 

Ex.  Citrus,  the  Orange  and  Lemon.  Nearly  all  natives 
of  tropical  Asia;  now  dispersed  throughout  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  world  ;  and  cultivated  for  their  beauty  and 
fragrance,  and  for  their  grateful  fruit.  The  acid  of  the 
Lemon,  &c.,  is  the  Citric  and  Malic.  The  rind  abounds  in 
a  volatile  oil  (such  as  the  Oil  of  Bergamot  from  the  Lime), 
and  an  aromatic,  bitter  principle. 

Obdbb  29.  MELIACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate, usually  compound  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  -— 
Calyx  of  three  to  five  sepals.  Petals  three  to  five.  Stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  monadelphous,  inserted  with 
the  petals  on  the  outside  of  a  hypogynous  disk  ;  the  anthers 
included  in  the  tube  of  filaments.  Ovary  several-celled, 
with  one  or  two  ovules  in  each  cell :  styles  and  stigmas 
united  into  one.  Fruit  a  drupe,  berry,  or  capsule  ;  the  celld 
one-seeded.    Seeds  without  albumen,  wingless. 

Ex.  Melia  Azedarach  (Pride  of  India),  naturalized,  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  in  the  Southern  States.  An  acrid  aod 
bitter  principle  pervades  this  tropical  order. 

Order  30.  CEDRELACEiE.  Trees  (tropical  or  Aus- 
tralian),  with  hard  and  durable,  usually  fragrant  and  beauti- 
fully veined,  wood ;   difiTering  botanically  from  Meliacess 
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chiefly  by  their  capsular  fruii,  with  several  wmged  seeds  in 
each  cell. 

Ex,  The  Mahogany  (Swietenia  Mahogani)  of  tropical 
America,  reaching  to  Southern  Florida.  The  Red-wood  of 
Coromandel  is  the  timber  of  Soymida  febrifuga ;  the  Satin" 
wood,  of  Chloroxylon  Swietenia  of  India ;  Yelhto-wood^  of 
the  Australian  Qxleya  xauthoxyla,  &c.  All  the  species  are 
bitter,  astringent,  tonic,  often  aromatic  and  febrifugal. 

Group  8.  Ovan/  compound^  or  of  several  carpels  adhering  to  a 
central  axis,  toith  one  or  more  ovules  in  each  cell  or  carpel,  free 
from  the  calyx,  which  is  mostly  imbricated  in  (estivation.  Petals 
as  many  as  the  sepals,  or  sometimes  feioer.  Stamens  ustuiUy  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  'petals,  inserted  on  the  receptacle, 
mostly  monadelphous  at  the  base.  Seeds  usually  with  little  or  no 
albumen,  — Floioers  perfect* 

Order  31.  LINACE^E.  Herbs,  with  entire  and  sessile 
leaves,  either  alternate,  opposite,  or  verticillate,  and  no  stip- 
ules. Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical.  —  Calyx  of  three 
to  five  persistent  sepals,  strongly  imbricated.  Petals  as 
many  as  the  sepals,  twisted,  with  claws,  ephemeral.  Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  petals,  and  often  with  intermediate 
teeth  representing  an  abortive  series,  all  united  at  the  base 
into  a  ring.     Ovary  with  as  many  styles  and  cells  as  there 
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are  sepals,  each  cell  with  two  suspended  ovules ;  the  cells 
in  the  capsule  each  more  or  less  perfectly  divided  into  two, 
by  a  false  partition  which  grows  from  the  back  (dorsal 
suture) ;  the  spurious  celU  one-seeded.  Embryo  flat,  fleshy 
and  oily,  with  no  albumen. 

Ex.  Lmum,  the  Flax  (Fig.  472  -  475),  is  the  principal 
representative  of  this  small  family.  The  tough  woody  fibre 
of  the  bark  (Jlax)  is  of  the  highest  importance  :  the  integu- 
ments of  the  seeds  yield  a  copious  mucilage,  and  the  fixed 
oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  applied  to  various  uses  in  the 
arts.     The  flowers  are  commonly  handsome. 

Ori?er  32.  GERANIACEiE.  Herbs  or  shrubby  plants, 
commonly  strong-scented  ;  with  palmately  veined  and  usu- 
ally lobed  leaves,  mostly  with  stipules ;  the  lower  opposite. 
Flowers  regular,  or  somewhat  irregular. — Calyx  of  five 
persistent  sepals.     Petals  five,  with  claws,  twisted  in  aesti- 
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vation.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  maDy  as  the  petals,  some 
of  them  occasionally  sterile ;  the  filaments  all  hroad  and 
united  at  the  base.  Ovary  of  fire  two-ovuled  carpels,  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  an  elongated  axis  {gynobaae)  to  which 
the  styles  cohere :  in  fruit  the  distinct  one-seeded  •  carpels 
separate  from  the  axis,  by  the  twisting  or  curling  back  of 
the  persistent  indurated  styles  from  the  base  upwards.  Seeds 
with  no  albumen :  cotyledons  convolute  and  plaited. 

Ex.  Geranium  (Fig.  476  -481),  or  Cranesbill.  Our  cul- 
tivated Geraniums  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  species 
of  Pelargonium.  The  roots  are  simply  and  strongly  as- 
tringent The  foliage  abounds  with  an  aromatic  resinous 
matter  and  an  etherial  oiL 

Obder  33.  OXALIDACEiE.  Low  herbs,  with  an  acid 
juice,  and  alternate  compound  leaves ;  the  leaflets  usually 
obcordate.  Flowers  regular.  —  Calyx  of  five  persistent  se- 
pals. Petals  five,  twisted  in  sestivation.  Stamens  ten ;  the 
filaments  broad  and  somewhat  united  at  the  base.  Carpels 
five,  united  into  a  compound  ovary,  with  the  styles  distinct ; 
in  fruit  forming  a  membranaceous  five-lobed  and  five-celled 
capsule.  Seeds  with  a  fleshy  covering,  which  bursts  eks* 
tically  when  ripe,  albuminous,  with  a  straight  embryo. 

Ex.  Oxalis,  the  Wood  Sorrel.  The  herbage  is  sour,  as 
&e  name  denotes,  and  contains  oxalic  acid.  The  foliage 
is  remarkably  sensitive  in  some  species.  The  tubers  of 
some  South  American  species  (called  Arracacha)  filled  with 
starch,  have  been  substituted  for  potatoes. 

Order  34.  BALSAMINACEJS.  Annual  herbs,  with 
succulent  stems  filled  with  a  watery  juice.  Leaves  simple, 
without  stipules.  —  Flowers  very  irregular  and  unsymmetri- 
cal :  the^  deciduous  sepals  colored,  five  in  number,  but  the 
two  upper  usually  united  into  one ;  the  lower  one  spurred. 
Petals  four,  or  apparently  only  two,  on  account  of  the  union 
of  the  two  lateral  ones  on  each  side*    Stamens  five,  more 
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or  less  connected  above.  Compound  ovary  five-celled: 
stigmas  sessile.  Capsule  bursting  elastically  by  five  valves. 
Seeds  several,  without  albumen,  and  with  a  straight  embryo. 
Ex.  Impatiens,  the  Balsam,  or  Touch-me-not  The 
flowenfare  generally  showy.  Remarkable  for  the  elastic 
force  with  which  the  capsule  bursts  in  pieces,  and  expels 
the  seeds  (489). 

Ordee  35.  TROPiEOLACEiE.  Straggling  or  twining 
herbs,  with  a  pungent  watery  juice,  and  peltate  or  palmate 
leaves.  Flowers  irregular.  —  Calyx  of  five  colored,  united 
sepals,  the  lower  one  spurred.  Petals  five  ;  the  two  upper 
arising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  remote  from  the  three 
lower,  which  are  stalked.  Stamens  eight,  unequal,  distinct. 
Ovary  three-lobed,  composed  of  three  united  carpels ;  which 
separate  from  the  common  axis  when  ripe,  are  indehiscent, 
and  one-seeded.  Seed  filling  the  cell,  without  albumen: 
cotyledons  large,  thick,  and  conslidated. 

Ex.  Tropaeolum,  the  Garden  Na^urtium,  from  South 
America,  where  there  are  a  few  other  species,  one  of  which 
bears  edible  tubers.  They  possess  the  same  acrid  principle 
and  anti-scorbutic  properties  as  the  Cruciferce.  The  unripe 
fruit  of  Tropseolum  majus  is  pickled,  and  used  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  capers. 

Order  36.  LIMNANTHACEiE.  Annual  herbs,  with 
somewhat  of  the  acrid  taste  of  Tropseolum,  alternate  pin- 
natifid  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  regular.  —  Calyx 
of  three  to  five  persistent  sepals,  united  at  the  base,  valvate. 
Petals  three  to  five.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals. 
Ovaries  three  to  five,  united  by  their  styles,  which  are  com- 
bined into  one;  in  fruit  forming  fleshy  achenia,  the  cell 
filled  by  the  solitary  exalbuminous  seed.  Cotyle4ons  very 
large  and  thick. 

Ex.  Limnanthes  of  California,  and  Flosrkea  of  the 
United  States :  the  former  is  cultivated  for  its  showy  flow- 
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ers :  the  latter  is  a  small,  inconspicuous  plant,  growing  in 
shady  marshes.  A  slight  acridity  confirms  their  relationship 
to  the  preceding  order. 

Group  0.  Ovary  compound  and  two  to  several-ceUed,  or  the  carpeis 
several  and  more  or  less  united  by  their  styles^  one  orfew-ovuled. 
Calyx  free.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  or  rarefy  wanting. 
Stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  distinct,  insert^ 
ed  on  the  receptacle  or  the  base  of  the  calyx.  —  Flowers  frequent- 
fy  polygamous  or  duBcious,  regular. 

Order  37.  ZYGOPHYLLACEiE.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  articulated  branches ;  the  leaves  opposite,  mostly 
abruptly  pinnate,  not  dotted,  furnished  with  stipules.  Flow- 
ers perfect  —  Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals.  Petals  four  or 
five,  with  claws.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals : 
filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  or  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
scale,  inserted  on  the  receptacle.  Ovary  composed  of  four 
or  five  united  carpels,  surrounded  by  a  disk  or  row  of 
glands :  the  styles  and  stigmas  united.  Fruit  four  or  five- 
coccous,  or  ten-coccous  when  the  carpels  are  spuriously 
two-celled.  Seeds  few.  Embryo  with  foliaceous  cotyle- 
dons. 

Ex,  Zygophyllum,  Guaiacum;  belonging  to  the  warmer 
extra-tropical  regions.  Kallstroemia  maxima,  the  only  plant 
of  the  order  in  the  United  States,  has  probably  been  intro- 
duced. The  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  order  are  remarkable 
for  their  very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  which  contains  a  gum- 

Order  SIMARUBACEiE,  composed  of  a  few  tropical,  and 
cbiefiy  American,  trees  aad  sbnibs,  is  of  some  importance  in 
medicine.  The  wood  abounds  in  an  exeessiTely  bitter  extractive 
principle,  called  Quassine.  The  Quassia-wood  of  the  shops  is 
derived  from  the  Quassia  amara  of  Surinam  and  Guiana,  or  more 
commonly,  at  least  of  late  years,  horn  Picraena  excelsa  of  Jamai- 
ca. It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer. 
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resinous  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  principle.  Lignum  Vita 
is  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale  of  the  West  Indies ; 
from  it  the  Gum  Guaiacum  is  obtained. 

Order  38.  RUTACEiE.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees;  the 
.leaves  dotted  and  without  stipules.  Flowers  perfect.  Ca- 
lyx of  four  or  five  sepals.  Petals  four  or  ^ve.  Stamen3  as 
many  or  two  to  three  times  as  many  as  the  petals,  inserted 
on  the  outside  of  a  cup-like  disk.  Ovary  three  to  five-lobed, 
three  to  five-celled,  with  the  styles  united,  or  distinct  only 
at  the  base,  during  ripening  usually  separating  into  its  com- 
ponent carpels,  which  are  dehiscent  by  one  or  both  sutures. 
Seeds  few. 

Ex.  Ruta  (the  Rue),  Dictamnus  (Fraxinella),  of  Eu- 
rope, &c.,  and  Diosma,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  Holland.  Remarkable  for  their  strong  and  usually 
unpleasant  order,  and  their  bitterness  (as  in  the  common 
Rue  of  the  gardens),  owing  to  a  volatile  oil  and  a  resinous 
matter,  which  is  so  abundantly  exhaled  by  the  Fraxinella  in 
a  hot,  dry  day,  that  it  is  said  the  air  which  surrounds  it  may 
be  set  on  fire.  Many  plants  of  the  Diosma  tribe,  especial- 
ly those  of  Equinoctial  America,  contain  a  bitter  alkaloid 
principle,  and  possess  valuable  febrifugal  properties.  The 
most  important  is  the  Gralipea,  which  furnishes  the  AngoS' 
tura  hark. 

Order  39.  ZANTHOXYLACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs; 
the  leaves  without  stipules,  and  punctate  with  pellucid  dots. 
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Ex.  Zanthoxylum'  (Prickly  Ash)  is  the  type  of  this  or- 
der, of  chiefly  American,  and  nearly  all  tropical,  plants. 
They  are  aromatic,  pungent,  stimulant,  and  bitter;  these 
properties  chiefly  resident  in  the  bark. 
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Ex,  Rhus,  Anacardium  (the  Cashew),  Pislacia.  Chief- 
ly tropical ;  hut  several  species  of  Rhus  are  indigenous  to 
the  United  States.  The  acrid  resinous  juice  is  used  in  var- 
nishes ;  hut  it  oAen  contains  a  caustic  poison.  Even  the 
exhalations  from  Rhus  Toxicodendron  (Poison  Oak,  Poison 
Ivy),  and  R.  venenata  (Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder),  as 
is  well  known,  severely  affect  many  persons,  producing 
erysipetalous  swellings,  &c.  Their  juice  is  a  good  indeli- 
ble ink  for  marking  linen.  But  the  common  Sumach  (R. 
typhina  and  R.  glahra)  are  wholly  innocuous ;  their  astrin- 
gent bark  is  used  for  tanning ;  and  their  sour  berries  (which 
contain  bimalate  of  lime)  for  acidulated  drinks.  The  oily- 
seeds  of  Pistacia  vera  (the  Pistacia-nut)  are  edible.  The 
drupe  of  Mangifera  Indica  (Mango)  is  the  most  grateful  of 
tropical  fruits.  The  seed  of  the  Cashew-nut  (Anacardium 
occidentale)  is  eatable ;  and  so  b  the  acid,  enlarged,  and 

Order  BURSERACEjS,  including  a  great  part  of  what  were 
formerly  called  Terebinthaces,  consists  of  tropical  trees,  with  a 
copioas  resinous  juice,  compound  leaves  usually  marked  with 
pellucid  dots,  and  small,  commonly  perfect,  flowers;  with  valyate 
petals,  a  two  to  five-celled  ovary,  and  drupaceous  fruit.  Their 
balsamic  juice,  which  flows  copiously  when  the  trunk  is  wound- 
ed, usually  hardens  into  a  resin.  The  Olibanwn,  used  as  a  fra- 
grant incense,  the  Babn  of  CHlead,  or  Balsam  of  Mecca^  ilfyrrA, 
and  the  BdeUiunij  are  derived  from  Arabian  species  of  the  order, 
the  Elast  Indian  Gum  Etend^  from  Canarium  commune ;  Bottom 
of  Acouchii  and  similar  substances,  from  various  American  trees 
of  this  family. 

Order  AMTRIDACEiE  consisto  of  a  few  West  Indian  plants, 
intermediate  as  it  were  between  Burseraoes  and  Leguminose, 
and  distinguished  frt>m  the  former  chiefly  by  their  simple  and  sol- 
itary ovary.  One  species  of  Amyris  grows  in  Florida.  Their 
properties  are  the  same  as  the  preceding ;  the  trunks  abounding 
in  a  fragrant  resinous  juice. 
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tiroes  perfect,  in  racemes,  corymbs,  or  fascicles,  oflen  pre- 
ceding the  leaves. — Calyx  mostly  of  ^ve  sepals,  more  or 
less  united.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  or  none.  Sta- 
mens three  to  twelve,  seldom  agreeing'  in  number  with  the 
sepals.  Ovary  of  two  more  or  less  united  carpels ;  each 
carpel  forming  a  samara  in  fruit. 

Ex.  Acer,  the  Maple ;  useful  timber-trees  of  northern 
temperate  regions.  Sugar  is  yielded  by  the  vernal  sap  of 
Acer  saccharinum,  and  in  less  quantity  by  A.  dasycarpum 
and  other  species. 

Order  42.  fflPPOCASTANACE^.  Trees  or  shrubs; 
with  opposite  digitate  leaves,  without  stipules ;  and  showy, 


FIO.  500.  Flowering  brmnch  of  JEsoqIim  Paria,  a  tpeciea  of  Boekeja.    SOX.  A 
flower.    502.  Flower  with  the  caljx  and  two  of  the  petala  remoTod.    508.  A 
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unsymmetrical,  and  perfect  flowers,  in  large  panicles  or  ra- 
cemes. —  Calyx  of  five  united  sepals.  Petals  usually  four, 
sometimes  five,  irregular.  Stamens  seven  or  eight,  unequal. 
Ovary  three-celled ;  the  styles  united  into  one.  Fruit 
roundish,  coriaceous,  dehiscent,  with  one  to  three  very  large 
seeds,  resembling  chestnuts.  Embryo  very  large  and  fleshy, 
showing  a  two-leaved  plumule. 

Ex,  .^sculus,  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and  Buckeye:  fine 
ornamental  trees.  The  large,  starchy  seeds  are  nutritious, 
but  they  contain  a  bitter  principle  which  is  more  or  less 
noxious.  Those  of  M,  Pavia  are  used  to  stupify  fish. 
The  root  of  the  same  species,  according  to  Elliott,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Order  43.  SAPINDACE^.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  climb- 
ers, with  tendrils,  rarely  herbs  (nearly  all  tropical  and 
American) ;  with  alternate  and  mostly  compound  leaves. 
Flowers  small,  unsymmetrical,  usually  polygamous. — Ca- 
lyx of  four  or  five  sepals.  Petals  irregular  and  often  one 
fewer  than  the  sepals^  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  eight 
to  ten.  Ovary  two  or  three-celled ;  the  styles  or  stigmas 
more  or  less  united.    Seeds  usually  with  an  aril. 

Ex.  Sapindus  (Soapberry,  one  species  of  which  is  in- 
digenous to  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States)  ;  and 
Cardiospermum,  which  is  a  climbing  herb,  with  a  bladdery 
capsule,  often  met  with  in  gardens.  They  are  astringent 
and  bitter.    The  fruit  of  Sapindus  is  used  for  soap. 

Group  11.  Ovary  compound^  two  tofioe<dUd^  free  from^  or  ad- 
hererU  to,  the  cah/x.  Petals  and  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 
the  cah/x  and  inserted  into  its  base  or  throaty  or  into  the  disk 
which  covers  it.  Seeds  albuminous,  with  a  large  and  straight 
embryo.  —  Shrubs  or  trees.    Flowers  perfect  or  pqlygamous. 

Order  44.  CELASTRACEiE.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves.    Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals, 
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imbricated  in  sstiyation.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepab,  in- 
serted under  the  flat  expanded  disk  which  closely  surrounds 
the  ovary.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  and  alternate 
with  them,  inserted  on  the  margin  or  upper  surface  of  the 
disk.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  capsule  or 
berry,  with  one  or  few  seeds  in  each  cell.  Seeds  usually 
arilled. 

Ex.  Celastrus  (False  Bitter-sweet),  Euon3rmu8  (Burning 
Bush,  Spindle-tree) :  these  belong  to  Celastraces  proper, 
which  have  simple  leaves  and  arilled  seeds.  Staphylea 
(Bladder-nut)  is  the  type  of  the  suborder  Staphtlbijb  ; 
which  has  compound  leaves,  and  seeds  with  a  bony  testa, 
with  no  aril.  They  are  all  somewhat  bitter  and  acrid ;  but 
of  little  economical  importance.  The  crimson  capsules  and 
bright  scarlet  arils  of  Euonyinus  atropurpureus  and  £. 
Americanus  (sometimes  called  Strawberry-tree),  present  a 
striking  appearance  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Obdeb  45.  RHAMNACEiB.  Shrubs  or  trees,  often 
with  spinose  branches ;  the  leaves  mostly  alternate,  simple* 
Flowers  small.  — Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals,  united  at  the 
base,  valvate  in  aestivation.  Petals  four  or  five,  cucuUate  or 
convolute,  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  sometimes 
wanting.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  and  opposite 
them  !  Ovary  usually  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
and  more  or  less  immersed  in  a  fleshy  disk,  with  a  single 
erect  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  capsule,  berry,  or  drupe. 
Seeds  not  arilled. 

Ex.  Rhamnus  (Buckthorn)  is  the  type  of  the  order. 
Ceanothus  is  peculiar  to  North  America;  just  as  some 
genera  are  to  the  Cape,  and  others  to  New  Holland.    Hie 
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Bhamnus  catharticus.     The  herbage  and  bark  in  this  order 
are  more  or  less  astringent  and  bitter.    An  infusion  of  the 


leaves  of  Ceanothus  Americanus  (thence  called  New  Jersey 
Tea)  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  this  country  during 
the  Eevolutionary  War;  and  a  plant  of  the  same  order, 
Sageretia  thesBzans,  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  China. 

Order  46.  VTTACE-^.  Shrubby  plants  climbing  by 
tendrils,  with  simple  or  compound  leaves,  the  upper  alter- 
nate. Flowers  small,  often  polygamous  or  dioecious.-^ 
Cal3rz  very  small,  entire  or.  four  or  five-toothed,  lined  with  a 
perigynous  disk.  Petals  four  or  five,  inserted  upon  the  out* 
side  of  the  disk,  valvate  in  aestivation,  sometimes  cohering 
by  their  tips,  caducous.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  and 
opposite  them  !  Ovary  two-celled,  with  two  eAct  ovules  in 
each  cell.     Fruit  a  berry.     Seeds  with  a  bony  testa. 

Ex,  Vitis  (the  Grape),  Ampelopsis  (the  Virginia  Creep- 
er.)   The  fruit  of  the  Vine  is  the  only  important  product  of 

FIG.  508.  Flower  of  Rhaoinoi  atatlblln.  909.  Vortical  oectkm  of  the  rane, 
ihowinf  the  ■cmcture  of  the  perigynous  disk,  See.  510.  The  dmpeeeotti  tri* 
carpellary  fhUt.  511.  Croee  eeetloii  of  the  Mme,  throufh  the  cotyledom  of  the 
■oHtarj  eeed  In  eech  cell.    512.  The  embryo  deteched. 

FIO.  51S.  fleetioa  throogh  the  flower  of  Ceenethoi  AinerlcMiue,  flroB  whioh 
the  (hooded  and  clewed)  petals  and  ttaiiieiia,  all  bat  one  of  each,  have  fhUen  away ; 
•howing  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  OTary  below  by  meant  of  the  disk,  and  the  aott- 
tary  oTole  in  each  cell. 

32» 
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the  order.  The  acid  of  the  grape,  which  also  pervades  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves,  is  chiefly  the  tartaric.  Grape 
sugar  is  very  distinct  from  cane  sugar,  and  the  only  kind 
that  can  long  exist  in  connection  with  acids. 

515  511 


514  618      519         617 

Group  12.     Character  same  as  of  the  following'  order. 
Oedeb  47.      POLYGALACEiE.      Herbs   or  shrubby 
plants,  with  simple  entire  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules ;  the 

FIO.  SIA.   A  braneh  of  Um  Grape ;  ihowliiff  the  nature  of  the  tendrU*  (S78). 
615.  A  flower  t  the  petali  leDaratlDs  fkimi  the  hue.  end  fldliiur  oflT  toratlur  witk. 
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roots  sometimes  with  a  milky  juice.  Pedicels  with  three 
bracts.  Flowers  perfect,  unsymmetrical.  —  Calyx  of  five 
irregular  sepals  ;  the  two  imier  {wings)  larger  and  usually 
petaloid.  Petals  usually  three,  inserted  on  the  receptacle, 
more  or  less  united  ;  the  anterior  {keel)  larger  than  the  rest 
Stamens  six  to  eight,  combined  in  a  tube,  which  is  split  on 
the  upper  side,  and  united  below  with  the  claws  of  the  pe- 
tals :  anthers  innate,  mostly  one-celled,  opening  by  a  pore 
at  the  apex.  Ovaiy  compound,  two-celled,  with  a  single 
suspended  ovule  in  each  cell :  style  curved  and  of\en  hood- 
ed. Capsule  flattened.  Seeds  usually  with  a  caruncle. 
Embryo  straight,  in  fleshy  albumen. 


£^^    Polygala,  the  tvr.  ^^     ^ 

throughout  the  worlri     \!^^  of  iJ^^  order,  is  ^i 


^ 
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Stamens,  twoH^elled  anthers,  an  indehiscent  globose  ovary 
which  is  one-celled  and  one-seeded  by  obliteration,  and  a 
somewhat  different  structure  of  the  flower,  has  been  sep« 
arated  as  a  suborder.  A  bitter  principle  pervades  the  order ; 
and  many  species  of  Polygala  also  yield  a  peculiar  acrid 
extractive  matter.  The  Polygala  Senega  (Seneca  Snake- 
root)  is  the  most  important  medicinal  plant  of  the  family. 
Many  other  species  are  employed  medicinally  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  Nepaul,  &c. ;  where^  like  our  own,  they  are  reputed 
antidotes  to  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles. 

Group  13.     Character  same  as  of  the  following  order. 
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with  alternate  and  usually  com- 
pound leaves,  furnished  with  stip- 
ules. Calyx  mostly  of  five  sepals, 
more  or  less  united.  Corolla  of  five 
petals,  either  papilionaceous  or  regu- 
lar. Ovary  single  and  simple.  Fruit 
a  legume.  Seeds  destitute  of  al- 
bumen.—  This  immense  family  is 
divided  into  two  principal  subor- 
ders; namely:  — 
Corolla  papilionaceous  (313),  or  rarely 
almost  regular,  with  an  imbricated  (vexillary,  829)  Aestiva- 
tion, inserted  upon  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  ten, 
diadelphous  (Fig.  528),  sometimes  monadelphous  (Fig.  529), 


1.  PAPILIONACEiB. 


cr  distinct  (Fig.  596),  ;^^ 
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2.  MiMOSBiB.  Calyx  and  corolla  regular,  usually  valvate 
in  eestivatioD.  Stamens  definite  (four  or  £ve  to  twetity),  or 
very  numerous,  usually  distinct  and  inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle. —  Ex.  Mimosa,  Acacia,  Inga. 

Papilionacese  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  from 
the  tropics  to  the  frigid  zones  :  Mimosese  are  confined  to  the 
tropical  and  warmer  temperate  regions. — A  full  account  of 


the  useful  plants  and  products  of  this  large  order  would 
require  a  separate  volume.  Many,  such  as  Clover,  Lucerne 
(Medicago  sativa),  &c.,are  extensively  cultivated  for  fodder ; 
Peas  and  Beans  for  pulse.  The  roots  of  the  Licorice 
(Glycirrhiza  glabra  of  Southern  Europe),  abound  in  a  sweet 
mucilaginous  juice,  from  which  the  pectoral  extract  of  this 
name  is  prepared.  The  sweet  pulp  of  the  pods  of  Cera- 
tonia  Siliqua  (Carob-tree  of  the  South  of  Europe,  &c.),  of 
the  Honey-Locust  (Gleditschia),  &c.,  is  likewise  eaten.  The 
laxative  pulp  of  Cathartocarpus  Fistula,  and  of  the  Tama* 

FIG.  539.  Pistil  of  the  common  Pea,  the  ortry  dlTlded  Tertieell  j.  540.  Opin 
legiUM  or  the  Mune.  541.  The  embryo ;  the  cotyledons  laid  open.  544.  A  Jointed 
tefume  (loment)  oT  Detmodiom.    545.  Loment  of  Mimoaa.    546.  One  of  the  de- 
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rind,  is  well  known ;  the  latter  is  acidulated  with  malic,  and 
a  little  tartaric  and  citric  acids.  —  A  peculiar  yolatile  prin- 
ciple (called  coumarin)  gives  its  fragrance  to  the  well  known 
Tonka-bean  and  the  Melilotus,  or  Sweet  Clover ;  the  flowers 
and  seeds  of  which  are  employed  to  give  the  peculiar  odor 
to  Gruylre  or  Scheipxeiger  cheese.  —  Astringents  and  tonics 
are  also  yielded  by  this  order :  such  as  the  African  Ptero- 
carpus  erinaceus,  the  hardened  red  juice  of  which  b  Gvm 
Kino ;  that  of  P.  Draco,  of  Carthagena,  &c.,  is  Dragon''^ 
Blood,  The  bark  of  most  Acacias  and  Mimosas  contain  a 
very  large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  are  likely  to  prove  of 
great  importance  in  tanning.  The  valuable  astringent  called 
Catechu  is  obtained  by  boiling  and  evaporating  the  heart* 
wood  of  the  Indian  Acacia  Catechu.  —  Leguminosse  yield 
the  most  important  coloring  matters ;  such  as  the  Brazil' 
wood^  the  Logwood  of  Campeachy  (the  peculiar  coloring 
principle  of  which  is  called  Hctmalin) ;  and  the  Red  Sandal* 
wood  of  Ceylon.  The  wood  of  our  Cladrastis  lutea  yields 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  which  may  possibly  be  turned  to 
account  Most  important  of  all  is  Indigo^  which  is  prepared 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  (a  native 
of  India),  and  also  from  I.  cserulea,  and  other  species  of  the 
genus.  This  substance  is  a  violent  poison. — To  the  same 
order  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  resins  and  balsams ;  such 
as  the  Mexican  Copal^  Balsam  of  Copawa  of  the  West 
Indies,  Para,  and  Brazil,  the  bitter  and  fragrant  Balsam  of 
Peruy  and  the  sweet,  fragrant,  and  stimulant  Balsam  of 
Tolu,  —  This  rich  order  also  furnishes  the  most  useful 
gums ;  of  which  we  need  only  mention  Crum  T)ragacanth^  de- 
rived from  Astragalus  verus  of  Persia,  &c. ;  and  Chan  Arabic^ 
the  produce  of  numerous  African  species  of  Acacia.  The 
best  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  A.  vera,  which  extends  from 
Senegal  to  Egypt ;  while  Gum  Senegal  is  yielded  by  Acacia 
Verek,  and  some  other  species  of  the  River  Grambia.    The 
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Serma  of  comroeice  consists  of  the  leaves  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Cassia,  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  C.  Marilaodica  of 
this  country  is  a  succedaneum  for  the  officinal  article.  -^ 
More  acrid,  or  even  poisonous  properties,  are  oAen  met 
with  in  the  order.  The  roots  of  Baptisia  tinctoria  (called 
Wild  Indigo,  because  it  is  said  to  yield  a  little  of  that  sub- 
stance), of  the  Broom,  and  of  the  Dyers'  Weed  (G^enista 
tinctoria,  used  for  dying  yellow)  possess  such  qualities; 
while  the  seeds  of  Laburnum,  dec.,  are  even  narcotico-acrid 
poisons.  The  branches  and  leaves  of  Tephrosia,  and  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  Piscidia  Erythriua  (Jamaica  Dogwood, 
which  is  also  found  in  Southern  Florida),  are  commonly 
used  in  the  West  Indies  for  stupefying  fish.  Cotoiich  is  the 
stinging  hairs  of  the  pods  of  Mucuna  pruriens  of  the  West, 
and  M.  prurita  of  the  East,  Indies. — Among  the  numerous 
valuable  timber-trees,  our  own  Locust  (Robinia  Pseudaca- 
cia)  must  be  mentioned ;  and  also  the  Hose-wood  of  com- 
merce, the  produce  of  a  Brazilian  species  of  Mimosa.  Few 
ordera  furnish  so  many  plants  cultivated  for  ornament. 

Group  14.  Oftttries  simple  and  distinct^  or  usualfy  Cfnpound^  and 
two  to  several<eUed,  with  the  flacenUe  in  the  axis,  Cafyx  free 
fromy  or  coherent  with^  the  ovary.  Petals  regular^  inserted  on 
the  throat  of  the  cdyx.  Stamens  distinct^  inserted  with  the  pe^ 
tals.    Seeds  destitute  of  albumen.    Embn/o  straight. 

Order  49.    ROSACEA.    Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with 
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1.  CHRTSOBALANEiB.    Ovary  solitary,  free  from  the  ca- . 
lyx,  or  else  cohering  with  it  at  the  base  on  one  side  only, 
containing  two  erect  ovules :  style  arising  from  the  apparent 
base.    Fruit  a  drupe. — Trees  or  shrubs.    Ex.     Chrysoba- 
lanus. 

2.  Amygdalbje.  Ovary  solitary,  free  from  the  decidu- 
ous calyx,  with  two  suspended  ovules,  anfl  a  terminal  style. 
Fruit  a  drupe.  Ex.  Amygdalus  (the  Almond,  Peach,  &c.), 
Prunus  (the  Plum),  Cerasus  (the  Cherry).  —  Trees  or 
shrubs. 


3.  RosACSjB  PROPER.  Ovarios  several,  numerous,  or. 
rarely  solitary,  free  from  the  calyx  (which  ia  often  brac- 
teolate,  as  if  double),  but  sometimes  inclosed  in  its  per- 
sistent tube,  in  fruit  becoming  either  follicles  or  achenia. 
Styles  terminal  or  lateral.  Herbs  or  shrubs.  —  The  three 
tribes  of  this  suborder  are.  Tribe  1.  SpiEE-fi,  where  the  fruit 
is  a  follicle.  Ex.  Spireea  and  Gillenia.  Tribe  2.  Detadea, 
where  the  fruits  are  achenia,  or  sometimes  little  drupes, 
and  when  numerous  crowded  on  a  conical  or  hemispherical 
torus.  Ex.  Dr3ras,  Agrimonia,  Potentilla,  Fragaria  (Straw- 
berry), Rubus  (Raspberry  and  Blackberry).  Tribe  3. 
RosEJEj  where  numerous  achenia  cover  the  hollow  torus 
which  lines  the  urn-shaped  calyx  tube  ;  and  the  latter,  be- 

FIQ.  552.  Fniit  of  the  Almond ;  tbe  exocarp  dehiaoMit.  55S.  Vertical  wction 
of  tbe  drupe  of  the  Peach.  554.  Embryo  of  tbe  Almond.  555.  Tbe  same  with 
one  of  tbe  cotyledona  cut  away :  a,  tbe  plumule. 
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ing  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  hecoming  fleshy  or  berry- 
like,  forms  a  kind  of  false  pericarp ;  as  in  the  Rose  (417). 


4.  PoMBA.  Ovaries  two  to  five,  or  rarely  solitary,  co- 
hering with  each  other  and  with  the  thickened  and  fleshy 
or  pulpy  calyx-tube ;  each  with  one  or  few  ascending  seeds. 
—  Trees  or  shrubs.  Ex.  Cratsgus  (the  Thorn),  Cydonia 
(the  Quince),  Pyrus  (the  Apple,  Pear,  &c.). 

This  important  order  is  diffused  through  almost  every 

FIG.  656.  The  Strawberry  (FrafKrift).  597.  Hilf  of  •  flower,  divided  Tertleal- 
ly,  ttom  which  the  petela  are  removed ;  ehowliiff  the  perifynone  Ineertioa  of  the 
■UmeiM ;  and  the  enlarged  receptacle,  which,  increasiof  in  aiie,  forma  the  palpyi 
edible  frait,  bearlnf  the  achenia,  or  real  (hiita,  on  ita  aorfhce.    558.  One  of  the 
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part  of  the  world ;  but  chiefly  abounds  in  temperate  cli- 
mates ;  where  it  furnishes  the  most  important  fruits.    It  is 


destitute  of  unwholesome  qualities,  with  one  or  two  excep« 
tions ;  namely,  1st.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  kernel  of  Amyg- 
dalese  contain  prussic  acid,  as  is  indicated  by  their  peculiar 
odor ;  a  trace  of  which  is  perceived  in  some  species  of 
Spirsea,  and  in  the  Mountain  Ash,  &c.,  among  Pomese; 
and  2d.  The  root  of  Gillenia  (Bowman's  Root,  Indian  Phys- 
ic), is  emetic  in  large  doses,  but  in  small  doses  it  acts  as  a 
tonic.    The  bark  and  root  in  all  are  astringent     The  bark 
of  AmygdalecB  also  exudes  gum.    That  of  the  Wild  Black 
Cherry  is  a  valuable  febrifuge  ;  and  the  limber  is  useful  in 
cabinet  work.     The  leaves  of  Cerasus  Carolinlana  contain 
BO  much  prussic  acid  as  to  destroy  cattle  that  feed  upon 
them.      It  takes  the  place  in   this  country  of  the  Cerasus 
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Lauro-cerasus  (Cherry-Laurel)  of  the  old  world,  from  which 
the  poisonous  Laurel-water^  and  the  virulent  Oil  of  Laurel 
is  obtained.  Sweet  and  Bitter  Almonds  are  the  seeds  of 
varieties  of  Amygdalas  communis  (indigenous  to  the  East), 
differing  in  the  quantity  of  the  prussic  acid  they  contain  : 
the  oil  of  the  former  resembles  olive-oil ;  that  of  the  latter 
is  a  deadly  poison.  Of  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Plum, 
and  Cherry,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  kernels,  as 
well  as  the  flowers  of  the  former,  especially  abound  in 
prussic  acid.  —  The  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  blackberry 
are  the  principal  fruits  of  the  proper  Rosacese.  The  leaves 
of  Rosa  centifolia  are  more  commonly  distilled  for  Rose- 
water :  and  Attar  of  Roses  is  obtained  from  R.  damascena, 
6ec,  —  Pomaceous  fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  quince, 
services,  medlar,  &c.,  yield  to  none  in  importance :  their 
acid  is  usually  the  malic. 

ORDEtt50.  CALYCANTHACEiE.  Shrubs,  with  quad- 
rangular  stems  (which  when  old  exhibit  four  axes  of  growth 
exterior  to  the  old  wood),  opposite  entire  leaves  without 
stipules,  and  solitary,  axillary  and  terminal,  lurid  flowers.  — 
Calyx  of  numerous  somewhat  thickened  colored  sepals,  in 
several  rows,  confounded  with  the  petals,  all  united  below 
into  a  fleshy  tube  or  cup,  bearing  numerous  stamens  upon 
its  rim.  Outer  stamens  with  adnate  extrorse  anthers :  the 
inner  sterile.  Ovaries  indefinite,  two-ovuled,  becoming 
hard  achenia  in  fruit,  inserted  on  the  whole  inner  surface 
of  the  disk  which  lines  the  calyx-tube,  in  which  they  are 
inclosed  as  in  the  Rose.     Cotyledons  convolute. 

Ex,  This  order  (distinguished  from  RosacesB  by  the 
opposite  leaves,  the  anthers  turned  outwards,  the  imbricated 
sepals,  and  the  convolute  cotyledons)  consists  of  two  gene- 
ra ;  namely,  Calycanthus  (Carolina  Allspice,  Sweet-scented 
Shrub,  &c.) ;  and  Chimonanthus,  of  Japan.  They  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  fragrant  flowers.    The  bark  and  foliage  of 
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Calycanthus  exhales  a  camphoric  odor :  and  the  flowers  of 
some  species,  a  fragrance  not  unlike  that  of  strawberries. 


tn 


Order  51.    MYKTACEJE.    Trees  ot  AroSas,  with  op- 
posite and  simple  entire  leaves  whicl^  «»  v>*«^c\ate  w\ih 
pellucid  dots,  and  usually   fi,^'.   A  W^"^  *  ''*^  '"^V' 
parallel  with  and   close   t    ^"^^      '«  ^V^^^«^^^  ^V«^ 
Calyx-tube  adherent  to  ih       *^  VOXi^^^ri'.'^'^'^'^^'''^ 
or  five.te/1,  ../vate  i^   ^^^^Pmd  ^^^  ^^""X^ft 
Bomehmes  waotiDg.      Sf..      ^^^tw     P^  ^«^^^  ^vcA^ 

/l/ame„t.W-n>anro2r>^«l"      t^Z^^  ^^ 
Seeds  usually  aumerou^"^  (int^^    '"^^  .J^^^ 
^-    Myrtus,  the  Af^'^  **«J,^ 


«I« 


t^V 


»teiB»^^- 
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ative  of  this  beautiful  tropical  and  mibtropical  order;  which 
is  well  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  its  q>postte  dotted 
leaves  and  aromatic  properties.  The  species  abound  in  a 
pungent  and  aromatic  volatile  oil,  and  an  astringent  prioci- 
pie.  Cloves  are  the  dried  fiower-buds  of  Caryophyllus  aro- » 
maticus.  Pimento  (Allspice)  is  the  dried  fruit  of  Eugenia 
Pimenta.  Cajeput  oily  a  powerful  sudorific,  is  distilled  from 
the  leaves  and  fruit  of  a  Melaleuca  of  the  Moluccas.  Nu- 
merous Australian  species  of  Eucalyptus,  which  compose  a 
great  part  of  the  forests  of  that  country,  yield  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  tannin.  The  aromatic  fruits  of  many  species,  filled 
with  sugar  and  mucilage,  and  acidulated  with  a  free  acid, 
are  highly  prized ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pomegranate, 
and  the  Guava,  Rose-Apple,  &c. 

Order  52.  MELASTOMACE^.  Trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  with  opposite  ribbed  leaves,  and  showy,  usually  pur- 
ple, flowers,  with  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as 
petals;  the  anthers  mostly  appendaged  and  opening  by 
pores:  further  distinguished  from  Myrtacese  by  the  leaves 
pot  being  dotted ;  and  from  both  that  order  and  Lythracecs, 
by  the  cohesion  merely  of  the  nerves  of  the  calyx*tube  with 
the  angles  of  the  ovary,  and  the  aestivation  of  the  stamens, 
which  have  their  long  anthers  inflexed  and  received  in  the 
tubular  intervening  spaces. 

Ex.  The  beautlAil  species  of  Rhezia  represent  this  re- 
markable order  in  the  United  States :  all  the  rest  are  trop- 
ical. The  berries  of  Melastoma  are  eatable,  and  tmge  the 
lips  black,  like  whortleberries ;  whence  the  generic  name. 

Order  53.  LYTHRACE^.  Chiefly  herbs,  with  angled 
or  four-sided  branches ;  the  leaves  opposite,  verticiUate,  or 
alternate  (even  on  the  same  plant),  entire,  not  dotted,  nor 
furnished  with  stipules.  —  Calyx  tubular  and  persistent,  in- 
closing the  two  to  four-celled  ovary,  but  entirely  free  from 
it !    Petals  deciduous,  or  sometimes  wanting,  inserted  be- 
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tween  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  definite,  inserted 
below  the  petals.  Styles  perfectly  united  into  one.  Capsule 
membranaceous,  often  one-celled  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
dissepiments. 

Ex.  Ly thrum  (Loosestrife),  &c.  Cuphea  has  irregular 
flowers.  The  greater  part  of  this  small  order  is  tropical. 
The  Hennij  used  by  Oriental  women  to  peifume  and  stain 
their  hair  and  nails,  is  the  juice  of  Lawsonia  alba. 

Order  54.  ONAGRACE^.  Herbs,  or  rarely  shrubby 
plants,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  not  dotted,  nor  fur* 
nished  with  stipules.  Flowers  usually  showy,  tetramerous. 
—  Calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  usually  produced  be- 
yond it  into  a  tube.  Petals  usually  four  (rarely  three  or  six, 
occasionally  absent),  and  the  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as 
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many,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  caiyx.  Ovary  com* 
itionly  four-celled :  styles  united ;  the  stigmas  four,  or 
united  into  one.    Fruit  mostly  capsular. 

Ex.  Fuchsia,  remarkable  for  its  colored  calyx  and 
berried  fruit;  (Enothera  (Evening  Primrose);  Epilobium, 
where  the  seeds  bear  a  coma ;  Gaura,  where  the  petals  are 
often  irregular;  Ludwigia,  which  is  sometimes  apetalous; 
and  Circsea,  where  the  lobes  of  the  cal3rz,  petals,  stamens, 
cells  of  the  ovary,  and  the  seeds,  are  reduced  to  two ;  show* 
ing  a  connection  with  the  appended  suborder, 

HALOBAOBiB ;  which  are  a  sort  of  reduced  aquatic  Ona- 
graces,  often  apetalous ;  the  solitary  seeds  furnished  with  a 
little  albumen;  as  in  Myriophyllum  (Water  Milfoil)  and 
Hippuris  (Horse-tail),  where  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is  almost 
wanting ;  the  petals  none,  the  stamens  reduced  to  a  single 
one,  and  the  ovary  to  a  single  cell,  with  a  solitary  seed. 

Widely  diffused  throughout  America.  Of  no  economical 
importance.  The  Evening  Primroses,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  are 
showy  plants  in  cultivation. 

Obdbb  55.  COMBRETACE^  consists  of  tropical  trees 
or  shrubs  (which  have  one  or  two  representatives  in 
Southern  Florida),  often  apetalous,  but  with  slender  colored 
stamens;  distinguishable  from  any  of  the  preceding  orders 
of  this  group  by  their  one-celled  ovary,  with  several  sus- 
pended ovules,  but  only  a  solitaiy  seed,  and  convolute 
cotyledons. 
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with  interpetiolar  stipules,  and  for  the  germination  of  the 
emhryo  while  within  the  pericarp  (62, 445). 

Ex.  Rhizophora,  the  Mangrove  (Fig.  64).  The  astrin- 
gent hark  has  been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  for  tanning. 

Group  15.  Ovary  compound,  onenxUed,  with  parietal  placerUm, 
Cafyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  or  sometimes  free.  Petals  and  sta- 
mens inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx  (or  in  Passiflora  on  the 
stidk  of  the  ovary). -^  Flowers  perfect,  except  in  Papayaces. 

Ohdbb  57.  LOASACEiB.  Herbs  usually  clothed  with 
rigid  or  stinging  hairs;  the  leaves  opposite  or  alternate, 
without  stipules;  the  flowers  showy. — Calyx-tube  hem- 
ispherical, clavate,  or  cylindrical,  adherent  to  the  ovary; 
the  limb  mostly  five-parted.  Petals  as  many,  or  twice  as 
many,  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  indefinite  and  in 
several  parcels,  or  sometimes  definite.  Style  single.  Ovary 
with  three  to  five  parietal  placentae.  Seeds  few  or  numer- 
ous, albuminous. 

Ex.  Loasa,  Mentzelia,  Cevallia;  the  latter  with  solitary 
seeds  and  no  albumen.  All  American;  in  the  United 
States  nearly  confined  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Of  no  known  importance.  The  bristles  of  Loasa  sting  like 
nettles. 

Order  58.  CACTACEiE.  Succulent  shrubby  plants, 
peculiar  in  habit,  with  spinous  buds,  usually  leafless ;  the 
stems  either  subglobose  and  many  angled,  columnar  with 
several  angles,  or  flattened  and  jointed.  Flowers  solitary, 
usually  large  and  showy.  —  Calyx  of  numerous  sepals,  im- 
bricated, coherent  with  and  crowning  the  ovary,  or  covering 
its  whole  surface ;  the  inner  usually  confounded  with  the 
indefinite  petals.  Stamens  indefinite,  with  long  filaments, 
cohering  with  the  base  of  the  petals.  Styles  united  :  stig- 
mas and  parietal  placentae  several.  Fruit  a  berry.  Seeds 
numerous,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
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Ex.  The  Cactus  family  is  all  American,  at  least  origi- 
nally, and  chiefly  tropical.  The  common  Opuntia  (Prickly 
Pear)  is  the  only  representative  in  the  Northern  and  Atlan- 
tic States.    The  mucilaginous  fruit  is  eatahie. 


Order  59.  GROSSULACE^.  Small  shruhs,  either 
spiny  or  prickly,  or  unarmed;  with  alternate,  palmately 
lobed  and  veined  leaves,  usually  in  fascicles,  oflen  sprinkled 
with  resbous  dots.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  small  clusters. 
—  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  more  or  less  pro- 
duced bevond  it.  five-lobed.  sometimes  colored.    Petals  five. 
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crowned  with  the  shrivelled  remains  of  the  flower.  Em- 
bryo minute,  in  hard  albumen. 

Ex.  Kibes  (Grooseberry  and  Currant).  Natives  of  tem- 
perate  and  colder  regions,  chiefly  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. Never  unwholesome :  the  fruit  usually  esculent, 
containing  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  pulp,  with  more  or 
less  malic  or  citric  acid.  Several  Oregon  and  Califomian 
species  are  showy  in  cultivation. 

Order  60.  TURNERACEiB.  Herbs,  with  the  habit 
of  Cistus  or  Helianthemum ;  the  alternate  leaves  without 
stipules.  Flowers  solitary,  showy.  —  Calyx  flve-lobed ;  the 
five  petals  and  five  stamens  inserted  on  its  throat  Ovary 
free  from  the  calyx,  with  three  parietal  placentsB.  Styles 
distinct,  commonly  branched  or  many-cleft  at  the  summit 
Fruit  a  three-valved  capsule.  Seeds  numerous  (anatropous), 
with  a  crustaceous  and  reticulated  testa,  and  a  membrana- 
ceous aril  on  one  side.    Embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 

Ex,  Tumera  is  the  principal  genus  of  this  small  and 
unimportant  tropical  American  order,  of  which  there  is  one 
species  in  Georgia. 

Order  61.  PASSIFLORACE^.  Herbs,  or  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  climbing  by  tendrils ;  with  alternate,  entire 
or  palmately  lobed  leaves,  mostly  furnished  with  stipules. 
Flowers  oft^n  showy,  sometimes  involucrate.  —  Calyx  most- 
ly of  Gve  sepals,  united  below,  free  from  the  ovary ;  the 
throat  bearing  five  petals  and  a  filamentous  crown.  Stamens 
as  many  as  the  sepals,  monadelphous,  and  adhering  to  the 
stalk  of  the  ovary,  which  has  usually  three  club-shaped 
styles  or  stigmas,  and  as  many  parietal  placentse.  Fruit 
mostly  fleshy  or  berry-like.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a  brittle 
sculptured  testa,  inclosed  in  pulp.  Embryo  inclosed  in  thin, 
fleshy  albumen. 

Ex.  Passiflora  (the  Passion-flc^wer,  Granadilla) :  nearly 
all  natives  of  tropical  America.    Two  species  are  found 
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as  far  north  as  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Many  are  cultivated 
for  their  singular  and  showy  flowers.  The  acidulous  re- 
frigerant pulp  of  Passiflora  quadrangularis  (the  Granadil- 
la),  P.  edulis,  and  others,  is  eaten  in  the  West  Indies,  dsc. 
But  the  roots  are  emetic,  narcotic,  and  poisonous.  They 
contain  a  principle  resembling  morphine,  which,  in  some 
species,  extends  even  to  the  flowers  and  fruit 

Order  62.  PAPAYACEiE.  Trees,  with  a  simple  cylin- 
drical trunk,  or  generally  thickened  near  the  base,  leafy 
only  at  the  summit,  every  part  yielding  a  slightly  acrid 
milky  juice;  the  leaves  lai^,  palmately  lobed,  on  long 
petioles,  without  stipules.  Flowers  dioscious  or  moncdcious, 
axillary. — Cal3rx  minute,  five-toothed.  Corolla  inserted  on 
the  receptacle,  of  five  petals,  which  in  the  fertile  flowers  are 
distinct;  but  in  the  sterile  united  into  a  funnel-form  five- 
lobed  corolla.  Stamens  in  the  sterile  flowers  ten,  inserted 
into  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  five  nearly  sessile  opposite 
the  segments,  the  others  with  evident  filaments :  mere  rudi- 
ments in  the  fertile  flowers.  Ovary  free,  large,  sessile, 
with  five  parietal  placentae,  and  crowned  with  as  many 
lacerated  stigmas.  Fruit  succulent,  indehiscent:  the  pla- 
centae bearing  numerous  seeds ;  which  are  covered  with  a 
wrinkled,  loose  aril,  and  enveloped  in  mucus.  Embryo  in 
fleshy  albumen. 

Ex.  The  Papaw-tree  (Carica  Papaya),  a  native,  with  some 
other  species,  of  tropical  America  (reaching  to  Southern 
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duce  the  same  effect  upon  meat  suspended   among  the 


Group  16.  —  Character  same  as  of  the  following  order, 
Oedee  63.  CUCURBITACE^.  Juicy  herbs,  climbing 
by  tendrils ;  with  alternate,  palmately  veined  or  lobed,  rough 
leaves,  and  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers.  —  Calyx  of  four 
or  five  (rarely  six)  sepals,  united  into  a  tube,  and  in  the 
fertile  flowers  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Petals  as  many  as 
the  sepals,  commonly  more  or  less  united  into  a  monopeta- 
lous  .corolla,  which  coheres  with  the  cal3rx.  Stamens  five 
or  three,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla  or  calyx,  either 
distmct  or  variously  united  by  their  filaments,  and  long,  sinu- 
ous or  contorted  anthers.  Ovary  two  to  five-celled  (rarely 
one-celled  by  obliteration,  and  even  one-ovuled ) ;  the  thick 
and  fleshy  placentsB  oflen  filling  the  cells,  or  carried  back 
80  as  to  reach  the  walls  of  the  pericarp ;  the  dissepiments 
oflen  disappearing  during  its  growth  :  stigmas  thick,  dilated 
OT  fringed.     Fruit  (pepo,  425)  usually  fleshy,  with  a  hard 
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rind,  sometimes  membranous.    Seeds  flat,  often  arilled,  with 
no  albumen.    Cotyledons  foliaceous. 

Ex,  The  Pumpkin  and  Squash  (Cucurbita),  Gourd,  Cu* 
cumber,  and  Melon.  When  the  acrid  principle  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  order  is  greatly  difiused,  the  fruits  are 
eatable  and  sometimes  delicious  :  when  concentrated,  as  in 
the  Bottle  Gourd,  Bryony,  &c.,  they  are  dangerous  or  ac- 
tively poisonous.  The  officinal  Colocynth^  a  resinoid,  bitter 
extract  from  the  pulp  of  Cucumis  Colocynthis  (of  the  Le- 
vant, India,  &c.),  is  very  acrid  and  poisonous ;  and  Elaieri' 
unty  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  Squirting  Cucumber 
(Momordica  Elaterium  of  the  South  of  Europe),  is  stiU 
more  violent  in  its  efiects.  Momordica  Balsamina  (the  cul- 
tivated Balsam- Apple)  contains  the  same  principle  in  smaller 
quantity.    The  seeds  of  all  are  harmless. 

Gboup  17.  Otfaries  two  or  more  and  distinct,  or  partfy  untied ;  or 
combined  into  a  compound  pistil,  which  has  two  or  more  cdls 
with  the  placenta  in  the  axis,  or  is  sometimes  one<elled  with  par 
rietal  placenta,  Cafyx  free  from  the  ovary  or  more  or  less 
united  with  it.  Stamens  (mostly  definite)  and  petals  inserted  on 
the  cafyx.  Seeds  several  or  numeroiu,  with  a  straight  embryo  in 
the  midst  of  albumen. 

Order  64.  CRASSULACEiE.  Herbs,  or  slightiy  shrub- 
by plants,  mostly  fleshy  or  succulent ;  with  scattered  leaves, 
and  flowers  usually  in  cymes  or  racemes.  Calyx  of  three 
to  twenty  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  free  from 
the  ovaries,  persistent  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  rarely 
combined  into  a  monopetalous  corolla.  Stamens  as  many 
or  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals.  Pistils  alwa3rs  as  many  as 
the  sepals,  distinct,  or  rarely  (in  Penthorum  and  Diamorpha) 
partly  united :  ovaries  becoming  follicles  in  fruit,  several- 
seeded. 

Ex.  Sedum  (Stone-crop,  Orpine,  Live-for-ever),  Cras- 
sula  (Fig.  176- 184),  Sempervivimi,  or  House-Leek,  dec 
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Distinguished  by  their  symmetrical  flowers  (296).  These 
plants  are  remarkable  for  growing  upon  dry  rocks  in  the 
most  exposed  and  sun«bumt  places ;  and  are  very  tenacious 
of  life. 

Order  65.  SAXIFRAGACE^.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves.  —  Calyx  of  four  or  five  more 
or  less  united  sepals,  either  free  from  or  more  or  less  adhe- 
rent to  the  ovary,  persistent  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals, 
rarely  wanting.  Stamens  as  many,  commonly  twice  as 
many,  or  rarely  three  or  four  times  as  many,  as  the  sepals. 
Ovaries  mostly  two  (sometimes  three  or  four),  usually  united 
below  and  distinct  at  the  summit.  Seeds  numerous. — 
There  are  four  principal  divisions,  or  suborders ;  namely :  — 
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1.  Saxifrages.  Herbs.  Petals  imbricate  in  sestivation. 
Capsule  (when  tbe  carpels  are  united)  either  twoK^lled  with 
the  placentsB  in  the  axis,  or  one«celled  with  parietal  pla« 
centsB.  —  Ex.  Saxifraga,  Sullivantia  (Fig.  599),  Heuch^ra. 

2.  EsGALLONiBJB.  Shrubs.  Capsule  twcH^lled;  the  styles 
cohering  or  united  into  one.  —  Ex.  Escallonia  of  South 
America,  Itea. 

3.  Htdrangeje.  Shrubs.  Petals  valvate  in  estivation. 
Capsule  two  (rarely  five  to  ten)  celled :  the  styles  or  stig- 
mas distinct  or  united.  Stamens  sometimes  numerous.  — 
Ex,    Hydrangea,  Decumaria. 

4.  Philadelfhe£.  Shrubs.  Petals  convolute  in  aestiva- 
tion. Capsule  three  or  four-celled :  styles  more  or  less 
united.  Stamens  mostly  numerous.  Ex,  Philadelphus, 
the  Mock  Orange. — Of  little  consequence,  except  as  orna- 
mental plants.  The  roots  are  generally  astringent ;  power- 
fully so  in  Heuchera,  especially  in  the  common  H.  Ameri- 
cana (sometimes  called  Alum-Root). 

Group  18.  Ovary  compound^  two  (rartly  onty  threes  or  fiot)  edUd^ 
with  a  single  ovule  suspended  from  the  summU  of  each  cdl. 
Calyx  adherent^  xisually  completely  incorporated  unih  the  ovary. 
Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  (ttoice  as  many  in  Haxnamelis, 
and  numerotts  in  Fothergilla  only^  where  the  petals  are  want- 
ing), and  inserted  with  them  upon  the  throat  of  the  calyx  or  on 
epigynous  disk.  Seeds  with  a  small  embryo  in  the  midst  qf 
hard  albumen* —  Petals  mostly  valvate  in  estivation. 

Obdee66.  HAMAMELACEiE.  Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  alternate  simple  leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers 
often  polygamous.  —  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals, 
half  of  them  sterile ;  or  numerous,  and  the  petals  none. 
Summit  of  the  ovary  free  from  the  celyx:  styles  two,  dis- 
tinct    Capsules  cartilaginous  or  bony.     Seeds  bony. 

Ex.  Hamamelis  (Witch-Hazel),  Fothergilla.  A  small 
order  of  little  known  importance.    Hamamelis  ia  remaric- 
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able  for  flowering  late  in  autumn,  and  perfecting  its  fruit  the 
following  spring. 

Ori>eb  67.  UMBELLIFERiE.  Herbs,  with  hollow 
stems,  and  alternate,  dissected  leaves,  with  the  petioles 
sheathing  or  dilated  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  simple  or 
mostly  compound  umbels,  which  are  occasionally  contracted 
into  a  kind  of  head.  —  Calyx  entirely  coherent  with  the 
surface  of  the  two-carpellary  ovary ;  its  limb  reduced  to  a 
mere  border,  or  to  five  small  teeth.  Petals  five,  inserted 
with  the  five  stamens,  on  a  disk  which  crowns  the  ovary ; 
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ing  from  each  other,  and  often  from  a  slender  axis  (carpo' 
phore)^  into  two  indehiscent  carpeb  (called  mericttrps) : 
the  faces  by  which  these  cohere  receive  the  technical  name 
of  commissure :  they  are  marked  with  a  definite  number  of 
ribs  (juga),  which  are  sometimes  produced  into  wings :  the 
intervening  spaces  (intervals)^  as  well  as  the  commissure, 
sometimes  contain  canals  or  receptacles  of  volatile  oil,  called 
vUUb  :  these  are  the  principal  terms  peculiarly  employed  in 
describing  the  plants  of  this  difficult  family. 

Ex»  The  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Celery,  Caraway,  Anise,  Co- 
riander, Poison  Hemlock,  &c.,  are  common  representatives 
of  this  well  known  family.  Nearly  all  Umbelliferous  Plants 
are  furnished  with  a  volatile  oil  or  balsam,  chiefly  accumu- 
lated in  the  roots  and  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  fruit,  upon 
which  their  aromatic  and  carminative  properties  depend: 
sometimes  it  is  small  in  quantity,  so  as  merely  to  flavor  the 
saccharine  roots  which  are  used  for  food ;  as  in  the  Carrot 
and  Parsnip.  But  in  many  an  alkaloid  principle  exists, 
pervading  the  foliage,  stems,  and  roots,  especially  the  latter. 


FIG.  en.  Flower  of  Osmorriiln  looflitylto.   613.  Umbel  oft&e  nine  In  friHt: 
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which  renders  them  acrid-naicotic  poisons.  And  finally, 
many  species  of  warm  regions  yield  odorous  gum-resins 
(such  as  Gralbanum,  Assafoetida,  &c.),  which  have  active 
stimulant  properties.  The  stems  of  Celery  (Apium  graveo-  . 
lens),  which  are  acrid  and  poisonous  when  the  plant  grows 
•wild  in  marshes,  &c.,  are  rendered  innocent  by  cultivation 
in  dry  ground,  and  by  blanching.  Among  the  virulent 
acrid-narcotic  species,  the  most  famous  are  the  Hemlock 
(Conium  maculatum,  naturalized  in  this  country)  ;  and  Ci- 
cuta  maculata  (Ck>wbane,  Water  Hemlock)  of  this  country ; 
the  root  of  which  (like  that  of  C.  virosa  in  Europe)  is  a 
deadly  poison.  A  drachm  of  the  fresh  root  has  killed  a 
boy  in  less  than  two  hours. 

Order  68.    ARALIACEiE.    A  small  family,  scarcely 
differing  from  Umbelliferse  in  botanical  character,  except 
that  the  ovary  is  composed  of  more  than  two  carpels,  wl>^^ 
do  not  separate  when  ripe,  but  become  drupes  or  bett^® 
and  the  albumen  is  not  hard  like  horn,  but  only  fteahy*        ^^;^ 
Ex,    Aralia  (the  Spikenard,  the  Wild  SarsapanWc^^  ^V^ 
the  Angelica-tree),  Panax  (Ginseng),  and  Hedera  (the  ^^^V 
Their  properties  are  aromatic,  stimulanti  some^heit  ^ 


^-» 


no  «U  Flower  ©f  ^ 


«t8 
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Obdes  69.  CORNACE^.  Chiefly  trees  or  shrubs; 
with  the  leaves  almost  always  opposite,  destitute  of  stipules. 

Flowers  in  cymes,  some- 
times in  heads  surround- 
ed by  colored  involucres. 
Calyx  coherent  with  the 
two-celled  ovary ;  the  very 
small  limb  four-toothed. 
Stamens  four,  alternate 
'fl  with  the  petals.     Styles 

united  into  one.    Fruit  a 
two-celled  drupe. 

Ex.    Comus,  the  Dog- 
wood.   Chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  their   bitter  and 
astringent  bark,  which  in 
this  country  has  been  ad- 
vantageously    substituted 
for  Cinchona.      The    peculiar  principle   they  contain   is 
named  Comine.    Comus  Canadensis  (Fig.  619)  is  a  low 
and  herbaceous  species. 

Oeder  70.  LORANTHACEiE.  Half-shrubby  ever- 
greens, parasitic  on  trees  (64),  with  articulated  branches, 
opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  with  scarcely  any  apparent 
veins  and  no  stipules.     Flowers  sometimes  imperfect,  oc- 
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Ex.  Loranthus ;  Viscum,  the  Mistletoe,  which  is  apeta- 
lous.  —  The  berries  of  Mistletoe  yield  a  glutinous  substance, 
from  which  birdlime  is  made.     The  bark  is  astringent 


Division  n.  —  Monopetalous  Ezooenous  Plants.* 
Floral  envelopes  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla : 
the  petals  more  or  less  united  (corolla  gamopetalous,  299). 

CoNSFSCTtTS   OF   THE   GrOUPS  AND   OrDEBS. 

Groop  1.  Orary  coherent  with  the  calyx  (inferior),  two  to  ■eTend-celled, 
with  one  or  many  oToles  in  each  cell.  Seeds  albominoua.  Stamena 
inaerted  on  the  corolla. 

71.  Capritgliacba.  73.  Rubiacea. 

Groop  S.  Ovary  coherent  with  the  calyx,  one-celled  and  one-ovuled^  rarely 
three-celled  with  two  of  the  cells  empty.  Seeds  with  little  or  no 
albumen.    Stamena  inserted  on  the  corolla. 

*  Stamena  distinct    Seed  sospended. 
73.  Yalerianacea.  74.  Dipsacbjb. 

*  *  Stamena  syngenesioos.    Seed  erect. 

76.   COMPOSITJB. 

Group  8.  0?ai7  coherent  with  the  calyx,  with  two  or  more  cells  and 
naraerona  oyoles.  Seeds  albaminoos.  Stamens  inserted  with  the 
corolla  (epigynous) :  anthers  not  opening  by  pores. 

76.  LoBELiACEA.  77.  Campanulaceji. 

Group  4.  Oraiy  fVee  fh>m  the  calyx  (superior),  or  sometimes  coherent 
with  it,  with  two  or  more  cells  and  numerous  ovules.  Seeds  albumi- 
nous. Stamena  inserted  with  the  corolla,  or  rarely  coherent  with  ita 
baae,  aa  many,  or  twice  aa  many,  aa  ita  lobes :  anthera  mostly  opening 
by  pores  or  chinks. 

78.  Ericacba. 


*  Cucurbitacee,  placed  in  the  polypetalous  series,  are  com- 
monly monopetalous :  so  are  some  exotic  Crassolacee. 
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Group  5.  Oniy  ftee,  or  rarely  coherent  with  the  caljz,  MTenl-eelled, 
with  t  tingle  oyole  (or  tt  leait  a  single  aeed)  in  eaeh  cell.  Stainena 
definite  i  anthen  not  opening  by  pores.  —Trees  or  shrubs. 

79.  AguiFOLiACEib  80^.  Sttraoba 

80.  Ebknacba.  81.  Sapotacejb. 

Group  6.  Oraiy  free,  or  with  the  base  merely  coherent  with  the  tabe  of 
the  calyx,  one-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta.  Stamens  inserted 
into  the  regular  corolla  opposite  its  lobes !  which  they  eqaal  in  num- 
ber. 

89.  Mtrsimacea.  83.  Primulacu. 

Group  7.  Ovary  fVee,  one-celled  with  a  aingle  OTule }  or  two-celled  with 
seyeral  ovules  attached  to  a  thick  central  placenta.  Stamens  as  many 
as  the  lobes  of  the  regular  corolla  or  the  nearly  distinct  petals. 

84.  Plantaoinacea.  85.  Plumbaoinacea. 

Group  8.  Ovary  free,  one  or  two  (or  spuriously  four)  celled,  with  numerous 
ovules.  Corolla  bilabiate  or  irregular  j  the  stamens  inserted  upon  its 
tube,  and  mostly  fewer  than  its  lobes. 

*  Ovary  one-celled^  with  a  fVee  central  placenta. 

86.  Lentibulacbji. 

*  *  Ovary  one-celled,  with  parietal  placentae. 

87.  Orobanchaceje. 

«  •  «  Ovary  two-celled,  with  the  placenta  in  the  axis. 

88.  bignoniacea.  90.  acanthacb^. 

89.  Pedaliacea.  91.  Sorophulariacbji. 

Group  9.  Ovaiy  free,  two  to  four-lobed,  and  separating  or  splitting  into  as 
many  one-seeded  nuts  or  achenia.  Corolla  regular  or  irregular;  the 
stamens  inserted  on  its  tube,  equal  in  number  or  fewer  than  its  lobes. 

93.  Yerbenaceje.  93.  Labiate. 

94.  boraginacb^. 
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*  *  Ovaries  mostly  two  tnd  diBtinct,  at  least  in  fhiit 
102.  Apoctmacbjb.  103.  Asclepiadacea. 

Group  11.  Ovary  hee,  two-celled,  few-ovaled  ;  the  cells  of  the  fruit  one- 
seeded.  Corolla  regular  (sometimes  nearly  polypetaloas  or  wanting) ; 
the  stamens  (two)  fewer  than  its  lobes.  —  Shrubs  or  trees. 

104.  JasminaceuB.  105.  Oleacea. 

Group  1.  Ovary  coherent  with  the  calyx  (inferior)^  two  to  sever d- 
celled,  with  one  or  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  Seeds  aUmminotis, 
Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla, 

Obdeb71.  CAPRIFOLIACE^.  Mostly  shrubs,  often 
twining,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  —  Limb  of 
the  calyx  five  (rarely  four)  cleft  or  toothed.  Corolla  tu- 
bular or  rotate,  regular  or  irregular.  Stamens  as  many  as 
the  petals  of  vvhich  the  corolla  is  composed,  and  alternate 
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with  them,  or  rarely  one  fewer.  Fruit  mostly  a  berry  or 
drupe.    Seeds  pendulous. 

Ex.  The  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera,  Fig.  622,  623,  which 
are  prized  in  cultivation),  which  ha?e  usually  a  peculiar 
bilabiate  corolla  (309),  the  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus), 
Diervilla,  which  has  capsular  fruit,  &c.,  compose  the  tribe 
LoNicBBBJE,  characterized  by  their  tubular  flowers  and  fili- 
form style:  while  the  Elder  (Sambucus)  and  Viburnum, 
which  have  a  rotate  or  urn-shaped  corolla,  form  the  tribe 
Sambucbje.  These  plants  chiefly  belong  to  temperate  regions. 
They  are  generally  bitter,  and  rather  active  or  nauseous  in 
their  jproperties :  but  the  fruit  of  some  few  is  edible. 

Obdbb  72.  RUBIACEiE.  Shrubs  or  trees,  or  oAen 
herbs,  with  the  entire  leaves  either  in  whorls,  or  opposite 


n 
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and  furnished  with  stipules.  —  Calyx  sometimes  incomplete- 
ly united  with  the  ovary,  the  limb  four  or  five-cleft  or 
toothed,  or  occasionally  obsolete*  Stamens  as  many  as  the 
lobes  of  the  i*egular  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them.  Fruit 
various.  —  This  extensive  family  divides  into  two  suborders, 
to  which  a  third  may  be  appended,  which  differs  in  the 
nearly  free  ovary,  and  is  by  most  botanists  deemed  a  dis- 
tinct order. 

1.  Stellate.  Herbs,  with  the  leaves  in  whorls ;  but  all 
except  a  single  pair  are  generally  supposed  to  take  the 
place  of  stipules.  —  Ex.  Gralium,  Rubia  (the  Madder,  Fig. 
627),  dsc.,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  colder  parts  of  the 
world. 


848  Ml  636  687 

FIO.  6S6.  Redyotli  (HontoaU)  ccralM.  697,  6S8.  Hie  two  mmtib  of  ilowen 
that  dUferent  IndiTldualf  bear,  with  the  corolla  laid  open ;  one  with  the  itameoe 
at  the  baM,  the  other  at  the  ■umiiilt  of  the  tube :  the  lower  Dgare  shows  alio  a 
■ection  of  the  oTary.  6S9.  Croia  eection  of  an  anther,  mafnilied.  640.  Anther 
leea  enlarged,  opening  longitodinally.  641.  Caprale  with  the  calyx.  642,  643. 
Views  of  the  capsule  in  dehiscence.  644.  Diagram  of  a  cross  section  of  the  on- 
expanded  flower. 

35 
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2.  CiNCHONEJB.  Shrubs,  trees,  or  herbs ;  the  leaves  op- 
posite and  furnished  with  stipules,  which  are  very  various  in 
form  and  appearance.  —  Ex.  Cephalanthus  (Button-bush, 
Fig.  682),  Pinckneya,  Hedyotis  (Fig.  ^6),  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  tropical  genera.  Their  stipules  distinguish 
them  from  CaprifoliacesB. 

3.  LoGANisjB,  or  Spigeue£.  Leaves  opposite,  with  inter- 
mediate stipules.  Ovary  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  the 
persistent  cal3rz.  —  Ex.  Mitreola,  Spigelia,  Ccslostylis,  and 
other  genera  intermediate  between  Subiaces  and  Apocy- 
nace». 

Very  active,  and  generally  febrifugal  properties  prevail  in 
this  large  order.  The  roots  of  Madder  yield  a  most  im- 
portant dye  :  and  many  Graliums  have  a  similar  red  coloring 
matter. — The  division  Cinchones  furnishes  two  of  the 
most  valuable  known  remedial  agents,  namely,  Permian 
barky  or  Cinchona^  and  Ipecacuanha.  The  febrifugal  prop- 
erties of  the  former  depend  on  the  presence  of  two  alkalis, 
Cinchonia  and  Quiniaj  both  combined  with  Kinic  acid. 
The  Quinquina  harks^  which  are  derived  from  some  species 
of  Exostemma  and  other  West  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Bra- 
zilian genera,  contain  neither  cbchonia  nor  quinia.  The 
bark  of  Pinckne3ra  pubeus,  of  the  Southern  United  States, 
has  been  substituted  for  Cinchona.  —  The  true  Ipecacuanha 
]s  furnished  by  the  roots  of  Cephaslis  Ipecacuanha  of  Brazil 
and  the  mountains  of  New  Granada.  Its  emetic  principle 
(called  Emetina)  also  exists  in  Psychotria  emetica  of  New 
Granada,  which  furnishes  the  striated^  Uacky  or  Peruman 
Ipecacuanha.     Coffee  is  the  horny  seed  (albumen)  of  Cofiba 
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ceHed,  or  sometimes  with  two  empty  ceUs^  one-ovuled.  Seeds  with 
little  or  no  cdbumen.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla.  Fruit  a 
kind  ofachenium.  —  Flowers  commonly  crowded  into  heads. 

Order  73.  VALERIANACEiE.  Herbs  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  often  in  cymes  or  panicles. 
Limb  of  the  calyx  two  to  four-toothed,  obsolete,  or  else 
formbg  a  kind  of  pappus.  Corolla  tubular  or  funnel-form, 
sometimes  with  a  spur  at  the  base,  four  or  five-lobed.  Sta- 
mens distinct,  usually  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 
Ovary  with  one  perfect  cell  and  two  abortive  ones.  Seed 
suspended. 

Ex.  Valeriana,  the  Valerian ;  Fedia,  the  Lamb-lettuce 
(Fig.  645) :  the  latter  is  eaten  as  a  salad.     The  roots,  &c., 
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of  the  perennial  species  exhale  a  heavy  and  pecoliar  odor, 
hare  a  somewhat  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  are  antispasmodic 
and  vermifugal.  The  Valerian  of  the  shops  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Valeriana  officinalis  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  produces  a  peculiar  intoxication  in  cats.  The  roots  of 
y.  edulis  are  used  for  food  by  the  aborigines  of  Oregon. 
The  Spikenard  of  the  ancients,  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
medicine  as  well  as  a  perfUme,  is  the  root  of  Nardostachys 
Jatamansi  of  the  mountains  of  the  North  of  India. 

Order  74.  DIPSACEiE.  Herbs,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  sessile  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  in 
dense  heads,  which  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  —  Limb 
of  the  calyx  cup-shaped  and  entire  or  toothed,  or  forming  a 
bristly  or  plumose  pappus.  Corolla  tubular ;  the  limb  four 
or  iive*lobed,  somewhat  irregular.  Stamens  four,  distinct, 
or  rarely  united  in  pairs,  often  unequal.  Ovary  one-celled. 
Seed  suspended. 

Ex.  Dipsacus,  the  Teasel,  and  Scabiosa,  or  Scabious. 
All  natives  of  the  Old  World.  Some  are  cultivated  for  or- 
nament Tea9§U  are  the  dried  heads  of  Dipsacus  Fullo- 
num,  covered  with  stiff  and  spiny  bracts,  with  recurved 
points. 

Order  75.    COMPOSITE.    Herbs  or  shrubs ;  with  the 

flowers  in  heads  (compound  flowers  of  the  older  botanists), 

crowded  on  a   receptacle,  and  sur- 

.AAA.      ....        rounded  bv  a  set  of  bracts  (scaJes) 
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the  regular  corolla :  anthers  united  into  a  tube  {syngenesiouSy 
Fig.  650).  Style  two-cleft  Fruit  an  achenium  with  a 
single  erect  seed,  either  naked  or  crowned  with  a  pappus. 

—  This  vast  but  very  natural  family  is  divided  into  three 
sets  or  suborders,  namely  :  — 

1.  TxTBULiFLORJE.  Corolla  tubular  and  regularly  four  or 
five-lobed,  either  in  all  the  flowers  (when  the  head  is  discoid)  ^ 
or  in  the  central  ones  (those  of  the  disk)  only,  the  marginal 
or  ray-flowers  presenting  a  ligulate  or  strap-shaped  corolla. 
— Ex.  Liatris  (Fig.  651),  Eupatorium,  &c. ;  where  the  heads 
are  homogamousj  that  is,  the  flowers  all  tubular,  similar, 
and  perfect :  Helianthus  (Sunflower),  Helenium  ^Fig*  654), 
Aster,  &c. ;  where  the  heads  are  heierogamous ;  the  disk* 
flowers  being  tubular  and  perfect,  while  those  of  the  ray 
are  ligulate^  and  either  pistillate  only,  or  neutral  (306,  note), 
that  is,  destitute  of  both  stamens  and  pistils. 

2.  Labiatifloe^.     Corolla  of  the  disk-flowers  bilabiate. 

—  Ex,  Chaptalia  (the  only  one  of  the  United  States),  Mutisia, 
Chffitanthera,  &c.,  of  South  America. 

3.  LiGULiFLORA.  Corolla  of  all  the  flowers  (both  disk 
and  ray)  ligulate;  all  perfect  —  Ex.  The  DandeUon,  Let- 
tuce, Cichory,  &c. 

This  vast  family  comprises  about  a  tenth  part  of  all 
Flowering  Plants.  A  bitter  and  astringent  principle  pervades 
the  whole  order ;  which  in  some  is  tonic  (as  in  the  Cam* 
omile,  Anthemis  nobilis;  the  Boneset,  or  Thoroughwort, 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  &c.)  ;  in  others  combined  with 
mucilage,  so  that  they  are  demulcent  as  well  as  tonic  (as  in 
Elecampane,  and  Colts-foot) ;  in  many,  aromatic  and  ex* 
tremely  bitter  (such  as  Wormwood  and  all  the  species  of 
Artemisia)  ;  sometimes  accompanied  by  acrid  qualities,  as 
in  the  Tansy  (Tanacetum  vulgare),  and  the  Mayweed 
(Maruta  Cotula),  the  bruised  fresh  herbage  of  which  prompt- 
ly blisters  the  skin.  The  species  of  Liatris,  which  abound 
35* 
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in  terebinthine  juice,  are  among  the  reputed  remedies  f<x 
the  bites  of  serpents.    The  juice  of  Silphium  appears  to 


eM  687 


«61 


FIO.  651.  HMd  Of  Liatrte  ■qaarroM  (dlMold ;  tbe  llowan  til  tabalar  tnd  per- 
feet).  602.  The  nme,  with  the  Mftlee  of  one  side  of  the  Imbricated  toTolncre  re- 
mored ;  and  also  all  tbe  llowera  bat  one,  ihowlnf  the  naked  flat  receptacle.  683. 
PertioB  of  one  oflhe  plamoae  bristlei  of  tbe  capillary  pappua.  654.  Head  of  Hole- 
nlmn  antamnale  (beterogamoaa);  tbe  raya  neutral,  conelatinf  merely  of  a  llfolate 
corolla.  655.  The  nme,  with  the  flowen  all  removed  flrom  tbe  roandMi  recep- 
tade,  except  a  linflo  ditk-flower  and  one  or  two  raya:  tbe  rellexed  acalet  of  the 
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be  a  nearly  pure  resin.  The  leayes  of  Solidago  odora, 
which  owe  their  delightful  anisate  fragrance  to  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil,  are  infused  'as  a  substitute  for  tea.  From  the 
seeds  of  Sunflower,  and  several  other  plants  of  the  order,  a 
bland  oil  is  expressed.  The  tubers  of  Helianthus  tuberosus 
are  eaten  under  the  name  of  Jerusalem  artichokes.  True 
artichokes  are  the  fleshy  receptacle  of  Cynara  Scolymus. 
The  flowers  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  oflen  called  Saflron, 
yield  a  yellow  dye.  —  The  Liguliflors,  or  Cichoracese,  all 
have  a  milky  juice,  which  is  narcotic,  and  has  been  employ- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  opium.  The  bland  young  leaves  of  the 
Garden  Lettuce  are  a  common  salad.  The  roasted  roots  of 
the  Wild  Succory  (Cichorium  Intybus)  are  extensively  used 
in  France  as  a  substitute  for  coflee  :  and  the  roots  of  some 
species  of  Tragopogon  (Salsify,  Oyster-plant)  and  Scor- 
zonera  are  well  known  esculents. 

Group  3.  Ovan/  coherent  with  the  cab/Xy  two  to  seven-celled  (rarefy 
one-celledjf  with  numerous  ovules.  Seeds  albuminous.  Stamens 
inserted  with  the  corolla  upon  an  epigynous  disk :  anthers  not 
opening  by  pores. 

Osdsa76.  LOBELIACEiB.  Herbs  or  somewhat  shrub- 
by plants ;  of\en  yielding  a  milky  juice,  with  ahemate  leaves 
and  usually  showy  flowers.  —  Limb  of  the  corolla  five-cleft. 
Corolla  irregularly  five-lobed,  usually  appearing  bilabiate, 
cleft  on  one  side  nearly  or  quite  to  the  base.  Stamens  co- 
herent into  a  tube.  Stigma  fringed.  Fruit  capsular,  two 
or  three  (rarely  one)  celled,  many-seeded. 

Ex.  Lobelia  (Fig.  654,  bis),  Clintonia ;  the  latter  (Cali- 
fomian  annuals  not  uncommon  in  cultivation)  remarkable  for 
their  one-celled  pods,  with  two  parietal  placentae.  All  nar- 
cotico-acrid  poisons.  The  well  known  Lobelia  inflata  (Indian 
Tobacco)  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  artk^les  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  the  most  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  reckless 
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quacks  that  use  it.     Less  than  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
or  powdered  leaves  will  destroy  life  in  a  few  hours. 


698^  «S4'  •58' 

Order  77.  CAMPANULACEiE.  Herbs,  with  a  milky 
(slightly  acrid)  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  usually  showy 
flowers.  —  Limb  of  the  calyx  commonly  five-cleft,  per- 
sistent. Corolla  regular,  campanulate,  usually  five-lobed, 
withering.  Stamens  five,  distinct.  Style  furnished  with 
collecting  hairs.  Capsule  two  to  several-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

Ex,  Campanula  (Fig.  653,  bis).  Of  little  known  impor- 
tance, except  for  ornament. 
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Group  4.  Ovary  free  (superior),  or  someiimes  coherent  with  the 
cdtyx^  with  two  or  more  ceUs^  and  (usuaUy)  ntamerous  ovules. 
Seeds  idbuminous.  Stamens  inserted  with  the  corolla  (either 
hypogynous  or  epigynous\  or  rarely  adherent  to  its  base;  the 
anthers  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  its  lobes,  commonly  opening 
by  a  pore  or  chink.  —  Petals  sometimes  distinct. 

Order  78.  ERICACE^.  Shrulys  or  sometimes  herbs. 
Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so.  Stamens  mostly  distinct: 
anthers  two-celled,  oAen  appendaged.  Styles  and  stigmas 
united  into  one.  Seeds  usually  indefinite.  —  Some  botanists 
give  the  rank  of  orders  to  the  following  suborders. 


mi  mi  tn' 

1.  Vaccinib^.  Ovary  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
becoming  a  berry  or  a  drupe-like  fruit  —  Shrubs,  with  scat- 
tered leaves,  often  evergreen.  —  Ex,  Yaccinium  (Whortle- 
berry), Oxycoccus  (the  Cranberry). 

2.  Ericine-e.  Ovary  free  from  the  caljrx.  Fruit  cap- 
sular, sometimes  baccate  or  drupaceous.  Testa  conformed 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  seed.  —  Mostly  shrubs.  Lieaves  vari- 
ous, ^cerose  or  flat,  often  evergreen.  Petals  rarely  almost 
or  entirely  distinct  — Ex.  Erica  (Heath),  Kalmia,  Rhodo- 
dendron (Fig.  660),  Gaultheria  (Fig.  664),  Andromeda,  &c. 

FIG.  660,  bii.  Branch  of  RhododendroD  Lftpponlcnm.  661'.  Enlarged  (low«r, 
with  Its  pedicel  md  bracts.  662'.  Flower  with  the  corolla  ramored,  mora  en- 
larged.  663.  Capeole  oCR.  maxlmam,  opening  by  lepticfcial  dehlecence ;  the  Talrei 
breaking  away  ttom  the  penletent  axis,  or  columella. 
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8.  PtROLEiE.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyic.  Petals  dis- 
tinct or  nearly  so.  Fruit  a  capsule.  Seeds  with  a  loose 
cellular  testa,  not  conformed  to  the  nucleus.  —  Mostly  herbs. 
Lieaves  flat.  —  Ex.     Pyrola  (Fig.  675),  Chimaphila,  Galax. 


PIO.  684.  Oaaltherla  proeambww  (WintergreeB,  dec),  668.  The  enlarglic 
Cftlyz  In  the  Immatare  frnit.  666.  Vertical  leetlOD  of  the  pnlpy  or  berry-like  ealyz 
and  the  included  captnle  (the  aeedt  remored  from  the  placenta  In  one  ceU).  667. 
RortaontaLsection  of  the  tame,  showing  the  flTe-oelled  eapmile,  with  a  plaoenta 
proceed  Inf  from  the  Inner  angle  of  each  cell.    668.  Section  of  a  eeed,  magnliled. 


ir.^^t_i_—    ^«mrv^-.i.*. 
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4.  MoNOTBOFEJB.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx.  Petals 
distinct  or  united.  Anthers  opening  longitudinally,  or  by 
transverse  chinks.  Fruit  a  capsule.  Seeds  with  a  loose  or 
winged  testa.  —  Parasitic  herbs,  destitute  of  green  color, 
and  with  scales  instead  of  leaves.  —  Ex.  Monotropa  (Fig. 
682). 


In  this  widely  diffused  order  the  bark  and  foliage  is  gen- 
erally astringent,  often  stimulant  or  aromatic  from  a  volatile 
oil  or  a  resinous  matter,  and  not  seldom  narcotic.  Thus,  the 

FIO.  675.  Pyrola  ehlorantha,  reduced  in  aixe.  676.  Enlarged  (lower.  677.  Magw 
.nifled  euunen.  678.  Piatil.  679.  Croee  section  of  the  capenle.  680.  A  highly 
magnified  teed.  681.  The  nucleoa  removed  from  the  looae  cellnlar  teata,  and 
dlTlded,  showing  the  rery  minute  embryo. 

FIG.  682.  Monotropa  nniflora.  663.  A  petal.  684.  Capsule,  with  the  stamens. 
685.  Transrerse  section  of  the  same:  the  thick  and  lobed  placenu  corered  with 
Tety  minute  seeds. 
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leaves  of  Rhododendron  (Big  Laurel,  Boee-Bay,  dro.),  of 
Kalmia  (called  Laurel  and  Calico-bush  in  the  Northern,  and 
Ivy  in  the  Southern  States),  and  all  the  related  plants,  are 
deleterious  (being  stimulant  narcotics),  or  suspicious.  The 
honey  made  from  their  flowers  is  sometimes  poisonous. 
The  Uva-Ursi  and  the  Chimaphila  (Pipsissewa)  are  the 
chief  medicinal  plants  of  the  order.  The  berries  are  gen- 
erally edible  (Whortleberries,  Wintei^reen,  &c.).  Many 
are  very  ornamental  plants. 

Group  5.  Ovary  free^  or  rarefy  coherent  with  the  cafyx^  severtd- 
celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  ceil.  Seeds  with  or  tntkottt 
dUntmen,  Stamens  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  regular  [sometimes 
almost  pofypetalous)  corolla^  as  many,  or  two  to  fottr  times  as 
many,  as  its  lobes:  anthers  not  opening  by  pores  or  chinks. — 
TVees  or  shrubs. 

Obdbr79.  AQUIFOLIACEJE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  com- 
monly with  coriaceous  leaves,  and  small  axillary  flowers. 
—  Calyx  of  four  to  six  sepals.  Corolla  four  to  six-parted 
or  cleft :  the  stamens  as  many  as  its  seguments  and  alter- 
nate with  them.  Ovary  two  to  six-celled ;  the  cells  with  a 
single  suspended  ovule.  Fruit  drupaceous,  with  two  to  six 
stones  or  nucules. 

Ex.  Ilex  (the  Holly),  Prinos,  &c.  The  bark  and  leaves 
contain  a  tonic,  bitter,  extractive  matter.  The  leaves  of  a 
species  of  Ilex  are  used  for  tea  in  Paraguay :  and  the 
famous  black  drink  of  the  Creek  Indians  b  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  Ilex  vomitoria  (Cassena) ;  which  are  still  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States. 

Ordee  80.  EBENACEJE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  destitute 
of  milky  juice,  with  alternate,  mostly  entire,  leaves ;  often 

Order  EPACRIDACEuE,  which  takes  the  plaee  of  Heaths 
in  Australia,  esseotially  differs  from  Erieacee  only  in  the  one- 
celled  anthers.    Many  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
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with  polygamous  flowers.  —  Calyx  three  to  six-cleft,  free 
from  the  ovary.  Corolla  three  to  six-cleft,  often  pubescent 
Stamens  twice  to  four  times  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  Ovary  three  to  several-celled ;  the  style  with  as 
many  divisions.    Fruit  a  kind  of  berry,  with  bony  seeds. 

Ex.  Diospyros ;  the  Persimmon  (Fig.  686  -  690).  The 
fruit,  which  is  extremely  austere  and  astringent  when  green, 
is  sweet  and  eatable  when  fully  ripe.  The  bark  is  power- 
fully astringent.  Ebontf  is  the  wood  of  D.  Ebenus  and 
other  African  and  Asiatic  species. 


Oedbr  80».  STYRACACEiE.  Shrubs  or  trees  with 
perfect  flowers.  —  Calyx-tube  either  coherent  with  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  or  with  its  whole  surface.  Styles  and  stigmas 
perfectly  united  into  one.    Stamens  more  or  less  united. 

Ex.  Styrax,  Halesia,  Hopea,  or  Symplocos.  Some 
yield  a  ficagrant,  balsamic  resinous  substance ;  such  as  Storax 
and  Benzoin,  containing  Benzoic  acid.  The  sweet  leaves 
of  our  Hopea  tinctoria  aflbrd  a  yellow  dye. 

Oeder  81.  SAPOTACEJE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
with  a  milky  juice ;  the  leaves  alternate,  entire,  coriaceous, 
the  upper  surface  commonly  shbing.     Flowers  perfect, 

FIO.  686.  Peribet  flower  of  Dloipyrot  YiTfinfua,  Uie  Peraliiunon.  687.  The 
oorolla,  laid  open,  and  atameiia.  688.  The  fruit.  689.  fleetloii  through  the  ftiUt 
and  bony  aeedi.    690.  Vertloal  aection  of  a  aeed.    691.  The  detached  embryo. 

36 
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axillary,  usually  in  clusters.  —  Calyx  four  to  eight-parted. 
Ck>rolla  four  to  eight  (or  many)  cleft  Stamens  distinct, 
commonly  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  half 
of  them  fertile  and  opposite  the  lobes,  the  others  mere  ste- 
rile filaments  and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ; 
the  latter  rarely  wanting;  the  fertile  stamens  sometimes 
more  numerous :  anthers  extrorse.  Ovary  four  to  eight- 
celled,  with  a  single  ascending  ovule  in  each  cell.  Styles 
united  into  one.     Fruit  a  berry.     Seeds  with  a  bony  testa. 

Ex,  Achras,  Chrysophyllum,  Bumelia  of  the  Southern 
United  States.  The  fruit  of  many  species  is  sweet  and 
eatable ;  such  as  the  Sapodilla  Plum,  the  Marmalade,  the 
Star-Apple,  and  other  West  Indian  species.  The  large 
seeds,  particularly  of  some  kinds  of  Bassia,  yield  a  bland 
fixed  oil,  which  is  sometimes  thick  and  like  butter,  as  in 
the  Chee  of  India  (B.  butyracea),  and  the  African  Butter- 
tree,  or  Shea,  described  by  Mungo  Park. 

Group  ($.  Ouaryfree  {superior)^  or  its  hose  rarefy  coherent  with 
the  tube  of  the  cah/x,  onercelled  with  a  free  central  placenta! 
Ovules  commonfy  indefinite.  Seeds  aHmminous.  Stamens  tn- 
serted  upon  the  tube  of  the  regular  corolla  opposite  its  lobes^ 
which  they  equal  in  number. 

Order  82.  MYRSINACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
with  alternate  coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  often  dotted  with 
glands,  and  a  drupe  or  berry,  frequently  perfecting  only 
one  or  few  seeds.  —  Nearly  all  tropical  (Ardisia,  Myrsine). 

Order  83.  PRIMULACEiB.  Herbs,  with  opposite, 
whorled,  or  alternate  leaves,  often  with  naked  scapes  and 
the  leaves  crowded  at  the  base.  —  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft 
or  toothed,  usually  persistent  Corolla  rotate,  hypocrateri- 
form^  or  campanulate.  Style  and  stigma  single.  Fruit 
capsular :  the  Beshy  central  placenta  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  cell.    Seeds  usually  numerous  and  amphitropous. 
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Ex.    Primula  (Primroee),  Cyclamen.     Anagallis  (Fig. 
699).   In  Samolus,  the  cal3rx  coheres  with  the  hase  of  the 


ovary,  and  there  is  a  row  of  sterile  filaments  ocovxp-cVO^^  \j^^' 
normal  position  of  the  first  set  of  stamens,  ncLrn^Vv^^  ^^^^^"^ 
nate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.    Of  little  oona^(^^ 
except  for  their  beauty.  >  ^ 

FIQ.  692.    Prifflula  pwilla.     699.  The  ooroIlB  remored;  Itm     «ut>o   iai3    ^^^ 
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Group  7.  Ovary  free  {superior)^  one<dled^  with  a  single  atule 
suspended  by  a  funiculus  which  arises  from  the  base  of  the  cell; 
or  two<elled  with  one  to  several  ovules  attached  to  a  thick  central 
placent€t.  Seeds  aUnmdnotLS.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 
the  regular  corolla  or  the  nearly  distinct  petals,  either  altemaU 
with  or  opposite  them,  —  Herbs,  or  rardy  suffrutescent  plants, 

Obdbr  84.  PLANTAGINACE^  Chiefly  low  herbs, 
with  small  spiked  flowers  on  scapes,  and  ribbed  radical 
leaves. — Calyx  four-cleft,  persistent.  Corolla  tubular  or 
urn-shaped,  membranaceous  and  persistent ;  the  limb  four- 
cleft.  Stamens  four,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
alternate  with  its  segments ;  the  persistent  filaments  long 
and  flaccid.     Ovary  two-celled :   style   single.     Capsule 
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(pyxis)  membranaceous,  opening  by  circumscissile  dehis- 
cence ;  the  cells  one  to  several-seeded. 

Ex,  Plantago,  the  Plantain,  or  Ribgrass  (Fig.  701),  is  the 
principal  genus  of  the  order. 

Ohder  85.  PLUMBAGINACEiE.  Perennial  herbs,  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants ;  with  the  flowers  oflen  on  simple 
or  branching  scapes ;  and  the  leaves  crowded  at  the  base, 
entire,  mostly  sheathing  or  claspbg.  —  Calyx  tubular,  plait- 
ed, flve-toothed,  persistent  Corolla  hypocrateriform,  with 
a  five*parted  limb,  the  five  stamens  inserted  on  the  recepta- 
cle opposite  its  lobes  (Plumbago) ;  or  else  of  five  almost 
distinct  unguiculate  (scarious  or  coriaceous)  petals,  with  the 
stamens  inserted  on  their  claws  (Statice,  &c.)  I  In  the 
former  case  the  five  styles  are  united  nearly  to  the  top  ;  but 
in  the  latter  they  are  separate !  Ovary  one-celled,  with  a 
sbgle  ovule  pendulous  from  a  strap-shaped  funidulus  which 
rises  from  the  base  of  the  cell.  Fruit  an  utricle,  or  opening 
by  five  valves. 

Ex.  Statice  (Marsh  Rosemary,  Sea  Lavender),  and 
Armeria  (Thrift,  Fig.  707) ;  sea-side  or  saline  plants.  The 
Statices  have  astringent  roots ;  none  more  so  than  those  of 
our  own  Marsh  Rosemary  (S.  Caroliniana),  one  of  the  best 
and  most  intense  astringents  of  the  materia  medica. 

Gfoup  8.  Owxry  free  {superior)^  one  or  two  {or  sptarioush/four) 
cdled,  with  numerous  ovules.  Corolla  bilabiate,  or  more  or  less 
irregular;  the  stamens  inserted  upon  its  tube,  and  mostly  fewer 
than  its  lobes. 

Order  86.  LENTIBULACEiE.  Herbs,  growing  in 
water,  or  wet  places,  with  the  flowers  on  scapes  ;  the  leaves 
either  submersed  and  dissected  into  filiform  segments  re- 
sembling  rootlets,  and  commonly  furnished  with  air-bladders 
to  render  them  buoyant;  or,  when  produced  in  the  air, 
entire  and  somewhat  fleshy,  clustered  at  the  base  of  the 
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scape.  Flowers  showy,  very  irregular.  —  Calyx  of  two 
sepals,  or  unequally  five-parted.  Corolla  bilabiate,  person- 
ate ;  the  very  short  tube  spurred.  Stamens  two,  inserted 
on  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla :  anthers  (Hie-celled.  Ovary 
one-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta !  bearing  numerous 
ovules.     Fruit  a  capsule.     Seeds  destitute  of  albumen. 

Ex,    Utricularia  (Bladder- wort),  Pinguicula.    Unimpor- 
tant plants. 

Oeder  87.    OROBANCHACEiE.     Herbs,  destitute  of 
green  foliage,  and  with  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  parasitic 


714  718  718  710 

Fro.  71S.  Brandi  of  Bpiphegiu  VtrglnianB  (Beech-droiM),  nearly  of  Uie  natml 
■lie  1  Che  lower  flowers,  with  short  Imperlbct  corollas,  alone  prodnelnf  ripe  seeds. 
TIS.  A  flower  enlarged.    714.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  same.     716.  Lonfl- 
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on  the  roots  of  other  plants :  the  flowers  solitary  or  spicate. 
— Caljrx  persistent,  four  or  five-toothed  or  bilabiate.  Corol- 
la withering  or  persistent,  with  a  bilabiate  or  more  or  less 
irregular  limb.  Stamens  four,  didynamous.  Ovary  one- 
celled,  with  two  parietal  placentsB !  which  are  often  two- 
lobed,  or  divided.  Capsule  inclosed  in  the  persistent  corolla. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  minute.  Embryo  minute  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  albumen. 

Ex.  Orobanche,  Epiphegus  (Beech-drops),  &c.  As- 
tringent, bitter,  and  escharotic.  The  pulverized  root  of 
Epiphegus  (thence  called  Cancer-root)  is  applied  to  open 
Cancers. 

Order  88.  BIGNONIACEiE.  Mostly  trees,  or  climb- 
ing or  twining  shrubby  plants,  with  large  and  showy  flowers, 
and  opposite,  simple,  or  mostly  pinnately-compound,  leaves. 
— Calyx  five-parted,  two-parted,  or  bilabiate,  often  spa- 
thaceous.  Corolla  with  an  ample  throat,  and  a  more  or  less 
irregular  five-lobed  or  bilabiate  limb.  Stamens  five,  of 
which  one,  and  often  three,  are  reduced  to  sterile  filaments 
or  rudiments :  when  four  are  fertile  they  are  didynamous. 
Ovary  two-celled,  with  the  placentse  in  the  axis ;  the  base 
surrounded  by  a  fleshy  ring  or  disk.  Capsule  woody  or 
coriaceous,  pod-shaped,  two-valved,  many-seeded.  Seeds 
oommonly  winged,  destitute  of  albumen.  Cotyledons  folia- 
ceous. 

Ex.  Bignonia  (Trumpet  Creeper),  Catalpa ;  and  other 
tropical  genera.  Of  little  known  importance,  except  as  or- 
namental plants. 


Order  GESNERIACEiE,  consisting  of  tropical  herbs,  with 
green  foliage  and  showy  flowers,  the  calyx  often  partly  adherent 
to  the  ovary,  agrees  with  Orobanchaceae  in  the  parietal  placenta- 
tion;  by  which  both  are  distinguished  from  all  other  orders  of 
this  group. 
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Order  89.  PEDALIACEiE.  Usually  viscid  herbs, 
difiering  from  BignoniacesB  by  their  few  and  wingless  seeds ; 
the  fruit  indurated  or  drupaceous,  oAen  two  to  four-homed, 
sometimes  perforated  in  the  centre  from  the  dissepiments  not 
reaching  the  axis  before  they  diverge  and  become  placenti- 
ferous,  and  spuriously  four  to  eight-celled  by  the  various 
cohesion  of  parts  of  the  placentsB  with  the  walls  of  the 
pericarp. 

Ex.  Martynia  (Unicorn-plant),  and  some  other  tropical 
plants. 

Order  90.  ACANTHACEJE.  Herbs  or  shrubby  plants, 
with  bracteate,  often  showy,  flowers,  and  opposite,  simple 
leaves,  without  stipules.  —  Calyx  of  five  sepals  united  at  the 
base,  or  combined  into  a  tube,  persistent.  Corolla  bilabiate, 
or  sometimes  nearly  equally  five-lobed  :  aestivation  twisted. 
Stamens  four  and  didynamous,  or  only  two,  the  anterior 
pair  being  abortive  or  obsolete.  Ovary  two-celled,  with  the 
placentSB  in  the  axis,  often  few-ovuled.  Seeds  (sometimes 
only  one  or  two  in  each  cell)  usually  supported  by  hooked 
processes  of  the  placenta,  destitute  of  albumen. 

Ex.  Acanthus,  Dicliptera,  Thunbergia :  the  greater  part 
tropical.    Many  are  ornamental. 

Order  91.  SCROPHULARIACEiE.  Herbs,  or  some- 
times  shrubby  plants ;  with  opposite,  verticillate,  or  alternate 
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Ex.  Scropbularia,  Verbascum  (Mullein,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  nearly  regular  corolla,  with  five  perfect  sta- 
mens), Linaria  and  Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon),  &c.  —  The 
plants  of  this  large  and  important  order  are  generally  to  be 
suspected  of  deleterious  (bitter,  acrid,  or  drastic)  properties. 
The  most  important  medicbal  plant  is  the  Fox-glove 
(Digitalis  purpurea),  so  remarkable  for  its  power  of  low- 
ering the  pulse.  Numerous  species  are  cultivated  for  or- 
nament 


FIO.  735.  finnch  of  0«rardia  pnrpiuwft.     Tsa.  Corolla  of  the   i»m.K«zr«j  tt*^*^ 
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Group  9.  Ovary  free  (superior),  either  two  to  four-lobed  and  in 
fruit  forming  as  many  one-seeded  achenia  or  little  nuts ;  or  else 
entire  and  drupaceous,  including  as  many  one-seeded  nucules, 
sometimes  dry  and  separcide :  hut  the  cells  never  more  than  twO' 
ovuled.  Corolla  regular  or  irregular;  the  stamens  inserted  upon 
its  tube,  equalling  its  lobes,  or  fewer  in  number. 

Order  92.  VERBENACEiE.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  even 
trees  in  the  tropics,  mostly  with  opposite  leaves. — Calyx 
tubular,  four  or  five-toothed,  persistent  Corolla  bilabii^ 
or  the  four  or  five-lobed  limb  more  or  less  irregular.  Sta- 
mens mostly  four  and  didynamous,  occasionally  only  two. 
Ovary  entire,  two  to  four-celled.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate, 
or  dry,  and  splitting  into  two  to  four  indehiscent  one-seeded 
portions.     Seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

Ex,  Verbena  (Vervain,  Fig.  734-741)  is  the  principal 
representative  in  cooler  regions.  There  are  many  others  in 
the  tropics,  mostly  trees ;  one  of  which  is  the  gigantic  Indian 


Flo.  T94  and  TSi.    Flower  of  •  Varbeaa  MlHfad.    796.  TV  MroUa  U 
V87.  PIrtU.   188.  The  tnH,  798.  Ctom  Motioa  oTUieyoiwf  fMt  ud  the  contalead 


•  MtiA*     «BlA     lla 
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Teak  (Tect^na  grandis),  remarkable  for  its  very  heavy  and 
durable  wood,  which  abounds  in  silex.  The  leaves  of  the 
Aloysia  citriodora  of  the  gardens  yield  an  agreeable  per- 
fume.    Others  are  bitter  and  aromatic. 

Obder  93.  LABIATiE.  Herbd,  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  quadrangular  stems,  and  opposite  or  sometimes 
whorled  leaves,  replete  with  receptacles  of  volatile  oil. 
Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymules  (280),  rarely  soli- 
tary. —  Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  five-toothed  or  cleft,  or 
bilabiate.  Corolla  bilabiate.  Stamens  four,  didynamous,  or 
only  two,  one  of  the  pairs  being  abortive  or  wanting.  Ovary 
deeply  four-lobed ;  the  style  proceeding  from  the  base  of 
the  lobes.  Fruit  consisting  of  four  (or  fewer)  little  nuts  or 
achenia,  included  in  the  persistent  calyx.  Seeds  with  little 
or  no  albumen. 


^47 


yiO.  74S,  FIOWV  or  Q|^-  ^  i^  .^.^rd^^^  ^     •**    ^^v^t*"*  ^ 
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Ex.  The  Sage,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Th3rme,  Mint,  dzc., 
are  familiar  representatives  of  this  universally  recognized 
order.  Their  well  known  cordial,  aromatic,  and  stomachic 
qualities  depend  upon  a  volatile  oil,  contained  in  glandular 
receptacles  which  abound  in  the  leaves  and  other  herbaceous 
parts,  with  which  a  bitter  principle  is  variously  mixed.  None 
are  deleterious. 

Order  94.  BORAGINACEiE.  Herbs,  or  sometimes 
shrubby  plants;  with  round  stems,  and  alternate,  rough 
leaves ;  the  flowers  oflen  in  one-sided  clusters  (275),  which 
are  spiral  before  expansion.  —  Calyx  of  five  leafy  and  per> 
sistent  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  regular. 
Corolla  regular ;  the  limb  five-lobed,  often  with  a  row  of 
scales  in  the  throat.    Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the 


PIO.  759.    MyoMtfs,  or  Forget-me-not.    760.  The  route  coroHt  laid  open ; 
ehowlDf  the  ecalee  of  the  throat,  and  the  abort  atamena.    761.  The  plaUl,  with  Ita 


ronr-lobed  oTanr.    7fi2.  The  calvx  In  flmit :  twn  nf  th*  litti*  i 
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corolla  and  alternate  with  them.  Ovary  deeply  four-lobed, 
the  style  proceeding  from  the  hase  of  the  lohes,  which  in 
fruit  become  little  nuts  or  hard  achenia.  Seeds  with  little 
or  no  albumen. 

Ex.  Borago  (Borage),  Lithospermum,  Myosotis  (Fig. 
759),  Cynoglossum  (Hound Vtongue),  Heliotropium,  &c.  — 
In  Echium,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  somewhat  irregular, 
and  the  stamens  unequal.  Innocent  mucilaginous  plants 
with  a  slight  astringency :  hence  demulcent  and  pectoral ; 
as  the  roots  of  the  Comfrey  (Fig.  764).  The  roots  of  An- 
chusa  tinctoria  (Alkanet),  and  Batschia  canescens  (used  by 
the  aborigines  under  the  name  of  Puccoon),  yield  a  red 
dye.  —  Several  are  showy  plants  ;  and  some  Heliotropiums 
are  cultivated  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  their  blossoms. 

Groap  10.  Ovary  free  (superior),  either  comjxnmd  or  the  carpeh 
distinct,  with  several  or  numerous  (rarely  solitary)  ovules  in  each 
ceU.  Fruit  capsular,  follicular^ or  baccate.  Corolla  regular; 
the  stamens  inserted  upon  its  tube,  as  many  as  its  lobes,  and  alter^ 
note  with  them* 

Order  95.  HYDROPHYLLACEiE.  Herbs,  usually 
with  alternate  and  lobed  or  pinnatifid  leaves ;  the  flowers 
mostly  in  cymose  clusters  or  unilateral  racemes.  —  Calyx 
five-cleft,  with  the  sinuses  oflen  appendaged,  persistent. 
Corolla  usually  furnished  with  scales  or  honey-bearing 
grooves  inside;  the  ^we  stamens  inserted  into  its  bas€f. 
Ovary  with  two  parietal  placentae,  which  sometimes  project 
into  the  cell  and  separate  from  the  walls,  often  appearing 
like  a  kind  of  inner  pericarp  in  the  capsular  fruit.  Styles 
united  into  one.  Seeds  few,  crustaceous.  Embryo  small, 
in  cartilaginous  albumen. 

Ex,  Hydrophyllum,  Nemophila,  and  Phacelia;  nearly 
all  North  American  plants,  some  of  them  handsome  in  cul- 
tivation. 

37 
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Okdbb  96.  HYDROLEACEiE.  Herbs,  or  slightly 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  often  with 
spines  in  their  axils.  —  Calyx  five-cleft.  Stamens  five,  in- 
serted on  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  one-celled,  with 
two  large  and  projecting  parietal  placentse,  or  two-celled  by 
their  meeting  in  the  axis,  with  very  numerous  ovules :  styles 
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Order  97.  POLEMONIACE^.  Herbs,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves,  and  panicled,  corymbose,  or  clus- 
tered  flowers.  —  Caljrx  five-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  five-lobed 
limb,  imbricated  or  twisted  in  sestivation.  Stamens  five, 
often  unequal.  Ovary  three-celled,  with  a  thick  axis,  bearing 
few  or  numerous  ovules:  styles  united  into  one:  stigmas 
three.  Capsule  three-valved,  loculicidal;  the  valves  also 
usually  breaking  away  from  the  thick  three-cornered  central 
column  which  bears  the  seeds.  Embryo  straight,  in  fleshy 
or  homy  albumen. 


Ex.  Polemonium  (Greek  Valerian ) ,  Phlox,  Gilia.  Chiefly 
American  ;  many  are  very  common  ornamental  plants. 

Order  98.  DIAPENSIACE^.  Low,  prostrate,  and 
tuAed  suflruticose  plants  ;  with  crowded  and  evergreen 
heath-like  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  flowers.  —  Calyx  of 

FIG.  T74.  Flowert  of  PoIemoDiQin.  77A.  Flowen  of  Phlox.  776.  Corolla 
laid  open,  ahowiog  the  itamena  oneqaally  Interted  on  iti  tube.  777.  Pistil  of  the 
rama.  778.  CroM  tectlon  of  the  capiale  of  Polemoniam.  779.  Croia  aeetlon  of 
a  inagnifled  seed.  78S.  Perpendfcalar  section  of  the  same.  784.  Magnified  em- 
bryo. 780.  Croaa  aeetlon  of  the  dehiscent  capanle  of  Collomla.  781,  782.  Capanle 
of  Lepiodactylon. 
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five  imbricated  sepals,  persistent  Stamens  five,  with  peta- 
loid  filaments,  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  five-lobed  corol- 
la: anthers  transversely  two-valved.  Ovary  three-celled, 
with  several  or  many  ovules  in  each  cell :  styles  united  into 
one.  Capsule  three-valved,  loculicidal.  Seeds  pitted,  am- 
phitropous,  albuminous.  Embryo  with  a  slender  radicle, 
and  very  short  cotyledons. 


Ex,  The  order  consists  of  Diapensift,  of  the  colder  parts 
of  Europe  and  North  America;  and  Pyxidanthera  (Fig. 
785),  growing  in  the  Pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey,  &c. 

Okder  99.  CONVOLVULACEiE.  Twining  or  trail- 
ing  herbs  or  shrubs,  often  with  milky  juice  ;  the  leaves  al- 
ternate, and   the    flowers  showv.  —  Calvr   of  five   senals. 
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distinct.  Capsule  two  to  four  (or  by  obliteration  one)  celled ; 
the  valves  falling  away  from  the  persistent  dissepiments 
(septifragal).  Seeds  large,  with  a  little  mucilaginous  albu- 
men :  embryo  curved,  and  the  foliaceous  cotyledons  crum- 
pled. 


^ 


79S  TIB  791  798  TIB         7M 

Ex.  Convolvulus  (Morning  Glory,  Bindweed).  They 
all  contain  a  peculiar  strongly  purgative  resinous  matter, 
which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  acrid,  milky  juice  of  their 
thickened  or  tuberous  roots.  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  and  other 
Mexican  species,  furnish  the  JcHap  of  the  shops.  The  more 
drastic  Scamtnony  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  C.  Scam- 
monia  of  the  Levant.  There  is  much  less  of  this  in  those 
of  Convolvulus  panduratus  (Mechameck,  Man-of-the-Eartb, 
Wild  Potato-vine) :  while  those  of  C.  macrorhizus  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  sometimes  weigh  forty  to  fifty 
pounds,  are  farinaceous,  with  so  slight  an  admixture  of  the 
peculiar  resin  as  to  be  quite  inert;  as  is  also  the  case  with 

FIG.  792.  CoDTolTaliw  porporeai.  783.  The  piatil.  794.  Section  of  the  cap- 
nle,  and  of  the  two  leede  in  each  eell.  795.  Capenle  (reduced  In  else),  when  Mie 
Talvee  haTe  (hllen  away  flnom  the  dlaeepimeata ;  and  one  of  the  leeda.  79B.  Bfag- 
Dlfled  eroea  tectlon  of  a  eeed.  797.  Bmhryo,  with  the  leaf-like  two-lohed  co«yto> 
done  ipread  oat.    798.  Same,  with  the  two  cotyledons  eepanted  and  laid  open. 

37* 
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the  Batatas,  the  Sweet  Potato,  an  important  article  of  food. 
—  To  this  family  the  following  may  be  appended  as  sub- 
orders :  — 

1.  DicHONDRBJB.  Ovaries  two  to  four,  either  entirely 
distinct  or  with  their  basilar  styles  united  in  pairs.  —  Creep- 
ing plants,  with  axillary  and  scape-like  one-flowered  pedun- 
cles.—  Ex.  Dichondra. 

2.  CxJscuTiNBJB.  Ovary  two-celled ;  the  capsule  opening 
by  circumscissile  dehiscence  or  bursting  irregularly.  Em- 
bryo filiform,  and  spirally  coiled  in  fleshy  albumen,  destitute 


7»  8M 
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Obdbb  100.  SOLANACEiE.  Herbs,  or  shrubby  plants, 
with  a  watery  juice,  and  alternate  leaves.  Inflorescence 
often  supra-axillary:  pedicels  without  bracts.  —  Calyx  of 
four  or  five  more  or  less  united  sepals,  mostly  persistent. 
Corolla  regular,  sometimes  a  little  irregular,  plaited  in  aesti- 
vation. Ovary  two-celled,  with  the  placentae  in  the  axis : 
styles  and  stigmas  united  into  one.  Fruit  a  many-seeded 
capsule  or  berry.  Embryo  mostly  curved,  in  fleshy  albu- 
men. 


Solanum  (Potato),  Ni^^..j,a.  'I^^  ^^^^"^  ^^  "^^K^^ 
is  spuriously  four-celled.  ^^  j^.  .  £she&  ^tom  Soxo^Yw^^  ^ 
riaceae  by  their  regular  flo^re  ^^^^^^it«  ^  ^sXWclWotv,  ^^vx<^' 
ulant  narcotic  properties  t^^^  ^°^   ,  ^     o»r4e^ ;    ^^^   ^^^^ 


rxl^tf^ri    -violenl 
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Diger),  the  Belladonna  (Atropa  Belladonna),  the  Thorn- 
apple  or  Jamestown  Weed  (Datura  Stramonium),  and  the 
Bittersweet  (Solanum  Dulcamara) ;  the  last  only  riightlj 
narcotic.  Yet  }he  herries  of  some  Solanums  are  eatable 
when  cooked  (as  Tomatoes,  the  Egg-Plant,  &c.),  and  the 
starchy  tubers  of  the  Potato  are  an  important  article  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  Capsicum 
annuum  ( Cayenne  pepper)  are  purely  stimulant* 

Order  101.  GENTIANACEiE.  Herbs,  with  a  watery 
juice  ;  the  leaves  almost  always  opposite  and  entire.  Flow- 
ers showy.  —  Calyx  of  usually  four  or  five  persistent,  more 
or  less  united  sepals.  Corolla  mostly  twisted  in  aestivation ; 
the  stamens  inserted  on  its  tube.  Ovary  one-celled,  with 
two  parietal,  but  oAen  introflexed,  placentse ;  styles  united, 
or  none.  Capsule  many-seeded.  Seeds  with  fleshy  albu- 
men and  a  minute  embryo. 
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Ex.  Gentiana,  Sabbatia,  Frasera  (the  American  Colum* 
bo),  MeDjanthes ;  the  latter  (called  Buck-Bean)  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  order  in  its  compound  leaves,  and  a  few 
other  characters.  —  A  pure  bitter  and  tonic  principle  {Gen" 
tianine)  pervades  the  whole  order.  Grentiana  lutea  of  Middle 
Europe  furnishes  the  ofRcinal  Gentian^  for  which  almost 
any  of  our  species  may  be  substituted.  Many  are  very 
ornamental  plants. 

Order  102.  APOCYNACEiE.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
with  milky  juice,  and  opposite  entire  leaves,  without  stipules. 
—  Calyx  five-cleft,  persistent  Corolla  five-lobed,  twisted 
in  aestivation.  Filaments  distinct;  the  anthers  sometimes 
slightly  connected.  Ovaries  two,  distinct,  or  rarely  united, 
but  their  styles  or  stigmas  combined  into  one:  in  fruit 
usually  forming  two  follicles.  Seeds  often  with  a  coma, 
albuminous. 

Ex,    Apocynum   (Dog's-bane,  Fig.  821),  Vinca  (Pen- 
winkle)  ;  and  a  great  number  of  tropical  shrubs  and  trees- 


"^«'-^l«r»um 
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In  all,  the  juice  is  drastic  or  poisonous,  and  oflen  yields 
Caoutchouc;  which  in  Sumatra  is  obtained  from  Urceola 
elastica.  The  well  known  Nux  vomica  is  the  se^  of  Stiych- 
nos  Nux-Tomica  of  India.  S.  toxifera  yields  the  famous 
Woorari  poison  of  Guiana.  One  kind  of  Upas  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  S.  Tieute  in  Java.  The 
poisonous  principle  in  all  these  plants  is  an  alkaloid,  called 
Strychnia, 

Obder  103.     ASCLEPIADACE^.    Herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  milky  juice,  and  opposite  entire  leaves ;  dififering  from 


880  888  811  838S 

FIG.  836.  Flower-bnd  of  the  oommon  Milkweed  (Aecleplaii  ComiitO.   8S7. 1 
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the  preceding  order,  as  they  do  from  all  other  Exogenous 
plants,  by  the  peculiar  connection  of  the  stamens  with  the 
stigma,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  pollen  into  wax-like  masses, 
which  are  attached  in  pairs  to  five  glands  of  the  stigma,  and 
removed  from  the  anther-cells  usually  by  the  agency  of  in- 
sects. Fruit  consisting  of  two  follicles.  Seeds  usually  with 
a  silky  coma. 

Ex.  Asclepias  (Milkweed,  Wild  Cotton).  The  juice  of 
A.  tuberosa  (Pleurisy-root,  Butterfly-weed)  is  not  milky. 
In  all  it  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  contains  caoutchouc. 


the  large  ■tlgma  eommon  to  the  two,  from  the  englee  of  the  peltate  ■nmmit  of 
which  the  pairs  of  pollen-  maaiei,  detached  from  the  anther  oella,  hang  by  their 
■talka  or  caodide  from  a  gland.  881.  An  anther,  (torn  which  the  hooded  appendage 
ia  cut  away.  832.  One  more  magnified :  Ita  two  pollen-maaiea  itill  in  the  open 
cells,  bat  attached  by  their  stalks  each  to  one  of  the  glands,  to  which  a  pollen- 
mass  of  an  acQacent  stamen  on  each  side  is  already  similarly  attached.  8SS.  One 
of  these  pairs  of  pollen*masses  separate.  (834.  Pollen-masses  of  Asclepias  incar- 
nate, connected  by  their  emitted  pollen-tubes  (835^  836,  much  magnified)  with  the 
stigma.  837.  Section  through  the  stigma  and  into  one  of  the  styles,  showing  the 
course  of  the  pollen  tubes.)  888.  Fruit  ((bllicle)  of  the  Common  Milkweed. 
838.  Cross  section  of  the  last,  in  an  early  state.  838  s.  Detached  placenta  in 
fruit,  covered  with  seeds.  840.  Seed  (cut  across),  with  its  coma.  841.  Section  of 
the  seed  as  it  lies  in  840,  parallel  with  the  cotyledons.  843.  Vertical  seotlon  of 
the  seed  perpendicular  to  the  ftce  of  the  cotyledons. 
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Groap  11.  Ovary  free  {superior)^  two-celled^  mth  one  to  three 
ovules  in  each  cell :  in  fruit  one  or  two-seeded.  Corolla  regular^ 
sometimes  nearly  polypetalous,  occasionally  wanting.  Stamens 
two,  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  inserted  on  its  tube  or 
upon  the  receptacle,  —  Shrubs  or  trees. 

Order  104.  JASMINACE^.  Consists  of  a  few 
Asiatic  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
diflering  from  the  following  by  the  imbricated  or  twisted 
sestivation  of  the  hypocrateriform  corolla,  erect  seeds,  &c. 

Ex,  Jasminum,  the  Jessamine.  —  Cultivated  for  orna- 
ment, and  for  their  very  fragrant  blossoms. 

Order  105.  OLEACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site leaves,  either  simple  or  pinnate. — Calyx  persistent 
Corolla  four-cleft,  or  of  four  separate  petals,  valvate.  Sta- 
mens mostly  two.  Fruit  by  suppression  usually  one-celled 
and  one  or  two-seeded. 

Ex.  Olea  (the  Olive),  and  Chionanthus  (Fringe-tree), 
where  the  fruit  is  a  drupe.  Syringa,  the  Lilac,  which  has 
a  capsular  fruit  Fraxinus,  the  Ash ;  where  the  fruit  is  a 
samara,  the  flowers  are  polyamous,  and  often  destitute  of 
petals.  Olive  oil  is  expressed  from  the  esculent  drupes  of 
Olea  Europsea.  The  bark,  like  that  of  the  Ash,  is  bitter,  as- 
tringent, and  febrifugal.  Manna  exudes  from  the  trunk  of 
Fraxinus  Omus  of  Southern  Europe,  &c. 


Division  m.  —  Apbtalous  Exogenous  Plants. 

Corolla  none  ;  the  floral  envelopes  consisting  of  a  single 
series  (calyx),  or  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 
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Groap  S.    Flowen  perfeet,  or  rifely  pdygtBioiit,  with  t  regular  and  often 
petaloid  oaljz.    Ovulei  ■olitarj  ia  each  oyaiy  or  cell.   Embryo  curved 
or  coiled  aroimd  mealy  albumen,  rarely  in  the  axis.  —  Chiefly  herba. 
*  Ovary  one-celled,  with  a  aingle  ovule. 

107.  Chenopodiace^.         109.  Amaranthaob^. 

108.  ScLERANTHACEiV.  110.   NtCTAOIMACE^. 

Ul.   PQLTGONACBiB.    ' 

*  *  Ovary  leveral-celled^  coniisting  of  a  whorl  of  aeveral  one-ovuled 

carpela. 

112.   PHYTOLACCACEiB. 

Group  3.  Flowera  perfect,  eometimes  polygamoua  or  dicBcioua,  not  dia- 
pobed  in  amenta,  with  a  regular  and  more  or  leaa  petaloid  calyx.  Ova- 
ry one-celled,  or  rarely  two-ce]led,  with  one  or  fbw  ovulea  in  each 
cell :  but  the  fWiit  one-eelled  and  one-eeeded.  Embryo  not  coiled 
around  albumen. — Treea  or  ahruha. 

*  Style  or  atigma  one, 

113.  liAURACBil.  115.   ThTMELACBJE. 

114.  Saiitalac^ji.  116.  Eleaomac^^. 

*  *  Stylea  or  atigmaa  two,  divergent 

117.  Ulmacba 

Group  4.  Flowera  perfect,  entirely  destitute  of  calyx  aa  well  aa  corolla. 
Embryo  minute,  incloaed  in  the  aao  of  the  amnios  at  the  apex  of  the 
albumen.  — Herbs  or  auffrutescent  planta. 

118.  SaururageJB. 

Group  5.  Flowers  perfect  or  diclinous,  fVeqaently  destitute  of  both  calyx 
and  corolla.  —  Submersed  or  floating  aquatic  herbs. 

*  Flowers  monoecious.    Fruit  one-celled,  qne-aeeded. 

110.  Cbratophyllacb^. 

•  *  Fl9W9n  |»o«^7  perfect    Fruit  four-oelled|  four-aeeded. 

120.   CaLIiITRICHACES. 

»  •  •  Flowers  mostly  perfect    Copeolo  seveial-ceUed,  aeveral-eeeded. 

Idl.   PODOSTEMAOEA 
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Group  7.  Flowers  monoBciom  or  dicBciouB ;  tbe  sterile,  and  fireqoeDtly  tbe 
fertile  also,  in  amenta,  or  in  heads  or  spikes.  Orary  often  two  to  seT- 
eral-celled,  Imt  the  fhiit  always  one-celled. — Trees,  shmbs,  or  (only 
in  Urticaces)  herbs. 

*  Frolt  drapaceoos ;  the  epicaip  fibrous  or  coriaoeons.    Caljz  adherent 

124.  JuOLANDACCiB.  . 

*  •  Fruit  a  nut,  iuTolucrate.    Calyx  adherent 

125.  CUPULIFER^. 

•  •  *  Fruit  one-seeded,  indehiscent    Fertile  and  sterile  flowers  both  in 

amenta,  and  entirely  destitute  of  calyx. 

126.  Myricace^.  127.  Betulacea. 

•  •  •  •  prnit  dehiscent,  many-seeded.    Seeds  with  a  coma.    Fertile  and 

sterile  flowers  both  in  amenta,  and  destitute  of  calyx. 

128.  Salicacea 

•  «  •  •  «  pfgjt  ^  QUI  or  1^  two-celled  and  few-aeeded  capsule.  Fertile  and 

sterile  flowers  both  in  amenta,  and  destitute  of  calyx. 
129.  Balsamiflu^.  130.  Platanaceje. 


«•••*•  pruit  an  achenium,  often  inclosed  in  a  baccate  calyx.  Flowen 
rariously  disposed,  sometimes  collected  in  fleshy  heads. — Juice  milky, 
when  trees  or  shrubs., 

131.  Urticaces. 

Group  1.  JFlatoers  perfect^  with  a  conspicuous  or  petaloid  calyx: 
and  an  ovary  of  several  cells  with  numerous  ovules  in  each.  — 
Herbs  or  climbing  shrubs* 

Order  106.  ARISTOLOCHIACEiE.  Herbaceous,  or 
climbiDg  shrubby  plants ;  tbe  alternate  leaves  often  with 
leafy  stipules.  Flowers  brown  or  greenisb,  usually  solitary. 
—  Calyx-tube  more  or  less  united  with  the  ovary ;  the  limb 
valvate.  Stamens  six  to  twelve,  epigynous,  or  adherent  to 
the  base  of  the  short  and  thick  style.     Stigmas  radiate. 
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Capsule  or  berry  three  to  six-celled,  many-seeded.    Em- 
bryo minute,  in  fleshy  albumen. 


Ex.  Asarum  (Wild  Ginger,  Canada  Snake-root,  Fig.  843), 
Aristolochia  (Virginia  Snake-root) ;  pungent,  aromatic,  or 
stimulant  tonics ;  generally  termed  Snake-roots,  being  re- 
puted antidotes  for  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes. 

Groap  2.     Floxoers  ferfect^  or  rardy  polygamous^  with  a  regular 
and  often  petaloid  calyx,  and  a  one-celled  and  one-owled  o-oary^ 
Or  dse  with  a  whorl  of  one-ovtded  carpels.    Embryo  curved  or 
Coiled  around  the  outside  of  mealy  albumen^  or  spiral^  rardy  in 
ihe  axis,  —  Mostly  herbs, 

Obdbb  107.      CHENOPODIACE^.      Chiefly    weedy 
^^i-bs,  with  alternate  and  more  or  less  fleshy  leaves^  and 
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small  flowers.— Calyx  sometimes  tubular  at  the  base,  per* 
sistent ;  the  stamens  as  many  as  its  lobes,  or  fewer,  and  in* 
sorted  at  their  base.  Ovary  with  a  single  ovule  arising  from 
its  base.     Fruit  an  utricle. 

Ex.   Chenopodium,  Atriplex,  Beta  (the  Beet),  ^.    Sea- 
side plants,  or  common  weeds  :  some  are  pot-herbs,  such  as 


Spinach ;  a  few  are  cultivated  for  their  esculent  roots ;  as 
the  Beet,  which  contains  sugar.  Soda  is  largely  extracted 
from  the  maritime  species,  especially  from  those  of  Salsola 
and  Salicomia  (Samphire,  Glass-wort).  Chenopodium  aa- 
thelminticum  yields  the  Worm^eed  ail. 

Order  108.  SCLERANTHACEiE  consists  of  one  or 
two  insignificant  weeds  (Scleranthus) ;  which  differ  from 
niecebracese  in  the  absence  of  stipules,  and  from  Chenopo- 
diaceas  in  the  number  of  the  stamens  (commonly  double  the 

FIO.  848.  Part  of  the  iplka  of  Salicornia  herbacea :  tha  flowara  placed  thna  to- 
galhar  in  azcaTationa  of  the  item,  protected  by  a  fleahy  acale.  849.  Separata 
flower.  850.  A  flower  of  Blltam,  with  Ita  fleahy  calyx  and  alnfle  ataaeia. 
8Al.  Same,  more  enlarged,  with  the  thickened  jaiey  calyx  (80S)  remored.  85S.  T1i« 
ripe  ihiit.  864.  Same,  diTlded  rertlcally,  showing  the  embryo  coiled  arooad  tbe 
central  albomen.  855.  Flower  of  Chenopodiom  album  (common  Gooeefbot). 
859.  Section  of  the  aame,  mora  enlarged.  857.  Section  of  the  otride  and  aand, 
ahowfag  the  embryow    858.  Calyx  of  lalaola  kaU  (Saltwort),  In  fruit,  wttia  Ha 
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lobes  of  the  calyx),  and  their  insertion  on  the  throat  of  the 
indurated  tube. 

Oedeb  109.  AMARANTHACEiE.  Herbs,  with  oppo- 
site or  alternate  leaves ;  the  flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or 
dense  clusters,  imbricated  with  dry  and  scarious  bracts 
which  are  usually  colored.  —  Calyx  of  three  to  five  sepals, 
which  are  dry  and  scarious,  like  the  bracts.  Stamens  five 
or  more,  hypogynous,  distinct  or  monadelphous :  anthers 
frequently  one-celled.  —  Otherwise  nearly  as  in  Chenopo- 
diaceas. 

Ex,  Amaranthus,  Gorophrena,  &c.  —  Weeds.  A  few 
Amaranths  are  cultivated  for  their  dry  and  enduring  richly- 
colored  flowers. 

Obdee  110.  NYCTAGlNACEiE.  Herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves  ;  distinguished  by  their  tubular  and  in- 
fundibuliform  calyx,  the  upper  part  of  which  resembles  a 
corolla,  and  at  length  separates  from  the  base,  which  hardens 
and  incloses  the  one-celled  and  indurated  achenium-like 
fruit     Stamens  hypogynous. 

Ex,  Mirabilis  (Four-o^clock) ;  which  has  an  involucre 
exactly  like  a  calyx,  while  the  latter  resembles  the  corolla 
of  a  Morning  Glory.     Plants  of  warm  latitudes. 

Oedeb  111.  POLYGONACE^.  Herbs  with  alternate 
leaves ;  remarkable  for  their  stipules  (ochresB,  176),  which 
usually  form  sheaths' around  the  stems  above  the  leaves,  and 
for  their  orthotropous  ovules.  Stamens  definite,  inserted  on 
the  calyx.  Fruit  achenium-like,  compressed  or  triangular. 
Embryo  curved,  or  nearly  straight,  applied  to  the  outside 
(rarely  in  the  centre)  of  starchy  albumen. 

Ex,  Polygonum,  Rumex  (Dock,  Sorrel),  Rheum  (Rhu- 
barb). The  stems  and  leaves  of  Rhubarb  and  Sorrel  are 
pleasantly  acid:  while  several  Polygonums  (Knot-weed, 
Smart-weed,  Water  Pepper,  &c.)  are  acrid  or  rubefacient. 
38» 
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The  farinaceous  seeds  of  P.  Fagopyrum  (the  Buckwheat) 
are  used  for  food.    The  roots  of  most  species  of  Rhubarb 


are  purgative:  but  it  is  not  yet  known  what  particular 
species  of  Tartary  yield  the  genuine  officinal  article. 

Order  112.    PHYTOLACCACEiE.    Chiefly  represent- 
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Group  3.  Flowers  perfect,  or  sometimes  polygamous,  not  disposed 
in  amentSj  furnished  loith  a  regvlar  and  often  peialoid  cah/x. 
Ovary  one  (rarely  two)  celled,  with  solitary  ovules,  or  at  least  a 
single  seed  in  each  cell.  Embryo  not  coiled  around  albumen,  — 
Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs. 

Order  113.  LAURACEJE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  their  margins  entire.  Flowers  sometimes 
polygamo-dioecious.  —  Calyx  of  four  to  six  somewhat  united 
sepals,  which  are  imbricated  in  two  series,  free  from  the 
ovary.     Stamens  definite,  but  usually  more  numerous  than 

FTO.  865, 866.  Phytolacca  dccandra  (Poke).  867.  A  flower.  868.  Unripe  fruit, 
869.  CroM  Mction  of  therame,  a  liiUe  enlarged.  870.  Mafnified  teed.  871.  Sec- 
tion oT  the  lame  acroee  ihe  embryo.  872.  Vertical  section,  ehowlng  the  embryo 
coiled  aroond  the  albamen  into  a  ring.    873.  Bfagnifled  detached  embryo. 
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the  sepals,  ioserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx :  a\iAera  two 
to  four-celled,  opening  by  recurved  valves  (347) !  Fruit  a 
berry  or  drupe,  the  pedicel  often  thickened.  Seed  with  a 
large,  almond-like  embryo,  destitute  of  albumen. 

Ex,    Laurus,  Sassafras,  Benzoin.     All  aromatic  plants, 
almost  every  part  abounding  in  warm  and  stimulant  volatile 


874 

oil,  to  which  their  qualities  are  due.  Camphor  is  obtained 
from  Camphora  officinarum  of  Japan,  China,  &c.  Cinna* 
mon  is  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum ;  Cassia 
Bark^  of  Cinnamomum  aromaticum  of  China.  The  aro- 
matic bark  and  wood,  and  the  very  mucilaginous  leaves  of 
our  own  Sassafras,  are  well  known.  Our  Benzoin  odorifer- 
um  is  the  Spice-wood,  or  Fever-bush.  Laurus  nobilis  is  the 
true  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay.  Persea  gratissima,  of  the  West 
Indies,  bears  the  edible  Avocado  pear. 
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lobed.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  cal3rx,  and  op* 
posite  them,  inserted  on  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Oniles  one 
to  severaL  Fruit  indehiscent,  crowned  with  the  limb  of  the 
oalyx.    Seed  albuminous. 

Ex.    Comandra,  Pyrularia,  6cc.    The  fragrant  Sandal' 
wood  is  obtained  from  several  Indian  and  Polynesian  species 


of  Santalum.  The  timber  of  our  Nyssas  (especially  the 
Black  Gum-tree,^.)  is  remarkable  for  the  toughness  of  the 
interlaced  fibres,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  split  the  trunks. 
The  acid  berries  give  the  name  of  Sour  Gum  to  N.  capitata. 
T%e  large  seeds  of  Pyrularia  oleifera  (Bufiklo-tree,  Oil-nut) 
3rield  a  copious  fixed  oil. 

Order  115.  THYMELACE^.  Shrubby  plants,  with 
perfect  flowers,  and  a  very  tough  bark ;  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  family  by  the  tube  of  the  petaloid  calyx  be- 
ing free  from  the  (one-ovuled)  ovary  ;  its  lobes  imbricated 
in  ffistivation,  and  the  pendulous  seed  destitute  of  albumen. 

FIO.  880.  Branch  of  Comandra  nmbellata.  881.  Enlaifed  flower  laid  open. 
88S.  Vertical  leccion  of  a  flower.  883.  One  of  the  aefmenu  of  the  calyx,  en- 
larfed,  ahowiaff  the  tuft  of  haira  whiek  connecta  ica  aartkoa  with  the  anther ! 
884.  The  flrait,  reduced  In  aiae. 
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Stamens  often  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  in- 
serted upon  its  tube  or  throat 

Ex,  Daphne,  &c.,  of  Europe  and  Middle  Asia ;  and  Dirca 
(Leather-wood,  Moose-wood,  Wickopy),  which  is  the  only 


North  American  genus.  The  tough  bark  is  acrid,  or  even 
blistering,  and  is  also  useful  for  cordage.  The  reticulated 
fibres  may  be  separated  into  a  kind  of  lace  in  the  Lagetta, 
or  Lace-bark  of  Jamaica.  The  fruit  of  all  the  species  is 
deleterious. 

Order  116.  ELEAGNACEiE.  Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  the  flowers  more  commonly  dioecious,  the  leaves  either 
opposite  or  alternate ;  readily  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
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Order  117.  ULMACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  a 
watery  juice,  and  alternate  rough  leaves,  furnished  with 
deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or  fasci- 
cles, rarely  solitary,  perfect  or  polygamous.  —  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  four  or  five-cleft,  free  from  the  ovary ;  the  lobes 
imbricated  in  sestivation.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  base  of 
the  calyx,  as  many  as  its  lobes  and  opposite  them,  sometimes 
more  numerous.  Ovary  one  or  two-celled,  with  a  single 
suspended  ovule  in  each:  styles  or,  stigmas  two.  Fruit 
one-celled  and  one-seeded,  either  a  samara  or  a  drupe. 

888  884  898 
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paceous  fruit,  and  cuired  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen.  The 
Elms  are  fine  timber-trees  :  the  inner  bark  yields  an  abun- 
dant mucilage  in  U.  fulva,  the  well  known  Slippery  Ehn. 
The  drupes  of  Celtis  are  sweet. 

Group  4.  Fhwert  perfect^  destitute  <^  calyx  at  well  as  eoroUa 
{acMamydeoua).  Etnbryo  minute^  wduded  in  the  persistent  sqq 
qf  the  amnios  at  the  apex  qf  the  albumen ! — Herbs  or  suffhAes- 
centplarUs, 
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Obdeb  118.  SAinaURACEiE.  Herbs  (growing  in 
swampy  places),  with  the  stems  jointed  at  the  nodes ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  with  somewhat  sheathing  petioles ; 
the  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes.  Stamens  definite.  Ovary 
composed  of  three  to  five,  more  or  less  united,  few-ovuled 
carpels,  with  distinct  styles  or  stigmas.  Capsule  or  berry 
with  usually  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  Embryo  heart- 
shaped. 

Ex.    Saururus  (Lizard's-tail).  —  Slightly  pungent  plants. 

Group  5.  Submersed  or  Jloati$ig  aquatic  herbs.  Flowers  either 
perfect  or  diclinous^  bracteate  or  ifwotuerate^  but  commonly  dcs- 
titute  ^f  cahfx  as  weU  as  corolla.  Ovary  simple^  or  of  two  to 
four  combined  carpels. 

Ordeb  119.  CERATOPHYLLACEiE  consists  of  the 
single  genus  Ceratophyllum  (growing  in  ponds  and  streams 
in  many  parts  of  the  world) ;  distinguished  by  the  whorled 
and  dissected  leaves  with  filiform  segments;  the  flowers 
monoecious,  and  sessile  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves ;  the  sta- 
mens indefinite,  with  sessile  anthers ;  and  the  simple  one- 
celled  ovary,  which  forms  a  beaked  achenium  in  fruit,  con- 
taining an  orthotropous  suspended  seed,  with  four  cotyle- 
dons !  and  a  manifest  plumule. 

Order  PIPERACE-^,  a  chiefly  tropical  order  of  Group  4 ; 
diflfering  from  Saururacese  principally  in  the  one-celled  simple 
ovary,  with  a  solitary  ovule  (fruit  a  berry),  extrorse  anthers ;  the 
leaves  often  opposite  or  whorled ;  the  jointed  steins  sometimes 
woody,  but  scarcely  exhibiting  annual  layers.  They  all  possess 
stimulant,  aromatic,  tod  pungent  qualities ;  the  common  Pepper 
(the  dried  berries  of  the  Indian  Piper  nigrum)  representing  the 
ordinary  properties  of  the  order.  The  intoxicating  Betd  of  the 
Malays  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Piper  Betle.  The  Ava  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  from  which  an  inebriating  drink 
ia  made,  is  Piper  methysticum. 
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Oeder  120.  CALLITRICHACEj:,  formed  of  the  (Eu- 
ropean and  North  American)  genus  Callitriche ;  aquatic 
annuals,  with  opposite  entire  leaves;  the  axillary  flowers 
(either  perfect  or  moncecious)  with  a  two-leaved  involucre, 


but  entirely  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla ;  the  stamen  one 
(or  rarely  two),  hypogynous,  with  a  slender  filament,  and  a 
reniform  one-celled  anther;  the  ovary  four-lobed,  four- 
celled,  indehiscent  in  fruit;  the  seeds  albuminous. 

Order  121.  PODOSTEMACEiE  comprises  a  few 
(American  and  Asiatic)  aquatics,  with  the  aspect  of  Mosses 
or  Hepaticffi ;  their  small  flowers  arising  from  a  kind  of 
spathe ;  the  calyx  often  entirely  wanting ;  the  stamens  fre- 
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pound  pistil,  and  also  achlamjdeous,  or  with  an  obsolete 
cal3rx.  But  other  genera  have  a  regular  calyx  both  to  the 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers;  and  a  few  are  likewise 
provided  with  petals.  —  Ovary  of  two  to  nine  more  or  less 
united  carpels,  coherent  to  a  central  prolongation  of  the 
axis :  styles  distinct,  oflen  two-clefl.  Fruit  capsular,  separ- 
ating into  its  elementary  carpels,  or  cocci  (usually  leaving 
a  persistent  axis),  which  commonly  open  elastically  by  one 
or  both  sutures.  Seed  with  a  lai^  embryo  in  fleshy  alba- 
men,  suspended. 

Ex,  Euphorbia  (Spurge),  Croton,  Buxus  (the  Box).  Acrid 
and  deleterious  qualities  pervade  this  large  order,  chiefly 
resident  in  the  (usually)  milky  juice.  But  the  starchy  ac- 
cumulations in  the  rhizomas,  or  underground  portions  of 
the  stem,  as  in  the  Mandioc  or  Cassava  (Janipha  Manihot) 
of  tropical  Americc^  are  perfectly  innocuous,  when  freed 
from  the  highly  poisonous  juice  by  washing  and  exposure 
to  heat  The  starch  thus  obtained  is  the  CassavOj  which, 
when  granulated,  forms  the  TapiocQ  of  commerce.  The 
farinaceous  albumen  of  the  seed  is  also  innocent ;  and  the 
fixed  oil  which  it  frequently  contains  is  perfectly  bland.  But 
the  oil  procured  by  expression  abounds  in  the  juices  of  the 
embryo  and  integuments  of  the  seed,  and  possesses  more 
or  less  active  properties.  The  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis 
yield  the  Castor  oil :  and  those  of  Croton  Tiglium,  and 
some  other  Indian  species,  yield  the  violently  drastic  Crth^ 
ton  oU  or  Oil  of  Tiglium.  Some  plants  of  the  family  are 
most  virulent  poisons;  as,  for  example,  the  Manchineal* 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  (Hippomane  Manicella),  which  is 
said  even  to  destroy  persons  who  sleep  under  its  shade ;  and 
a  drop  of  the  juice  falling  upon  the  hand  produces  an  in- 
stantaneous blister.  —  The  hairs  of  some  species  (such  as 
Jatropha  stimulosa)  sting  like  Nellies. — The  hard  and 
close-grained  wood  of  the  Box  is  invaluable  to  the  wood* 
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engraver.  —  The  purple  dye  called  Tamsole  is  derived 
from  Crozophora  tinctoria. — Another  most  important  pro- 
duct of  this  order  is  Caoutchouc^  which  is  yielded  by  various 
plants  of  different  families ;  but  the  principal  supply  of  the 
article  (that  of  Demarara  and  Surinam)  is  furnished  by  the 
tree  named  Hevea  Guianensis  by  Aublet,  the  Siphonia 
elastica  of  Persoon. 

Order  123.  EMPETRACE^.  Low,  shrubby  ever- 
greens, with  the  aspect  of  Heaths ;  the  leaves  crowded  and 
acerose,  with  small  (dioecious  or  polygamous)  flowers  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  —  Calyx  consisting  of 
regular  imbricated  sepals,  or  represented   by  imbricated 


^w 


bracts.     Stamens  few.     Ovary  three  to  nine-celled,  wV^  ^ 
single  erect  ovule  in  each  cell :  style  short  or  none  i  s\ig?^ 
lobed  and  oAen  laciniated.    Fruit  a  drupe,  with  three  U>  ^^ 


Wvrk-v  niir*iilAjQ.       ^oo/?a  nllinminniia. 
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Group  7.  Flowers  numctcunu  or  dutdous ;  the  HerUe^  and 
time$  the  fertile  also^  in  amenU^  or  in  heads  or  spikes,  either 
fttmished  wiih  a  cahfx,  or  achlamydeous.  Ovary  one  to  seoerair 
eeUedt  h\U  the  fruU  ahoays  one-etlled  (except  in  Liquidambar). 
—  Trees  or  shrubs^  or  (in  Urticacee)  herbs, 

Obdbe  124.  JUGLANDACE-^.  Trees,  with  alternate 
pinnated  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  monoecious.  — 
Sterile  flowers  in  aments,  with  a  membranous  irregular 
calyx,  and  indefinite  stamens.  Fertile  flowers  few,  clus- 
tered, with  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  incompletely  two  to 
four-celled  but  one-ovuled  ovary,  the  limb  small,  three  to 
five-parted ;  sometimes  with  as  many  small  petals.  Fruit 
drupaceous ;  the  epicarp  fibrous-fleshy  and  coherent,  or  else 
coriaceous  and  dehiscent :  endocarp  bony.  Seed  four-lobed, 
without  albumen,  oily. 

Ex.  Juglans  (Walnut,  Butternut),  Cary^  (Hickory,  Pec- 
can,  &c.).  —  The  greater  part  North  American.  The  tim- 
ber is  valuable;  especially  that  of  Black  Walnut,  for  its 
rich  dark  brown  color  when  polished ;  that  of  Hickory,  for 
its  great  elasticity  and  strength.  The  young  fruit  is  acrid : 
the  often  edible  seeds  abound  in  a  drying  oil. 

Oeder  125.  CUPULIFEILE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  and  simple  straight-veined  leaves,  and  deciduous 
stipules.  Flowers  usually  monoecious. — Sterile  flowers  is 
aments,  with  a  scale-like  or  regular  cal3rx,  and  the  stamens 
one  to  three  times  the  number  of  its  lobes.  Fertile  flowers 
solitary,  two  to  three  together,  or  in  clusters,  furnished  with 
an  involucre  which  incloses  the  fruit  or  forms  a  capsule  at 
its  base.  Ovary  inserted  on  the  calyx,  and  crowned  by  its 
minute  or  obsolete  limb,  two  to  six-celled  with  one  or  two 
pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell :  but  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled 
and  one-seeded  nut  (400).*  Seed  without  albumen.  Embryo 
with  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons. 

Ex.    Quercus  (the  Oak),  Fagus  (the  Beech),  Corylus 
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(the  Hazel-nut),  Castanea  (the  Chestnut),  &c.  Some  of 
the  principal  forest-trees  in  northern  temperate  regions. 
Their  valuable  timber  and  edible  seeds  are  too  well  known 
to  need  enumeration.  The  astringent  bark  and  leaves  of 
the  Oak  abound  in  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  bitter  extract- 


ive called  Quercine ;  and  are  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Quercitron  is  obtained  from  our  Quercus  tinctoria.  GdlU 
are  swellings  on  the  leaf-stalks,  &c.,  when  wounded  by  cer- 
tain insects;  those  of  commerce  are  derived  from  Q.  infec- 
toria  of  Asia  Minor.  Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  the  Spanish 
Quercus  Suber. 
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in  aments.  Sterile  flowers  consisting  of  two  or  more  sta- 
mens in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  forming  a  slender  ament.  Per* 
tile  flowers  consisting  of  a  one-celled  and  one-ovuled  ovary, 
surrounded  by  hypogynous  scales,  placed  in  the  axil  of  a 
bract,  forming  an  oval  or  cylindrical  ament :  stigmas  two. 
Fruit  dry  or  drupaceous.     Albumen  none. 

Ex.  Myrica  Gale  (Sweet  Grale)  is  somewhat  aromatic ; 
as  is  Comptonia  asplenifolia,  the  Sweet  Fern.  The  drupes 
of  M.  cerifera  (our  Candleberry)  yield  a  natural  wax. 

Order  127.  BETULACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  and  simple  straight-veined  leaves,  and  deciduous 
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stipules.— Flowers  moncecious;  those  of  both  kinds  in 
aments  and  commonly  achlamydeous,  placed  three  together^ 
in  the  axil  of  each  three-lobed  bract.  Stamens  definite. 
Ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  one-ovuled :  styles  or  stigmas 
distinct  Fruit  membranaceous  or  samara-like,  one-celled 
and  one-seeded,  forming  with  the  three-Iobed  bracts  a  kind 
of  strobile.     Albumen  none. 

Ex.  Betula  (the  Birch),  AUius  (Alder).  The  bark  is 
sonietimes  astringent,  or  with  an  aromatic  flavor.  The  pe- 
culiar  odor  of  Russia  leather  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a  pyro- 
ligneous  oil  obtained  from  the  European  Betula  alba. 

Order  128.  SALICACEiE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate  simple  leaves,  furnished  with  stipules.  Flowers 
dioecious ;  both  kinds  in  aments,  and  destitute  of  floral  en- 
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FTG.  944.    Tteiffiffe,^^^  ^ 
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velopes  (achlamydeous),  one  under  each  bract  Stamens 
two  to  several,  sometimes  monadelphous.  Ovary  one-celled 
or  imperfectly  two-celled,  many-ovuled !  Styles  or  stigmas 
two,  often  two-clefl.  Fruit  a  kind  of  follicle,  opening  by 
two  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  ascending,  furnished  with  a 
silky  coma!    Albumen  none. 

Ex.  Salix  (Willow),  and  Populus  (the  Poplar).  Trees 
with  light  and  soft  wood:  the  slender  flexible  shoots  of 
several  Willows  are  employed  for  wicker-work.  The  bark 
is  bitter  and  tonic ;  containing  a  peculiar  substance  ( Salt' 
cine)  J  which  possesses  febrifugal  qualities.  The  buds  of 
some  Poplars  exude  a  fragrant  balsamic  resin. 

Order  129.  BALSAMIFLUiE  consists  of  a  single  ge- 
nus of  three  or  four  species  (natives  of  Eastern  India,  the 
Levant,  and  North  America)  :  which  are  trees,  with  alter- 
nate palmately-lobed  leaves,  deciduous  stipules ;  the  monos- 
cious  flowers  in  rounded  aments  or  heads,  destitute  of  floral 
envelopes;  the  indurated  capsules  and  scales  forming  a 
kind  of  strobile ;  the  former  two-celled,  two-beaked,  opening 
between  the  beaks,  several-seeded :  the  seeds  with  a  little 
albumen. 

Ex,  Liquidambar,  or  Sweet-Gum :  so  called  from  the 
fragrant  balsam  or  Storax  it  exudes. 

Order  130.  PLATANACE^  consists  of  the  single  ge- 
nus Platanus   fPlane-tree,  Button-balH.  with  one  Asiatic 
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stipulate.  —  Flowers  monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous, 
sometimes  collected  in  aments  or  fleshy  heads,  furnished 
with  a  regular  calyx.  Stamens  definite.  Ovary  free  from 
the  calyx,  simple,  with  a  solitary  ovule.  Fruit  an  achenium 
or  utricle,  oflen  inclosed  in  a  fleshy  or  baccate  calyx.  — 
The  order  comprises  the  following  principal  divisions :  — 

1.  Artocarfbx  ;  which  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  a  milky 
or  yellow  juice ;  the  flowers  mostly  aggregated  into  fleshy 
heads,  and  forming  a  compound  baccate  fruit,  or  else  in- 
closed in  a  dry  or  succulent,  involucre.  Albumen  none. 
—  Ex.  Artocarpus  (the  Bread-fruit),  Antiaris  (Upas):  all 
tropical. 

2.  MoREJS ;  which  are  shrubs  or  trees,  very  rarely  herbs, 
with  a  milky  juice;  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers 
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either  in  separate  aments  or  spikes,  or  often  intermixed  and 
included  in  the  same  hollow  and  closed  fleshy  receptacle 
(as  in  the  Fig) :  the  calyx,  &c.,  becoming  succulent)  and 
forming  a  compound  fruit  Seeds  albuminous.  —  Ex.  Morus 
(the  Mulberry),  Maclura  (the  Osage  Orange),  Ficus  (the 
Fig) :  nearly  all  tropical. 

3.  Urticbjb;  which  are  herbs  in  colder  countries,  but 
often  shrubs  or  trees  in  the  tropics,  with  a  watery  juice, 
often  with  stinging  hairs ;  the  flowers  mostly  loose,  spicale, 
or  panicled ;  the  achenium  usually  surrounded  by  a  dry  and 
membranous  calyx.  Embryo  straight,  in  fleshy  albumen. 
—  Ex.  Urtica  (the  Nettle),  Parietaria. 

4.  Cannabinr£  ;  which  are  annual  erect  herbs,  or  per- 
ennial twining  plants,  with  a  watery  juice ;  the  staminate 
flowers  mcemose  or  panicled ;  the  pistillate  glomerate,  or 
imbricated  with  bracts,  and  forming  a  kind  of  strobile-like 
ament.  Embryo  curved :  albumen  none.  —  Ex.  Cannabis 
(the  Hemp),  Humulus  (the  Hop) :  natives  of  northern  tern- 
pemte  regions. 

The  fruit  in  this  large  and  polymorphous  family  is  mostly 
innocent  and  edible,  at  least  when  cooked  ;  while  the  milky 
juice  is  more  or  less  acrid,  or  deleterious.  It  also  abounds 
in  Caoutchouc ;  much  of  which  is  obtained  from  some  South 
American  trees  of  this  order,  and  from  Ficus  elasdca  in 
Java.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  milky  juice  is  perfect- 
ly innocent ;  that  of  the  famous  Cow-tree  of  South  America, 
which  yields  copiously  a  rich  and  wholesome  milk.  One 
of  the  most  virulent  of  poisons,  the  Bohon  Upas^  is  the 
concrete  juice  of  Antiaris  toxicaria  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  Bread-fruit  is  the  fleshy  receptacle  and  mul- 
tiple fruit  (428)  of  Artocarpus.  Fustic  is  the  wood  of  the 
South  American  Morus  tinctoria.  The  resin  called  Gum 
Lac  exudes  and  forms  small  grains  on  the  branches  of  the 
celebrated  Banjran-tree  (Ficus  Indica,  Fig.  65).     Nettles 
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are  remarkable  for  their  stinging  venomous  hairs,  and  tough 
fibres  of  the  stem,  which,  as  in  those  of  Hemp,  are  used  for 
cordage.  The  leaves  of  the  Hemp  are  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic, and  are  extensively  used  in  the  East  for  intoxication. 
Hops  are  the  catkins  of  Humulus  Lupulus  ;  the  bitter  and 
sedative  principle  chiefly  resides  in  the  yellow  grains  that 
cohere  to  the  scales  and  cover  the  fruit.  The  Caoutchouc 
from  Java  is  yielded  by  Ficus  elastica. 


Subclass  n. — Gtmnospermous  Exogenous  Plants.     • 

Ovules,  and  consequently  the  seeds,  naked,  that  is,  not 
inclosed  in  an  ovary  (519) ;  the  carpel  being  represented 
either  by  an  open  scale,  as  in  Pines ;  or  by  a  more  evident 
leaf,  as  in  Cycas ;  or  else  wanting  altogether,  as  in  the  Yew. 

Order  132.  CONIFEILE.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
branching  trunks,  abounding  in  resinous  juice  (the  wood 
chiefly  consisting  of  a  tissue  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween ordinary  woody  fibre  and  vessels,  which  is  marked 
with  circular  disks) ;  the  leaves  mostly  evergreen,  scattered 
or  fascicled,  usually  rigid  and  needle-shaped  or  linear,  en- 
tire. Flowers  moncBcious  or  dioecious,  commonly  amen- 
taceous. Staminate  flowers  consisting  of  one  or  more 
(of^en  monadelphous)  stamens,  destitute  of  calyx  or  corolla, 
arranged  on  a  common  rachis  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  loose 
ament. — The  particular  structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit 
varies  in  the  subordinate  groups  chiefly  as  follows  : 

1.  Abietinejb.  Fertile  aments  formed  of  imbricated 
scales ;  which  are  the  flat  and  open  carpels,  and  bear  a 
pair  of  ovules  adherent  to  their  base,  with  the  foramen 
turned  downwards.  Scales  subtended  by  bracts.  Fruit  a 
strobile  or  cone  (429).  Integument  of  the  seed  coriaceous 
40 
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or  woody,  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  to  the  scale.  Em- 
bryo in  the  axis  of  fleshy  and  oily  albumen,  with  two  to 
fifteen  cotyledons.  —  Ex.  Pinus  (the  Pine),  Abies  (the  Fir 
or  Spruce),  &c. 

2.  CuFRESsiNEJE.  Fertile  aments  of  few  scales  crowded 
on  a  short  axis,  or  more  numerous  and  peltate,  not  bracte- 
ate  ;  the  ovules  one  or  two  or  numerous,  borne  on  the  base 
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of  the  scale,  erect  (the  foramen  looking  towards  its  apex). 
Fruit  an  indurated  strobile,  or  fleshy  and  with  the  scales 
concreted,  forming  a  kind  of  drupe.  Integument  of  the 
seed  membranous  or  bony.  Cotyledons  two  or  more. — 
Anthers  of  several  parallel  cells,  placed  under  a  shield- 
like connectivum.  —  Ex,  Cupressus  (Cypress),  Taxodium 
(American  Cypress),  Juniperus  (Juniper,  Red  Cedar). 

3.  Taxineje.  Fertile  flowers  solitary,  terminal,  consist- 
ing of  an  ovule,  which  is  mostly  surrounded  by  a  fleshy 
disk ;  in  fruit  forming  a  kind  of  drupe.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  strobile,  and  no  carpellary  scales.  Embryo  with 
two  cotyledons.  —  Ex.  Taxus  (the  Yew),  Torreya. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  important  uses  of  this 
large  and  characteristic  family,  which  comprises  the  most 
important  timber-trees  of  cold  countries,  and  also  furnishes 
resinous  products  of  great  importance,  such  as  turpentine, 
985  resin,  pitch,  tar,   Canada 

balsam  (obtained  from  the 
Balsam  Fir),  &c.  The  tere- 
binlhine  Juniper  berries  are 
the  fruit  of  Juniperus  com- 
munis. The  Larch  yields 
Venetian  turpentine.  The 
powerful  and  rubefacient 
Oil  of  Savin  is  derived  from 
J.  Sabina  of  Europe :  for 
which  our  J.  Virginiana 
(Red  Cedar)  may  be  substi- 
tuted. —  The  leaves  of  the 
Yew  are  narcotic  and  deleterious.  The  bark  of  Hemlock 
and  Larch  is  used  for  tanning. 

FIG.  965.  Branch  of  a  Larch  with  fluclcled  leaTca.  966.  One  of  the  carpel- 
lary ncalee,  bearing  a  pair  of  ovnlea  at  the  base.  967.  The  wme  in  flruit,  red  need 
in  iize ;  one  of  the  iwinged  leeds  atill  attached ;  the  other  (a)  separated. 
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Obder  183.  CYCADACEJ3  are  tropical  plants,  with 
an  unbranched  cylindrical  trunk,  increasing,  like  Palms,  by 
a  single  terminal  bud ;  the  leaves  pinnate  and  their  seg* 
ments  rolled  up  from  the  apex  (circinate)  in  vernation  in 
the  manner  of  true  Ferns.  Flowers  dicscious  ;  the  stami- 
nate  in  a  strobile  or  cone ;  the  pistillate  also  in  strobiles, 
or  else  (in  Cycas)  occupying  contracted  and  partly  meta- 
morphosed leaves ;  the  naked  ovules  borne  on  its  margins. 

•73  974  87t  m 


Ex.    Cycas :   Zamia,  a  species  of  which  grows  in  Flori- 
da; the  stem  of  which  does  not  rise    much  above  the 
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ground. — A  kind  of  Arrow^root  is  obtained  from  these 
thickened  stems;  and  a  sort  of  Sago  from  the  trunk  of 
Cycas. 


Class  II.  —  Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  Plants. 

Stem  not  distinguishable  into  bark,  pith,  and  wood ;  but 
the  latter  consisting  of  bundles  of  fibres  and  vessels  irregu- 
larly imbedded  in  cellular  tissue ;  the  rind  firmly  adherent ; 
no  medullary  rays,  and  no  appearance  of  concentric  layers : 
increase  in  diameter  efiTected  by  the  deposition  of  new 
fibrous  bundles  which  descend  in  the  central  part  of  the 
stem,  within  the  old  (122).  Leaves  seldom  falling  ofif  by  an 
articulation,  commonly  sheathing  at  the  base,  usually  alter- 
nate,  entire,  and  with  simple  parallel  veins  (nerved).  Floral 
envelopes  when  present  mostly  in  threes;  the  calyx  and 
corolla  frequently  undistinguishable  (286).  Embryo  with  a 
single  cotyledon ;  or  if  the  second  is  present,  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other  and  alternate  with  it  (444). 

Conspectus  op  the  Groups  and  Orders. 

Group  1.  Flowera  on  a  Bpadiz,  Airnished  with  a  double  perianth  (caljz 
and  corolla).  Orary  one  to  three-celled,  with  a  single  orule  in  each 
cell.  —  Treea  with  nnbranched  columnar  tmnkf. 

134.  Palm^. 

Group  2.  Floweri  on  a  spadiz ;  with  the  perianth  simple,  scale-like,  or 
commonly  altogether  wanting.  —  Chieflj  herbs. 

135.  Aracba.  137.  Ttphacea. 

136.  Lemnacea.  138.  Naiadacea. 

Groap  3.  Flowers  not  spadiceons,  fnmished  with  a  double  perianth  (calyx 
and  corolla).  Oraries  several,  distinct  or  sometimes  united,  free.  — 
Aquatic  herbs. 

139.  Alismacea. 
40* 
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Ofoap  4ik  Flowera  witli  a  limple  or  doaUe  peritnth,  adherent  to  the  oraiy 
(orary  inferior),  either  completely  or  partially.  —  Herba. 

*  Perianth  regolar.    Orary  one-celled,  with  parietal  placente,  or  rarely 

three  to  8iz-celle|)|  with  the  placenta  in  the  azia. 

140.  Htdrocharidaoba.         141.  Burmaj^niacea. 

*  *  Perianth  irrcigular.    Orary  one-celled,  with  parietal  placente.    Sta- 

mena  one  or  two,  adherent  to  the  atyle  (gynandrooa). 

143.  Orchidacea. 

*  *  *  Perianth  irregolar.    0?ary  three-celled.    Perfect  atamena  naaally 

one. 
143.  Zingiberacba.  144.  Caknacb^ 

145.  MusACBx. 

*  •  •  •  Perianth  regular,  or  aometimea  a  little  irregolar.    Orary  three- 

celled,  many  oroled  (in  Tillandaia  ftee,  in  Lophiola  nearly  so).    Sta- 
mens either  three  or  six. 

146.  Bromeliacea.  148.  Hjcmodoracea 

147.  Amartllidacea.  149.  Iridaceji. 

*****  Perianth  regular.    Ovary  three-celled,  with  one  or  two  OTnles 
in  each.    Flowera  dioecions.    Stamena  six. 

150.   DiOSCOREACBJC. 

Group  5.  Flowers  with  a  regolar  perianth,  which  ia  more  or  leaa  petaloid 
(the  two  aeries  when  present  are  similar),  or  rarely  glomaceooa,  and 
fVee  from  the  OTary.   Elmbryo  inclosed  in  albomen. 

151.    SbULACEA.  15.3.    PONTEDERIACEA. 

158.  LiLiACEA.  154.  Melanthacba. 

155.   JUNCACEA. 

Groop  6.  Flowera  with  a  dooble  or  imbricated  perianth :  the  exterior 
berbaceooa  or  glomaceooa ;  the  inner  petaloid,  fl«e  from  the  one  to 
three-celled  ovaiy.  Seeds  orthotropoos ;  the  embryo  at  the  eztremity 
of  the  albomen  farthest  from  the  hilom. 

156.  commeltnacea.  157.  xyry>acbje. 

158.  Eriocaulonace^ 
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Group  1.  Flowers  on  a  simple  or  usually  branched  spadix,  fur- 
nished with  a  double  perianth  (calyx  and  corolla).  Ovary  one  to 
three-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  —  Thmks  cylindrical 
and  unbranched. 

Order  134.  PALM^  Chiefly  trees,  with  unbranched 
cylindrical  trunks,  growing  by  a  terminal  bud.  Leaves 
large,  clustered,  fan-shaped  or  pinnated,  plaited  in  vernation. 
Flowers  small,  perfect  or  polygamous  ;  the  stamens  usually 
as  many  as  the  petals  and  sepals  together.  Fruit  a  drupe 
or  berry.  Seeds  with  cartilaginous  albumen,  oflen  hollow ; 
the  embryo  placed  in  a  small  separate  cavity. 

Ex.  Palms,  the  most  majestic  race  of  plants  within  the 
tropics,  and  of  the  highest  value  to  mankind,  are  scarcely 
found  beyond  the  limits  of  these  favored  regions.  The 
Date-tree  (Phoenix  dactylifera,  the  leaves  of  which  are  the 
Palms  of  Scripture),  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  endures 
the  climate  of  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mediterranean : 
while  in  the  New  World,  Chamaerops  Palmetto.  (Fig.  98*), 
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the  only  arborescent  species  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
or  two  low  Palms  with  a  creeping  caudex  (Dwarf  Palmet- 
toes),  extend  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina.  —  Our  limits 
will  not  suffice  for  an  enumeration  of  the  economical  uses 
of  Palms :  which  afford  food  and  raiment,  wine,  oil,  wax, 
flour,  sugar,  salt,  thread,  weapons,  utensils,  and  habitations. 
The  Cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nucifera)  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant as  well  as  the  most  widely  diffiised  species.  Besides 
its  well  known  fruit,  and  the  beverage  it  contains,  the  hard 
trunks  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  liuts ;  the  ter- 
minal bud  (as  in  our  Palmetto  and  other  Cabbage  Palms)  is 
a  delicious  article  of  food ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing, for  making  hats,  baskets,  mats,  fences,  for  torches,  for 
writing  upon;  the  stalk  and  midrib  for  oars;  their  ashes 
yield  abundance  of  potash ;  the  juice  of  the  flowers  and 
stems  (replete  with  sugar,  which  is  sometimes  separated 
under  the  name  of  Jagery)  is  fermented  into  a  kind  of  wine, 
or  distilled  into  Arrack;  from  its  spathes  (as  from  some 
other  Palms),  when  wounded,  flows  a  grateful  laxative  bev- 
erage, known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Toddy ;  the  rind  of 
the  fruit  is  used  for  culinary  vessels ;  its  tough,  fibrous,  outer 
portion  is  made  into  very  strong  cordage  {Coir  rope) ;  and 
an  excellent  fixed  oil  is  copiously  expressed  from  the  kernel. 
Sago  is  procured  from  the  trunks  of  many  Falms,  but 
chiefly  from  species  of  Sagus  of  Eastern  India.  Canes  and 
Rattans  are  the  slender,  oAen  prostrate,  stems  of  species  of 
Calamus. 

Groap  3.    Flowers  mostly  on  a  spadix,  with  the  perianth  either 
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quently  with  more  or  less  reticulated  veins.  Spathe  (often 
naked  at  the  extremity)  usually  surrounded  by  a  spadix. 
Flowers  commonly  monoecious,  and  destitute  of  envelopes. 
—  Ovary  one  to  several-celled,  with  one  or  more  ovules. 
Fruit  a  berry.    Seeds  mostly  with  fleshy  albumen. 

Ex,  Arum,  Calla,  Symplocarpus  (Skunk-Cabbage),  Oron- 
tium,  Acorus  (Sweet  Flag) :  the  three  latter  bear  flowers 
furnished  with  a  perianth.  —  All  are  endowed  with  an  acrid 
volatile  principle,  which  is  merely  pungent  and  aromatic  in 
SwMt  Flag  (Acorus  Calamus).     The  roots  and  seeds  of 

S68  9»  ter 
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Skunk-Cabbage  (the  ofiensive  odor  of  which  is  indicated  by 
its  popular  name)  are  antispasmodic. 


Order  1 36.  LEMNACE  JS,  consisting  chiefly  of  Lemna 
(Duckweed,  or  Water  Flax-seed,  Fig.  990) ;  floating  plants, 
with  their  roots  arising  from  the  bottom  of  a  flat  frond,  and 
hanging  loose  in  the  watery  their  flowers  produced  from  the 
margin  of  the  frond,  bursting  through  a  membranous  spathe  ; 
the  sterile,  of  one  or  two  stamens ;  the  fertile,  of  a  one-celled 
ovary  ;  in  fruit  an  utricle  :  they  are  a  kind  of  minute  and 
greatly  reduced  Aracese. 

Order  137.  TYPHACEiE  consists  of  two  genera; 
namely,  Typha  (the  Cat-tail),  and  Sparganium  (Burr-reed), 
of  no  important  use ;  they  are  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween AracesB  and  Cyperacese. 

Order  138.    NAIADACEiE,  or  FLUVIALES.  Water- 

FIG.  990.    Whole  plant  of  Lenma  minor,  miffnlfled,  bonrlnff  •  ■tainlnsit  mo- 
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plants,  with  cellular  leaves,  and  sheathing  stipules :  the 
flowers  inconspicuous,  sometimes  perfect.  —  Perianth  sim- 
ple or  none.  Stamens  definite.  Ovaries  solitary,  or  two 
to  four  and  distinct,  one-seeded.  Albumen  none.  Embryo 
straight  or  curved.  Ex.  Potamogeton  (Pond-weed),  Najas, 
Ruppia,  Zostera ;  the  latter  two  in  salt  or  brackish  water. 

Gronp  3.  Flowers  not  on  a  spadix,  furnished  with  a  double  peri- 
anth (calyx  and  corolla).  Ovaries  three  to  six^  or  numerous,  free^ 
distinct,  or  more  or  less  united.  —  Aquatic  or  swampy  herbs. 

Oeder  139.    ALISMACEiE.    Swampy  herbs,  with  the 
leaves  and  scapes  usually  arising  from  a  creeping  rhizoma ; 
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the  former  either  linear,  or  bearbg  a  flat  limb,  which  is 
ribbed  or  nerved,  but  the  veinlets  commonly  reticulated. 
Flowers  regular,  perfect  or  polygamous,  mostly  in  racemes 
or  panicles.  —  Sepals  three.  Petals  three.  Seeds  solitary 
in  each  carpel  or  cell,  straight  or  curved,  destitute  of  albu* 
men. 

Ex.  Alisma  (Water  Plantain),  Sagittaria  (Arrowhead) ; 
belonging  to  the  proper  Alisma  tribe,  which  has  the  seed 
(and  consequently  the  embryo)  curved  or  doubled  upon  it- 
self. Triglochin  and  Scheuchzeria  chiefly  constitute  the 
division  Juncagineje  ;  where  the  seed  and  embryo  are 
straight,  and  the  petals  (if  present)  greenish  like  the  calyx* 

Group  4.  Flotoers  toUh  a  simple  or  double  perianth^  which  cohens 
with  the  lower  part^  or  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovary.  — 
Herbs. 

Order  140.  HYDROCHARIDACEiE  consists  of  a 
few  water-plants,  distinguished  by  their  regular  perianth 
(usually  having  both  calyx  and  corolla)  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
and  numerous  seeds  without  albumen.  —  Ex,  Hydrocharis, 
Yallisneria,  Udora. 

Order  141.  BURMANNIACEJS  consists  of  small 
(mostly  tropical)  annual  herbs,  with  regular  perfect  flowers, 
three  stamens,  the  one-celled  (inferior)  ovary  with  three 
parietal  placentae,  and  numerous  seeds.  —  Ex.  Burmannia, 
Apteria. 

Order  142.  ORCHIDACE  JS.  Herbs,  of  varied  aspect 
and  form ;  distinguished  from  the  other  orders  with  an  in- 
ferior ovary,  and  from  all  other  plants,  by  their  irregular 
flowers,  with  a  perianth  of  six  parts ;  their  single  fertile 

Order  BUTOMACEjE  consists  of  Biitomiis,Hydrocleis,du^: 
plants  resembling  the  Alisma  tribe,  bat  with  a  milky  juice,  and  the 
nnraerous  seeds  attached  to  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  carpels ! 
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Stamen  (or  in  Cypripedium  their  two  stamens)  coherent 
with  the  style  (composing  the  column) ;  their  pollen  usually 
combined  into  two  or  more  compact  or  regular  masses  (poZ- 
Zifiia),  or  of  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  wax  :  the 
ovary  one*celled,  with  three  parietal  placents,  covered  with 
numerous  small  seeds. 


JEa:.  Orchis,  Cypripedium  (Ladies'-Slipper),  Arethusa, 
&c.  In  the  tropics  many  are  Epiphytes  (63,  Fig.  66). 
Many  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty  and  singularity.  The 
tuberiferous  roots  are  oflen  filled  with  a  very  dense  muci- 
laginous or  glutinous  substance  (as  those  of  our  Aplectrum, 

FIG.  lOlS.  Orehlf  ■pcctabllla:  a,  •  wparate  flower.  lOlS.  Column  (somewhat 
mafnlfled),  from  which  the  other  parte  are  cot  away :  the  two  antber-celle 
openinf  and  thowlof  the  pollen-maaeei.  1014.  Bfafnifled  pollen-mafli,  with  Ita 
■talk.  1015.  ArethttM  bulboaa.  1016.  The  colamn,  enlarged :  the  anther  terminal 
and  openlnf  by  a  lid.  1017.  Magnified  anther,  with  the  lid  remoTed,  ahowing 
the  two  pollen-manea  In  each  cell. 

41 
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thence  called  Putty-root).  Of  this  nature  is  the  Salep  of 
commerce,  the  produce  of  some  unascertained  species  of 
Middle  Asia.  The  fragrant  Vanilla  is  the  fleshy  fruit  of 
the  West  Indian  Yaniila  claviculata. 

Order  143.  ZINGIBERACE  JS  consists  of  some  tropi- 
cal  aromatic  herbs,  the  nerves  of  their  leaves  diverging  from 
a  midrib ;  the  adherent  perianth  irregular  and  triple  (having 
a  corolla  of  two  series  as  well  as  a  cal3rx) ;  stamen  one, 
free ;  the  fruit  a  three-celled  capsule  or  berry ;  the  seeds 
several :  with  the  embryo  in  a  little  sac  at  one  extremity  of 
the  farinaceous  albumen. 

Ex,  Zingiber  (Ginger),  Amomum  (Cardamon).  Stim* 
ulant  and  aromatic.  Some  afford  a  coloring  matter  ( T^* 
meric).    They  are  all  showy  plants. 

Order  144.  CANNACE-^,  which  are  equally  tropical 
plants,  differ  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  want  of 
aroma,  in  the  petaloid  fllaments  of  the  single  fertile  and  two 
sterile  stamens ;  the  latter  with  a  one-celled  anther,  &c. 

Ex,  Maranta  arundinacea  (the  Arrow-root)  of  the  West 
Indies ;  the  tubers  of  which  are  fllled  with  pure  starch. 

Order  145.  MUSACE^ ;  tropical  plants,  of  which  the 
Banana  or  Plantain  is  the  type,  distinguished  by  their  simple 
perianth  and  six  perfect  stamens.  The  fruit  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  tropics ;  the  gigantic  leaves  used  in  thatch- 
ing ;  and  the  flbres  of  Musa  textilis  form  a  valuable  flax, 
from  which  India  linen  is  made. 
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culent  mass.  Tillandsia,  the  Black  Moss  or  Long  Moss, 
which,  like  most  Bromelias,  grows  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  in  the  warmer  and  humid  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, has  the  ovary  free  from  the  perianth. 

Obder  147.  AMARYLLIDACEiE.  Bulbous  plants 
(sometimes  with  fibrous  roots),  bearing  showy  flowers  most* 
ly  on  scapes. — Perianth  regular  or  nearly  so;  the  tube 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  oflen  produced  above  it,  six- 
parted.  Stamens  six,  distinct,  with  introrse  anthers.  Stig- 
ma undivided  or  three-lobed.  Fruit  a  three-celled  capsule 
or  berry.     Seeds  with  fleshy  albumen. 

Ex.  Amaryllis,  Narcissus,  Crinum,  &c.  The  bulbs 
acrid,  emetic,  &c. :  those  of  Hsemanthus  (with  whose  juice 
the  Hottentots  poison  their  arrows)  are  extremely  venomous. 
The  fermented  juice  of  Agave  is  the  intoxicating  Pulque  of 
the  Mexicans. 

Order  148.  HuEMODORACEiE  is  composed  of  per- 
ennial herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  equitant  or  ensiform  leaves ; 
which,  with  the  stems  and  flowers,  are  commonly  densely 
clothed  with  woolly  hairs.  —  Perianth  with  the  tube  either 
nearly  free  from,  or  adherent  to  the  three-celled  ovary ;  the 
limb  six-cleft,  regular.  Stamens  six,  or  only  three,  with  in- 
trorse anthers.  Style  and  stigma  single.  Embryo  in  carti- 
laginous albumen. — Ex.  Lachnanthes  (Red-Root),  Lophiola* 

Order  149.   IRIDACEiE.   Perennial  herbs ;  the  flower- 
stems  springing  from  bulbs,  corms,  or  rhizomas,  rarely  witl^ 
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Starch,  with  some  volatile  acrid  matter.  Orris-root  is 
the  doed  rhizoma  of  Iris  florentina,  of  Southern  Europe. 
Saffron  is  the  dried  orange  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus. 


Obdbb  150.  DIOSCOEEACEiB  consists  of  a  few 
twining  plants ;  distinguished  hy  their  ribhed  and  netted- 
veined  leaves,  with  distinct  petioles,  and  by  their  inconspicu- 
ous dioecious  flowers. — Perianth  in  the  pistillate  flowers 
adherent  to  the  ovary ;  the  limb  six-clefl  in  two  series.  Sta- 
mens six.  Ovary  three-celled,  with  only  one  or  two  ovules 
in  each  cell :  styles  nearly  distinct.  Fruit  oAen  a  three- 
winged  capsule.     Albumen  cartilaginous. 

FIG.  1019.  Iris  crlitaU.  1020.  The  •ommlt  of  Uie  ttyle,  petaloid  •tifmas,  ud 
■tament.  lOSl.  VerUcal  Mction  of  the  OTuy  (the  eqoltant  leaTee  eot  awejr) 
and  loDf  tube  of  the  perianth.  1023.  Cro«  aectlon  of  the  pod.  1024.  Seed. 
1023.  Eolarged  aeetlon  of  the  same,  ahowlng  the  embryo,  Ac 
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Ex.  Dioscorea.  The  tubers,  filled  with  starch  and  mu- 
cilage (but  more  or  less  acrid  until  cooked),  are  YaniSy  an 
important  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries. 

Group  5.  Flowers  toith  a  regtdar  perianthf  often  in  two  series^ 
which  are  stmiktr  and  more  or  less  petaloidy  or  rarefy  (in  Junca- 
cev)  ghtmaceouSf  free  from  the  ovary.  Embryo  inclosed  in  air 
bumen,  ^-  Herbs^  rarefy  climbing  or  shrubby  plants, 

Obdsr  151.  SMILACEJS.  Herbs  or  shrubby  plants, 
often  climbing,  with  the  veins  or  veinlets  of  the  leaves 
reticulated.  Flowers  perfect  or  dicecious.  —  Perianth  six- 
parted.  Stamens  six.  Cells  of  the  ovary  and  stigmas 
three.     Berry  few  or  many-seeded.    Albumen  hard. 

JEa:.  Smilax,  (Greenbrier,  Catbrier,  &c.).  Sarsaparilla 
of  the  shops  consists  of  the  roots  of  numerous  species  of 
Smilax,  chiefly  of  tropical  America. 

Order  152.  LILIACEiE.  Herbs,  with  the  flower-stems 
springing  from  bulbs,  tubers,  or  with  fibrous  or  fascicled 
roots.  Leaves  simple,  sheathing  or  clasping  at  the  base.  — 
Flowers  regular,  perfect  Perianth  colored,  mostly  of  six 
parts,  or  six-cleft.  Stamens  six:  anthers  tnmed  inwards. 
Ovary  three-celled ;  the  styles  united  :  stigma  often  three- 
lobed.  Fruit  capsular  or  fleshy,  with  several  or  numerous 
seeds  in  each  cell.    Albumen  fleshy. 

Ex,  This  large  and  widely  difiused  order  comprises  a 
great  variety  of  forms :  the  Lily  and  Tulip  represent  one 
division;  the  Polianthes  (Tuberose),  a  second;  the  Aloe 
and  Yucca,  a  third  ;  the  Hyacinth,  the  Onion,  &c.  (Allium), 
,the  Asphodel,  Asparagus,  &c.,  a  fourth.  Acrid  and  often 
bitter  principles  prevail  in  the  order,  and  are  most  concen- 
trated in  the  bulbs,  &c.,  which  abound  in  starchy  or  mucila- 
ginous matter,  and  are  often  edible  when  cooked.  Squills 
are  the  bulbs  of  Scilla  maritima  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Aloes  is  yielded  by  the  succulent  leaves  of  species  of  Aloe. 
41  • 
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The  original  Dragon*S'hlood  was  derived  from  the  juice  of 
the  famous  Dragon-tree  (Dracsna  Draco)  of  the  East 


K/K/\  // 


Order  153.  PONTEDERIACEiE  comprises  a  few 
aquatic  plants,  with  the  flowers,  either  solitary  or  spicate, 
arising  from  a  spathe  or  from  a  fissure  of  the  petiole ;  the 
six-cleft  perianth  persistent  and  withering,  often  adherent  to 
the  hase  of  the  three-celled  ovary,  and  circinate  in  eestiva- 
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series ;  the  sepals  and  petals  either  distinct,  or  united  below 
into  a  tube.  Stamens  six;  the  anthers  turned  outwards. 
Ovary  three-celled,  several  seeded :  styles  distinct  Fruit  a 
septicidal  capsule.     Albumen  fleshy. 

Ex.  Colchicum  (Fig.  1029),  has  a  perianth  with  a  long 
tube,  arising  from  a  subterranean  ovary ;  it  is  also  remark- 
able for  flowering  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  leafless,  ripening 
its  fruit  and  producing  its  leaves  the  following  spring.    In 


most  of  the  order,  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  are  uncom- 
bined ;  as  in  Veratrum  (White  Hellebore),  Helonias,  &c. 
Acrid  and  drastic  poisonous  plants,  with  more  or  less  nar* 
cotic  qualities ;  chiefly  due  to  a  peculiar  alkaloid  principle, 
named  Veratriay  which  is  largely  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  Sabadilla,  or  Cebadilla  ;  the  produce  o£  Schoenocaulon 
ofiicinale,  &c.,  of  the  Mexican  Andes. 

FIG.  10S9.  Colchlcam  autamnale;  a  flowerinf  plant  1080.  Perianth  laid 
open.  1031.  Piatil,  with  the  long  distinct  atylee.  1034.  Leafy  atem  and  (hiit 
(capiule  opening  by  aepticidal  dehiscence).  1036.  Capsule  divided  transTenely. 
1036.  Section  of  a  aeed,  and  a  separate  embryo. 
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Order  155.  JUNCACE^.  Herbaceous,  mostly  grass- 
like plants,  oflen  leafless :  the  small  glumaceous  flowers  in 
clusters,  cymes,  or  heads.  —  Perianth  mostly  dry,  greenish 
or  brownish,  of  six  leaves  (sepals  and  petals)  in  two  series. 
Stamens  six,  or  rarely  three.  Ovary  three-celled,  or  one- 
celled  from  the  placentse  not  reaching  the  axis ;  their  styles 
united  into  one  :  stigmas  three.  Capsule  three- valved,  few 
or  nhany-seeded.    Albumen  fleshy.  —  Ex,  Juncus  (Rush). 

Group  6.  Flowers  with  a  double  or  imbricated  perianth  ;  the  ex- 
terior (cafyx)  glumaceous  or  herbaceous;  the  interior  with  the 
ordinary  texture  of  petals.  Ovary  free,  one  to  three-ceOed. 
Seeds  orthotropous ;  the  embryo  at  the  extremity  of  the  albumen 
most  remote  from  the  hilum.  — Herbs,  often  grass-like. 

Order  156.  COMMELYNACEiE,  with  usually  sheath- 
ing leaves;  distinguished  from  other  Endogens  (except 
Alismacese  and  Trillium)  by  the  manifest  distinction  be- 
tween the  calyx  and  corolla ;  the  former  of  three  herba- 
ceous sepals ;  the  latter  of  as  many  delicate  colored  petals. 
Stamens  six,  or  fewer :  filaments  oflen  clothed  with  jointed 
hairs,  hypogynous.  Ovary  two  or  three-celled ;  the  styles 
united  into  one.  Capsule  few-seeded. — Ex,  Commelyna, 
Tradescantia  (Spider- wort).     Mucilaginous  plants. 

Order  157.  XYRIDACEiEL  Swampy,  rush-like  plants ; 
with  ensiform  or  filiform  radical  leaves,  sheathing  the  base 
of  a  simple  scape,  which  bears  a  head  of  flowers  at  the 
apex,  imbricated  with  bracts.  —  Caljrx  of  three  glumaceous 
sepals,  caducous.  Petals  three,  with  claws,  more  or  less 
united  into  a  monopetalous  tube.  Stamens  six,  inserted  on 
the  corolla ;  three  of  them   bearing  extrorse  anthers,  the 
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ceding ;  their  leaves  cellular  or  fleshy ;  their  minute  flowers 
(monoecious  or  dioecious)  crowded,  along  with  scales  or 
hairs,  into  a  very  compact  head :  the  corolla  less  petaloid 
than  in  Xyridaces ;  the  six  stamens  oflen  all  perfect ;  the 
ovules  and  seeds  solitary  in  each  cell.  —  Ex,  Eriocaulon. 

Group  7.  Flowers  imbricated  voith  bracts  (glumes^  scales)^  and 
disposed  in  spikelets ;  but  with  no  proper  floral  envelopes  or  pe- 
rianth^ except  in  the  form  of  bristles  or  small  rudimentary  scales. 
Ovary  one-celled^  with  a  solitary  ovule ;  in  fruit  an  achenium  or 
caryopsis.  Embryo  at  the  extremity  of  the  albumen  nest  the 
hihan,  —  Grasses^  sedges^  or  rush-like  plants. 

Order  159,    CYPERACEJS.    Stems  (adms)   usually 
solid,  c8Bspitose.    Sheaths  of  the  leaves  entire.  —  Flowers 
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one  in  the  axil  of  each  bract  Perianth  none,  or  of  a  few 
bristles.  Stamens  mostly  three,  hypogynous.  Styles  two 
or  three,  more  or  less  united.     Fruit  an  achenium. 

Ex,  Cyperus,  Scirpus,  Carex.  Sedge-Grasses.  —  The 
papyrus  of  the  Egyptians  was  made  from  the  stems  of  Cy- 
perus Papyrus, 

Order  160.  GRAMINEiE.  Stems  (culm)  cylindrical, 
mostly  hollow,  and  closed  at  the  nodes.  Sheaths  of  the 
leaves  split  or  open.  —  Flowers  in  little  spikelets,  consisting 
of  two-ranked  imbricated  bracts ;  of  which  the  exterior  are 
called  glumes  ;  and  the  two  that  immediately  inclose  each 
flower,  palea.  Perianth  none,  or  in  the  form  of  very  small 
and  membranous  hypogynous  scales,  from  one  to  three  in 
number,  distinct  or  united  (termed  squamula^  squameUcSj  or 
lodiadcs).  Stamens  commonly  three:  anthers  versatile. 
Styles  or  stigmas  two ;  the  latter  feathery.  Fruit  a  cary- 
opsis  (419).  Embryo  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  farina- 
ceous albumen. 

Ex,  Agrostis,  Phleum,  Poa,  Festuca,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal meadow  and  pasture  grasses:  Oryza  (Rice),  Zea 
(Maize),  Milium  (Millet),  A  vena  (the  Oat),  Triticum 
(Wheat),  Secale  (Rye),  Hordeum  (Barley),  are  the  chief 
cereal  plants,  cultivated  for  their  farinaceous  seeds.  This 
universally  diffused  order,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  is  doubtless  the  most  important:  the  floury 
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No  unwholesome  properties  are  known  in  the  family,  ex- 
cept in  the  seeds  of  Lolium  temulentum,  which  are  delete- 
rious. The  Ergoi^  or  Spurred  Rye,  forms  no  real  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  it  is  caused  by  parasitic  fungus.  —  The  stems 
of  grasses  frequently  contain  sugar  in  considerable  quantity ; 
especially  in  the  few  instances  where  it  is  solid,  as  in  the 
Maize,  and  more  largely  in  the  Sugar-Cane  (Saccharum 
officinarum),  which  affords  the  principal  supply  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

1068     1054       loss     toss      10S7        106S  1063 


FIG.  1045.  One-flowered  splkelet  or  locatta  of  Alopeconu,  with  the  glinnee 
■eparated.  1046.  Same  with  the  flaroee  removed :  an  awn  on  the  back  of  the 
ooter  palea.  1047.  One-flowered  apikelet  of  an  Afroitla.  1048.  Platil  of  a  graM, 
ahowlng  the  two  feathery  ttif  maa,  and  the  two  hypogynooa  ■ealea  or  sqaamate 
(representing  the  perianth).  1049.  Two- flowered  tpikelet  of  an  Arena ;  with  the 
glomee  spreading.  1050.  One  of  the  flowers  with  its  pales ;  the  exterior  pointed, 
with  two  bristles  or  cusps  at  the  apex,  and  with  a  bent  awn  on  the  back.  1051. 
Many-flowered  spikelet  oT  Glycerin  floitans.  I05S.  An  enlarged  separate  flower 
or  the  same,  seen  lh>m  within,  showing  the  inner  palea,  ice.  105S.  The  flruit  (cary- 
opsis)  of  the  Wheat,  with  an  obliqae  section  through  the  integuments  of  the  em- 
bryo, which  is  exterior  to  the  albamen.  1054.  Detached  magnified  embryo :  a, 
the  imperfect  lower  cotyledon ;  6,  the  large  cotyledon  ;  e,  the  plnmale }  tf,  the 
radicle.  1055.  The  caryopsis  of  Hordeom  (Barley).  1056.  A  cross  section.  1057. 
A  Tertical  seotion,  showing  the  external  embryo  at  the  base.  1068.  Magnified 
detached  embryo,  with  its  broad  cotyledon  and  the  plomole.  1050.  More  magni- 
fled  Tertical  section  of  the  same:  a,  the  plomnle)  b,  the  radicle. 
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Series  II. — Flowerless  or  Crtptooamous  Plants. 

As  our  limits  forbid  our  giving  an  explicit  83rstematic 
account  of  these  lower  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
we  can  only  refer  the  student  to  the  general  view  of  their 
structure  and  economy  already  given  in  Chapter  XXL  of 
Parti. 

They  constitute  the  following  orders,  namely, 

Order  161.  EQUISETACEiE,  the  Scouring  Rushes, 
&c.,  vide  p.  272. 

Order  162.    LY(X)PODIACEiE,  the  Club-moss  Tribe, 


.274. 

'Order  163. 
Order  164. 

Order  165. 
Order  166. 
Order  167. 
Order  168. 
Order  169. 
Order  170. 


FILICES,  the  Ferns,  p.  275. 
MARSILEACEiE,  the  Pepperwoits,  &c, 

MUSCI,  the  Mosses,  p.  277. 
HEPATICiE,  the  Liverworts,  p.  279. 
LICHENS,  the  Lichens,  p.  281. 
FUNGI,  the  Mushroom  Tribe,  p.  283. 
CHARACEiE,  the  Chara  Tribe,  p.  286. 
ALGiB,  the  Seaweeds,  6zc.<,  p.  287. 
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1.  Of  the  Signs  and  Abbreviations  usually  employed  in 
Botanical  Writings. 

LiNNiBus  adopted  the  following  signs  for  designating  the  dnra- 
tion  of  a  plant,  namely : 
O  An  annual  plant. 
i  A  biennial  plant. 
1|.  A  perennial  plant. 
h  A  shrub  or  tree. 

Among  the  signs  recently  introduced,  the  following  have  come 
into  general  use : 

0  An  annual  plant. 

0  A  biennial  plant. 

1|.  A  perennial  herb. 

Yi  A  plant  with  a  woody  stem. 

g  A  staminate  flower,  or  plant. 

$  A  pistillate  flower,  or  plant. 

9  A  perfect  flower,  or  a  plant  bearing  perfect  flowers. 

!  The  exclamation  point  is  employed  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
note  of  interrogation.  When  it  follows  the  name  of  an  au- 
thor appended  to  the  name  of  a  plant,  it  imports  that  an 
authentic  specimen  of  the  plant  in  question,  under  this  name, 
has  been  examined  by  the  writer :  when  it  is  appended  to  a 
locality,  it  signifies  that  the  writer  has  seen,  or  himself  col- 
lected specimens  of  the  plant  from  that  locality,  &c. 
42 
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!  The  note  of  interrogation  is  similarly  employed  in  case  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty ;  and  is  affixed  either  to  a  generic  or 
specific  name,  or  that  of  an  author  or  locality  cited. 

*  As  used  by  De  CandoUe,  indicates  that  a  good  description 
will  be  found  at  the  reference  to  which  it  is  appended.  It 
is  not  in  common  use. 

Those  abbroTiations  of  the  names  of  organs  which  are  com- 
monly employed,  such  as  Cal.  for  calyx.  Cor.  for  corolla,  J^.  for 
flower,  JV.  for  fruit,  (ren,  for  genus,  Hab,  for  habitat.  Herb,  for 
herbarium,  Hort,  for  garden,  Mus.  for  Museum,  Ord.  for  order, 
Rod.  (Radix)  for  root,  %n,  for  synonymy,  Sp.  fof  species,  Var, 
for  variety,  &c.,  scarcely  require  explanation. 

y.  sp.  denotes  in  general  terms  that  the  writer  has  seen  the 
plant  under  consideration. 

V.  s.  c.  ( Vidi  siccam  cuUcan^  that  a  dried  specimen  of  a  culti- 
vated plant  has  been  examined. 

y .  s.  s.  ( Vidi  siccam  spontaneam\  that  a  dried  specimen  of  the 
wild  plant  has  been  examined. 

y.  T.  c.  (Jidi  vivam  cuUam),  that  the  living  cultivated  plant 
has  been  under  examination. 

y.  V.  s.  ( Vidi  vivam  spantaneam)^  that  the  wild  plant  has  been 
examined  in  a  living  state. 

The  names  of  authors,  when  of  more  than  one  syllable,  are 
commonly  abridged  by  writing  the  first  syllable  and  the  first 
letter,  or  the  first  consonant,  of  the  second.  Thus,  lAnn,  is  the 
customary^  abbreviation  for  Linnsus;  Juss,  for  Jussieu;  Willd. 
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9.  Of  Collbctimo  and  Pkisbrvimo  Plants. 

1.  Thb  botanist's  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  preseired 
by  drying  under  pressure  in  folds  of  paper,  is  termed  an  Hortus 
Siccus^  or  commonly  an  Herbarium, 

2.  A  complete  specimen  consists  of  one  or  more  shoots  bearing 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  and,  in  case  of  herbaceous  plants,  a 
portion  of  the  root  is  also  desirable. 

•  3.  Fruits  and  seeds  which  are  too  large  to  accompany  the 
dried  specimens,  or  which  would  be  injured  by  compression, 
with  sections  of  wood,  &c.,  should  be  separately  preserved  in 
cabinets. 

4.  Specimens  for  the  herbarium  should  be  gathered  if  possible 
in  a  dry  day  \  and  carried  either  in  a  close  tin  box,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice,  or  in  a  strong  portfolio,  containing  a  quire  or  more 
of  firm  paper,  with  a  few  loose  sheets  of  blotting  paper  to  receive 
delicate  plants.  They  are  to  be  dried,  under  strong  pressure  (but 
without  crushing  their  parts),  between  dryers  composed  of  six  to 
ten  thicknesses  of  bibulous  paper;  which  should  be  changed  daily, 
or  even  more  frequently,  until  all  the  moisture  is  extracted  from 
the  plants ;  —  a  period  which  varies  in  different  species  from  two 
or  three  days,  to  a  week. 

5.  The  dried  specimens,  properly  ticketed  with  the  name,  lo- 
cality, &c.,  and  arranged  under  their  respective  genera  and 
orders,  are  preserved  in  the  herbarium,  either  in  separate  double 
sheets,  or  with  each  species  attached  by  glue  or  otherwise  to  a 
half-sheet  of  strong  white  paper,  with  the  name  vrritten  on  one 
comer.  These  are  collected  in  folios,  or  else  lie  flat  (as  is  the 
English  mode)  in  parcels  of  convenient  size,  received  into  com- 
partments of  a  cabinet,  with  close  doors,  and  kept  in  a  perfectly 
dry  place. 

6.  The  seeds  of  plants  intended  for  cultivation,  which  are  to 
be  transported  to  a  distance  before  being  committed  to  the  earth, 
should  first  be  dried  in  the  sun,  wrapped  in  coarse  paper,  and  pre- 
served in  a  dry  state.  They  should  not  be  packed  in  close  boxes, 
at  least  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of  the  accumulation  of  moisture. 
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7.  Roots,  shrubs,  &c.,  designed  for  coltiTatioD,  should  be  taken 
from  the  ground  at  the  close  of  their  annual  Tegetation,  or  earijr 
in  the  spring  before  growth  recommences,  and  packed  in  succes- 
sive layers  of  slightly  damp  (but  not  wet)  Peat-moss  (Sphag- 
num). Succulent  plants,  however,  such  as  the  Cactus,  should 
be  packed  in  dry  sand. 

8.  Plants  in  a  growing  state  can  only  be  safely  transported  to 
a  considerable  distance,  especially  by  sea,  in  the  closely  glazed 
cases  invented  by  Mr.  Ward  (page  141,  note) ;  *  where  they  are 
provided  with  the  requisite  moisture,  while  they  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  light. 


*  On  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  cIomIj  glazed  Caaea }  by  N.  B.  Ward, 
F.  L.  S.,  London,  1841 
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AbietlneiB,  409. 

Abbreviations,  494. 

AcanthkcesB)  428. 

Acaul^scent ;  apparently  stemless. 

Acdimbent,  26o. 

.^ceraceiB,  373. 

Acerose  ;    needle-shaped,  as   the 

leaves  of  Juniper. 
Ach^niam,  256. 
Achlamydeous,  198. 
Acrobya,  272. 
Acr6genou8  Plants,  273. 
Acrogens,  272. 

Aculeate ;  armed  with  prickles. 
Acjileolate ;     armed    with    little 

prickles. 
Acuminate,  115. 
Acate,  115. 
Adherent,  123, 196. 
Adnate  (adherent  from  the  earliest 

state),  227. 
Adventitioos,  44. 
JSstivktion,  218. 
Atrial  roots,  46. 
Air-plants,  49. 
Al«,  205. 

Albdmen,  155. 160. 
AMmen  (of  the  seed),  262. 
Albuminous,  262. 
Alb<urnum,  80. 
A\^,  287,  315. 
Alismacee,  479. 
AlsinesB  357. 
Alternate,  58, 124. 
Alveolate  (honey-combed),  414. 
Amaranth^ceie,  449. 
Amaryllidacee,  463. 
Ament,  174. 
Amphitrdpous,  243. 
Ampl6xicaul ;  clasping. 

42* 


Amygdal^flB,  385. 

Amyridiicee,  372. 

Anacardikcee,  371. 

Anastomose,  107. 

AnAtropous,243,261. 

Ancipital;  two-edged. 

AndrcB^cium,  186. 

Angiosp6rmia,  314. 

Angiosp^rmoos,  319,  329. 

Annual,  44. 

Xnnulus,  279. 

Anonkcese,  337. 

Xnophytes,  321. 

Anterior  and  posterior,  207. 

Anther.  186,  23S, 

Antberidia,  277. 

Anthoc^rpous,  259. 

Ap^talflB,  323. 

Ap^talous,  198. 

ApocdrpouB,  234. 

Apdcynkcee,  441. 

Ap6pbysis,  279. 

Apothlcia,  281. 

Appressed,  128. 

Aquifoli^ceiB,  420. 

Ar&ceiB,  476. 

Arachnoid ;  with  cobweby  hairs. 

AraliiiceiB,  403. 

Ar^olate;    divided   into  angular 

spaces. 
Aril,  261. 

Aristate ;  with  an  awn. 
Aristolochilicee,  447. 
Arrow-headed,  110. 
Articulated,  106, 
Articulation,  130. 
Artificial  System,  310. 
Artocdrpee,  467. 
Ascending,  241. 
Ascidia,  120. 
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AscUpiadi^eee,  443. 

AsooB,  2B3, 286. 

AB86rgent ;  obliquely  ascending. 

Atropoas,  242. 

Aurantikoee,  364. 

Aoriculate ;  eared,  with  two  round 

lobes  at  the  base. 
Automatic  rooTements,  296. 
Awn ;  a  bristle-like  appendage. 
AxU,  57. 
Axillary.  67. 
Axis,  ascending,  38,  53. 
..— ,  descending,  38, 42. 

Bdccate ;  berr?-like. 
Balsamifluc,  466. 
Balsaminkcee,  367. 
Banyan,  49. 
Bark,  76. 
Basidia,  284. 

Bearded ;  with  a  tufi  of  hairs. 
Berberidkcee,  339. 
Berry,  267. 
BetukceflB,  464. 
Bi6nnia],  45. 
Bifid,  112. 

Biibliolate ;  with  two  leaflets. 
Biflircate;  two-forked. 
Bignonikcee,  427. 
Bipinnate,  &c.,  116. 
Bipinndtifid,  du:.,  114. 
Bit^mate,  Ac.,  117. 
Bixkcee,  364. 
Blade,  106. 
Boraginkcee,  432. 
Border,  222. 

Br^Lchiate;  with  opposite  spread- 
ing branches. 
Bracteoles,  or  Bractlets,  177. 
BracU,  123, 172. 
Branches,  57. 
Breathing- pores,  36, 102. 
Bromelikoee,  482. 
Bad,  39,  55. 
Budding,  60. 
Bulb,  66. 
BulbleU,  66. 
Burmannikceae,  480. 
Burserkcee,  372. 
Byttnerilicefle,361. 

CabombkceflB,  341. 

CacthcesB,  393. 

Caducous ;  falling  off  early. 


Ce^pitoee ;  forming  a  tuft. 
C^lcarate;  with  a  spur. 
CaIUtrichkce89, 45a 
CalycanthkoeK,  388. 
Calyculate;    with   an   outer  ca- 

Ca^ptra,  278. 

CAlyx,186. 

Cdmbium«  78. 

Campinulate,  222. 

Campylotropous,  343, 361. 

Canaliculate;  channelled. 

Can^scentj  whitened  with  close 

hairs. 
Cannabinec.  468. 
Cannlicee,  482. 
Capillary;  hair-like. 
Capitulum,  174. 
Cipparidicen,  349. 
Caprifoliacen,  407. 
Capsule,  258. 
Carina,  205. 
Carinate;  keeled. 
Cirpel,  234. 
Carpophore,  257, 402. 
Caryophyllkcee,  356. 
Caryophyllkceous,  222. 
Carydpsis,  267. 
Citkin,  174. 
Casein,  160. 
Caudate;  with  an  appendage  or 

prolongation  like  a  tail. 
Ca^ex  (a  term  applied  to  i 

forma  of  the  stem),  275. 
Ca(^dicle,  245. 
Ca(^Une,  123. 
Cedrelkcec,  364. 
Celastr^n,  375. 
Cell,  21, 187. 
Cellular  envelope,  77. 
Cellular  PlanU,  320. 
Cellular  tissue,  20. 
Cellulose,  151. 
Celtiden,  455. 
Central  placenta,  237. 
Centrifugal,  179,  266. 
Centripetal,  173, 266. 
Century-Plant,  165, 168. 
Ceratophyllkoee,  457. 
Chaff,  176. 
Chalaza,  241,261. 
Chara,  287. 
Character,  308. 
Chenopodikcee,  447. 
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Chldrophylle,  34»  96. 

Chrdmule,  34. 

Chr^sobal&nee,  385. 

Ciiiate ;  the  mtrgin  fringed  with 
hairs. 

CiDch6nee,  410. 

Circinate,  128,  275. 

Circumsciuile,  254. 

Circumscription ;  the  general  out- 
line. 

Cirrhoee,  or  Cirrhous ;  famished 
with  tendrils. 

Cistkcese,  351. 

Classes,  307. 

Classification,  15, 302. 

CUiYate;  club-shaped. 

CUw.221. 

Cleft,  112,  ld4. 

Climbers,  61. 

Club.Moss,  274. 

Clusikcee,  356. 

C<Scci,  252. 

Coherent,  196. 

Collective  fruits,  259. 

Colored,  185. 

Columella,  253, 279. 

C61umn,  481. 

C6ma,260. 

CombretkceiB,  392. 

Commelyn^ceflB,  488. 

Cdmmissure,  257. 

Complete  flower,  188. 

Components  of  plants,  18, 136.- 

Comp<SsitiB,  412. 

Compound  flower,  176. 

Compound  leaves,  115. 

Compound  organs,  37. 

Compressed ;  flattened  laterally. 

Condillplicate,  128. 

Conjugate;  in  pairs. 

Cone,  259. 

Coni^rva,  290. 

Conical,  45. 

Conifers,  469. 

Coniferous  Plants,  271, 319. 

Coniferous  wood,  80. 

Connate,  121. 

Connate-perfoliate,  121. 

Connective,  or  Conn^ctivtim,  225. 

C6nnivent;  converging. 

Constituents  of  plants,  136. 

Consumption  in  flowering,  168. 

Contorted,  219. 

Convolvulacen,  436. 


Convolute,  128, 219. 

Cdrdate,  110. 

Coriaceous ;  leathery  in  texture. 

Corky  envelope,  77. 

Corm,  or  C6rrous,  65. 

C<kmophyies,281,3dl. 

Cornkceas,  404. 

Cdrneous,  262. 

Cor611a,  185. 

Corrugate,  220. 

Cdr^mb,  172. 

Corymbose ;  in  corymbs. 

CosUte;  ribbed. 

CotyUdons,39.123,263 

Crassulkces^  398. 

Creeping,  61,63. 

Cr^mocarp,  256,  402. 

Crdnate,  112. 

Cristate;  crested. 

Cro6s.breeds,305. 

Crown,  223. 

Crown,  or  Collar,  38. 

Cruciate,  or  Cri!kciform,  222. 

Cruciferie,  347. 

Crdmpled,  220. 

Cryptogamia,  312. 

CrypUSgamous  Plants,  269,  31& 

Crystafi  in  plants,  35, 148. 

CJIcuUate;  hooded. 

Cucdrbitkceas,  397. 

Culm,  60. 

Ci^neaie,  or  Ci^neiform  (wedge- 
shaped),  109. 

Cuppressines,  470. 

Ciipule.257. 

CupuliferaB,  462. 

C6rvinerved,  111. 

Cuspidate;  tipped  with  a  sharp 
and  strong  point. 

CuscutineaB,  438. 

Cetticle,  100. 

Cycad^cee,  472. 

Cycadkceous  Plants,  271. 

Cycl6sis,  287. 

Cyme,  179. 

Cymose,  179. 

C^mules,  183. 

Cyperkcee,  489. 

C^blast,  24. 

Decag^ia,  314. 
Dec4ndria,  311. 
Decandrous,  224. 
Deciduous,  129. 
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Decliqed ;  turned  to  one  nde. 
Decomp<Sand ;   leveral   times  di 

yided. 
Dec6mbent  (ijing  on  the  groimd), 

DecCistate,  126. 

Definite,  240. 

Dehiscence,  227,  252. 

Dehiscent,  252. 

Deltoid  ;  with  a  tiian^lar  oatlinOc 

Dem^ried ;  under  water. 

Dentate,  112. 

Depressed ;  flattened  vertically. 

Dextrine,  152. 

Diad61phia,  312.         * 

Diad61phou8, 194,  225. 

DiAndria,  311. 

DidndrouB,  224. 

DiapensikceoB,  435. 

Diastase,  268. 

Diatomlcee,  291 . 

Dich6ndree,  438. 

Dich6tomous ;  successively  forked. 

Diclinous,  198. 

Dic6ccou8, 252. 

DicotyUdonouB,  264. 

Dicotyledonous  Plants,  72, 319. 

Didyndmia,  311. 

Didfnamous,  200, 225. 

Dimkse ;  loosely  spreading. 

Digitate,  117. 

Dig^nia,  314. 

Digjmous,  231. 

Dimerous,  192. 

Dimidiate;  halved. 

DioB^cia,  312. 

DicB^cious,  199,  225. 

Dioscorelcee,  484. 

Dip^talous,  221. 

Dipskcee,  412. 

Dipterockrpeie,  362. 

Directions  of  parts,  293. 

Dis6palous,  221. 

Discoid,  413. 

Disk,  230. 

Di886cted,  111.  . 

Dissepiments,  235. 

Distichous  (two-ranked),  124. 

Distinct,  196. 

Distinction  between  plants  and 
animals,  299. 

Divdricate;  very  widely  spread- 
ing. 

Divided,  113. 


DiSdder  (Oiscuta),  51, 264. 
Dodecag^nia,  314. 
Dodecdndria,  311.    « 
Dodecdndrous,  224. 
Dorsal ;  on  the  baok. 
Dorsal  suture,  232. 
Dotted  ducts,  32. 
Droseracee,  352. 
Drupaceous,  256. 
Drupe,  255. 
Dacts,31. 
Duramen,  80. 

Earthy  matter  in  leaves,  130. 
wood,  80. 


EbenacesB,  420. 

Eccentric,  265. 

Echinate ;  clothed  with  prickles. 

Eliiters,  274,  279. 

Elatin^ceiB,  355. 

Elementary  tissues,  18. 

EllipUcal,109. 

Emdrginate,  115. 

Embryo,  37,  262. 

Em^raed ;  raised  out  of  w»ter. 

Empetrkcee,  461. 

^ndocarp,  252,  255. 

£nd6genous  Plants,  319. 

£nd6genous  Stem,  71,84. 

^ndogens,  71. 

EndophloB^um,  77. 

Endosmose,  133. 

^ndostome,  241. 

Enneag^nia,  314. 

Ennedndria,  311. 

Ennedndrous,  224. 

Entire,  111,  194. 

Epacridkcee,  420. 

Epicarp,252. 

Epidermis,  36. 

Epig^ous,  197, 225. 

EpiphlcB^um,  77. 

Epiphytes,  49, 137. 

i^pisjperm,  260. 

Equisetdcee,  272. 

ijquitant,  118, 128. 

Erect,  241. 

Ericaces,  417. 

Ericinee,  417. 

l^ocaulondceo,  488. 

Escalldniee,  400. 

Essentia]  organs  of  the  flowei\  187. 

Evergreens,  129. 

£zalb6minons,  262. 
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Ezcretioiii,  148. 

Exhalation,  99, 132. 

&cocarp,  252,  ^5. 

£z6genoas  Pianta,  319. 329. 

Ez6genooB  atem,  71, 72. 

£zogrena,  71. 

Ez6ainoae,  134. 

j^oatome,  241. 

Ezatipulate,  122. 

£za6rted ;  projecting  beyond  aor 

roanding  parta. 
&Etine,2lS. 
EzlnSraCj  227. 
EapborbilLcee,  459. 

Fdlcate ;  acythe-ahaped,  aomewhat 

bent  to  one  aide. 
FaU  of  the  leaf,  129. 
Falae  partitiona,  235. 
Familiea,  306. 
Farinkeeoua,  262. 
Fdacicle,  180. 
F^acicled  (tnfted),  127. 
Faaciculated,  46. 
Faatfgiate ;  level-topped. 
I^yoae ;  deeply  pitted. 
Featber-yeined,  107. 
Ferna,  274. 
Fertile  flower,  198. 
Fertilization,  244. 
Fibrin,  155, 161. 
Fibroua,  45. 
Rg,  176. 

Filament,  186, 225. 
Filiform ;  thread-like. 
Filioea,  274,  315. 
Fimbriate;  iHnged. 
Ilaaiparoua  reprodaction,  24. 
Fiatuloua;  hollow. 
Flab^lliform ;  fan-ahaped. 
Fleahy,  45. 
F16ral,  123. 

Floral  enyelopea,  185, 218. 
F16ret  (amall  or  imperfect  flow 

era),  198. 
Flower.  184. 
Flowering,  163. 
Flowering  Planta,  41,  328. 
Flowerleaa  PlanU,  41, 269,  318. 
Fluyiklea,  478. 

Folikceoaa ;  leaf-like  in  texture. 
Follicle.  254. 
Food  of  planU,  135, 140. 
Foremen,  241. 


Formation  of  the  embryo,  247. 
FoviUa.  230. 
Free,  196. 
Frond,  274, 279. 
Frait,  248. 
Fngacioaa,  129. 
Fnmari^ces,  346. 
Fundamental  organa,  40. 
Fdngi,  283,  315.       * 
Funlculua,  240,  261. 
Fiiaiform  (apindle-ahaped),  45. 

Galea,  223. 

€kimop6taloua,  193,  221. 

6amoB6paloua,  193,  221. 

Gelatine,  160. 

Gemmiparoua  reproduction,  24. 

Geminate ;  in  paira. 

Genera,  305. 

Generic  namea,  325. 

G6nu8,  305. 

GentianaceaB,  440. 

G^graphical  Botany,  16. 

Gerani^ces,  366. 

Germ  ;  the  growing  part  of  a  bud ; 

a  rudiment 
Gormen;  the  old  name  for  the 

oyary. 
Germiniition,  266. 
Geanerikceae,  427. 
Gibboua ;  enlarged  on  one  aide. 
GiUa,  284. 
Gl^broua;   amooth;  deatitute  of 

£ubeacence. 
inda,  36. 
Gl&ndular,  fumiahed  with  glanda. 
Glaucoua ;  covered  with  a  grayiah- 

white  powder,  or  bloom,  that 

ruba  off. 
Gldmerule,  180. 
Gloaa^logy,  15. 
Glumea,  the    bracta    (huaka)    of 

Graaaea. 
Glumkceoua;  Glume4ike. 
Gietten,  154. 
Graminee,  490. 
GroeauIaceiB,  394. 
Ground  Pines,  274. 
Gum,  152. 
Guttifera,  356. 
Gymnosp6rmia,  314. 
Gymndapermoua,  240. 
Gymn6apermoua  Planta,  319. 
Gymne'cium,  187. 
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GjoAndria,  312. 
Gynindroas,  197, 22S. 
Gjnobue,  367. 

HemodoF&ces,  483. 

Hairs,  36. 

Halbert-sbmped,  119. 

Haloragec,  392. 

Hislate,  110. 

Hamamelkces,  400. 

Head,  174. 

Heart'thaped.llO. 

Heart-wood,  80. 

Heat  in  flowering,  167. 

H6Iicoid,  181. 

Helmet,  323. 

H^micarp,  257, 402. 

Hepdtice,  279. 

HepUg^ia,  314. 

Hept&gyDoos,  231. 

Heptdndria,311. 

HeptdDdrou8,224. 

Herbarium,  495. 

Herbi,  60. 

Heeperidium,  257. 

HetenSgamous,  413. 

HetertStropooB,  243. 

Hezagjrnia,  314. 

Hez^gynooa,  231 . 

Heziineroas,  192. 

Hex^ndria,  311. 

Hezdndrous,  224. 

H)1uiii,243,261. 

Hippocdetankcee,  374. 

Hirsute;    clothed     with  'coane 

spreading  hairs. 
Hispid;  clothed  with  rigid  hairs 

or  bristles. 
Hoin6gainoas,  413. 
HorixoDUl,24l. 
Horse-tails,  273. 
Hybrids,  305. 
Hydringee,400. 
Hydr6coaridacee,  480. 


mbricated  aestivation,  218. 
nclsed,  112. 
nconiplete  flower,  197. 
nctimbent,  265. 
nd^flnite,  193, 240. 
ndehiscent,  252.     - 
ndividual,  92,  302. 
nddplicate  (folded  inwards),  219. 
ndilsiam,  275. 
oferior,  196,  207. 
nflor^scence,  170. 
Dfundibaliform,  223. 
ngrafling,  60. 
Dnate,227. 
Qorg&nic,  137, 144. 
ns^rtion,  123, 196. 
nterc^llular  spaces,  22. 
ntemodes,  54. 
ntine,  229. 
ntrdrse,  227. 
nvol^cel,  177. 

nvolClcellate ;  with  an  involoceL 
nvolj^cra,  274. 

nTolilicrate ;    furnished  with  an 
involucre, 
'nvoliicre,  175. 
nvolute,  128. 
ridacev,  483. 
rregular  flower,  189, 205. 
rritability,  297. 

asmin^iceK,  444. 
eiga,  402. 
ugland^ceae,  462. 
oncacee,  46^. 
UDcaginec,  480. 

Keel,  205. 

Kidney -shaped,  110. 

Lab^Ilam,  224. 
Labiate,  431. 
Labiate,  223, 201. 
Labiatifldra.  413. 
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liiyerin^,  61. 
UafleU,  106, 115. 
Leaves,  d4. 

compound,  115. 

naiple,  106. 

Legume,  254. 

Legi!kmin,  155, 161. 

Legumin68e,  380. 

Lemn^ceae,  478. 

Lentibulaceae,  425. 

Liber,  77. 

Dcheni,  281. 

Lignin,  151. 

Ugu\e,ll9. 

Dgulate,  413. 

Dgnlifldro,  413. 

LilikceflB,  485. 

Liliiceomi,  222. 

Limb,  106, 222. 

Limnanth^ceie,  368. 

LinaceiB,  365. 

Linear,  109. 

Linnsean  System,  310. 

Lips,  223,  m. 

Liverworts,  279. 

Loaskcee,  393. 

L6bed,  112,194. 

Lobes,  111. 

LobelikceiB,  415. 

Localicidal,  253. 

Lodicule,  491. 

Loganiee,  410. 

Ldment,  254. 

Loment4ceous,  255. 

LoranthkceiB,  404. 

Lunate;  crescent-shaped. 

Lilknulate ;  diminutive  of  Lunate. 

Lvcopodikces,  274. 

Lyrate  (lyre  shaped),  113. 

Lythr&ceffi,  390. 

Mace,  26i. 

Maffnoli&ceiB,  335. 

Malv^ceffi,  359. 

Mangrove,  48. 

Mar^scent ;  persistent,  but  with* 

ering. 
Masked,  223. 
Medullary  Rays,  73,  76. 
Med6IUry  Sheath,'75. 
Melantb^cee,  486. 
Melastomkcee,  390. 
Meli^ceffi,  364. 


Membrankceous  )  of  the  texture 
Membranous       )  ^^  membrane. 
MenispermkcesB,  338. 
M6ricarp,  257, 402. 
Mes6mbryanthemkce»,  359. 
MesophloB^am,  77. 
Metam6rphosis,  212. 
Micropyle,  241, 261. 
Midrib,  107. 

Mitriform ;  mitre-shaped. 
Mimbsee,  382. 
MisUetoe,  51, 147,  294. 
Monad^lphia,  312. 
Monad^lphons,  194, 225. 
Mondndria,  311. 
Mondndroutf,  224. 
Monochlamydeous,  196. 
Monocotyl^donous,  264. 
MonocotyUdonous  Plants,  71, 319. 
MonoB'cia,  312. 
MoncB^cious,  199, 225. 
Monogimia,  315. 
Mon6gamous,  315. 
Monog^ia,  314. 
Mon6gynous,  231. 
Monop6tale,  323. 
Monop^talous,  193,221. 
Mondphyllous,  221. 
Monos^palous,  193, 221. 
Monotr6pee,  419. 
M6re89,  467. 

Mosses  (Musoi),  277,  315. 
Mucilage,  152. 
Mikcronate,  115. 
M61tifid  (manyHsleft),  112. 
Multiple  fruits,  259. 
M£lricate ;  clothed  with  short  and 

hard  points. 
Musdcee,  482. 
M6scardine,  286. 
Mushrooms,  283. 
Militicous;  pointless. 
Mycelium,  284. 
Myrickceae,  463. 
Myristickceie,  338. 
Myrsinkcee,  422. 
Myrtkceie,  389. 

Naked  ovules,  240. 

Naiad^ceflB,  478. 

Names,  324. 

N^piform  (turnip-shaped),  45. 

N&tant;  swimming. 
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Natural  System,  316. 

Navicular;  boat-shaped. 

Neck,  38. 

Nectaries,  293. 

NelombiAcee,  342. 

Neryed,  107. 

Netted-Teinedy  107. 

Neutral  flowers,  198. 

Nodes,  54. 

Ndmenclature,  324. 

Normal;  agreeing  with  the  pat- 
tern or  type. 

Nucleus,  241, 260,  262. 

Nucules ;  little  nuts,  .or  nut-like 
endocarps. 

Nut,  257. 

Nyctaffiniicee,  449. 

Nympneeices,  343. 
• 

Obc6rdate,  115. 

Oblique,  117. 

Oblong,  109. 

■Obdvate,  109. 

Obtuse,  115. 

6bTolute,  128. 

Ochree.  122. 

OcUndria,  311. 

OctAndrous,  224. 

OotogVnia,  314. 

Ofliet,62. 

Ole^s,  444. 

Onagracee,  391. 

Operculum,  279. 

Opposite,  58, 124. 

Orbicular,  109. 

Orchidiceae,  480. 

Orders,  306. 

Ordinal  names,  324. 

Organic,  137. 

Organiiation,  18. 

Organixed  Matter,  18. 

Organ6graphy,  14. 

Organs  of  Reproduction,  163. 

Organs  of  Vegetation,  40. 


Pdlee,  176. 
Palelceous;  chaffy. 
PdlmiB  (Palms),  ATS. 
Pdlmate.  46, 113. 
PAlmately  cleft,  &c.,  113. 
Pilmately-yeined,  108. 
Palmetto,  84. 
Pandknus,  48. 

r    fiddle-diaped; 
Pandurate       I  rounded    at    the 
Pandj^riform    |  end,  and  narrow- 

[^ed  in  the  middle. 
Pdnicle,  177. 
Paniculate ;  in  p&nicles. 
Papayer&ceflB,  344. 
Papayaoee,  396. 
PapiuondceiB,  381. 
Papilionaceous,  205, 222. 
Pdppus,  198,256,  412. 
Parallel-veined,  107. 
Par^physes,  277. 
Parasites,  51. 
Parenchyma,  28. 
Parnassiee,  354. 
Parietal  Placentas,  236. 
Parted,  113. 
Passiflorkcee,  395. 
Pedaliacee,  ^. 
P^date,  114. 
Pedicel,  172. 
Peduncle,  171, 172. 
Pectinate,  113. 
Peltate  (shield-shaped),  110. 
Pendulous,  241. 
Pentag^ia,  314. 
Pent4gynous,  231. 
Pentkmerous,  192. 
Pent4ndria,  311. 
Pent&ndrous,  224. 
P^po,  258. 
Perfect  flower,  198. 
Perfoliate,  121. 
Perennial,  46. 
Perianth,  185. 

P^ricjirn.  24R. 
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P^nonate,  223. 

\. 

P^taloid,  185. 

Petals,  185. 

lis,  etc.,  315. 

P6tiolate ;  with  leaf-stalk. 

,225. 

Peti6lalate;  with  petiolules. 

9. 

P^Uole,  106, 119. 

P^Uolnle  ;  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet. 

, 

PhsDiSgamoaa  Plants,  318,  328. 

?£tL'i:sr'!f'-«».3,a 

1,221. 
1. 

Philad^lphes,  400. 

1,221. 

Phyll6dium,  119. 

PhyUotaxis,  125. 

PhjsioMgical  Botany,  14, 17. 

86. 

Phytolacckcee,  450. 
Ph^n,  93. 

8. 

1. 

PU^aa  (cap),  284. 

Pilose ;  with  slender  hairs. 

bitten  off. 

Pinne,  275. 

Pinnate,  115. 

Pinnately  cleft,  &c.,  113. 

Pinn^tifid,  113. 

Pinnules,  275. 

PiperkceBB,  457. 

PisUllate,  198. 

10  of  the  flower, 

PistUiidia,  278. 

Pistils,  187,  231. 

, 

Pitcher-plants,  120. 

died    with    hairs 

Pith(Medalla),75. 

)r  especially  with 

Plac6nta,  234. 

i  hairs. 

Placentiferons ;  bearing  the  pla- 

wdery. 

centa. 

I. 

Plan  of  VegeUtion,  37,  40, 270. 

PlantaffinkcesB,  424. 
Platanaces,  466. 

ihaped. 

Plicate  (plaited),  128,219. 

xis,259. 

Plumbagin^iceiB,  425. 

P16moae  ;  feathered ;  fringed  with 

nic  Products,  154. 

hairs  or  bristles. 

1. 

Pliimule,  263. 

I,&c.,108. 

Plurality  of  embryos,  248. 

P6dosperm,  240. 

Podostemkcets,  458. 

Poisons,  their  action,  299. 

Polemoni^ces,  435. 

ng  from  a  centre. 

P611en,  186, 229. 

108. 

Pollen-tube,  244. 

Polinia,230.     ' 

Polyad^lphia,  312. 

Polyadelphous,  194,  225. 

{. 

Polyindria,311. 

Polydndrous,  193,  224. 

Polycotyl^donous,  264.                   1  lUmose ; 

branched. 

43 
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Rananoalkoee,  334. 

IUphe,243,261. 

lUphidet,  35, 14a 

Ray.,  177, 198. 

Receptacle,  175, 187, 900. 

Redi^pUcate,  220. 

Regular  flower,  184, 185,  S91. 

ReUtion  of  plants  to  the  air,  143, 

155. 
Relation  of  plants  to  animals,  159. 

the  soU,  146. 

R^niform,  110. 

RepAnd,  113. 

Riplam,354. 

ResedlM^e,  350. 

RespiraUon,  156, 158. 

Resupinate;  inverted. 

Reticulated,  107. 

Retr6r8e ;  bent  backwards. 

Retrograde  metamorphosis,  213. 

Ret^se,  115. 

R^ToInte,  138. 

RhamniU^es,  376. 

Rhizinthe,  446. 

Rhisocdrpe,  275. 

Rhizopboricee,  392. 

Rhiz5ma,  63. 

Rhomboid;  oral,  and  a  little  an- 

ffalar  in  the  mkldle. 
Ribs,  96, 107. 
IUngent,333. 
Ripening,  250, 
Rise  of  the  sap,  133. 
RosiU^es,  384. 
RosiUseous,  333. 
Root.  38,  43. 
Rootlets ;  the  ramifications  of  the 

root. 
Rootstock,  63. 
RiSstrate;  beaked. 
lUSstellate ;  with  a  small  beak. 
R6sulate ;  in  a  rosette. 
R6Ute,333. 
Rubi&cee,  408. 
Rugose,   oneFen   from  fields   or 

wrinkles. 
Ruminated ;  363. 
R6ncinate,  113. 
Ranner,  63. 
Rut^oee,  370. 

Sao  of  the  amnios,  246. 
S&gitUte,  110. 


Salidicee,  465. 

Samdra,257. 

Santalkcee,  453. 

Sap-wood,  80. 

Sapinddcee,  375. 

Sapotkcee,  431. 

Sdrcocarp,  353. 

Sarraoeniiicea,  344. 

Saamrkcee,  457. 

Sazifrag^cee,  399. 

Sclibrous;  rough. 

Scape,  181. 

Sc^rious;  dry,  thin,  and   eolor- 

less. 
Schixandrkoess,  336. 
Sc<$rpioid,  181. 
Scouring  Rush,  873. 
Scrobicnlate ;  pitted. 
Scrophnlari&ceos,  438. 
Season  of  repose,  169. 
Sea-weeds,  987, 
S^cund;  turned  to  one  side,  as 

the  flowers  of  some  epikes,  ic 
S6cundine,341. 
Seed,  360. 
Segments,  113. 
Seminal,  133. 
Sensitiveness,  893. 
Separated  flower,  198. 
Sepals,  185. 
SepUcidal.358. 
Septifiragal,  353. 
Septum ;  a  {Mrtitioo. 
Sericeous;  silkj. 
Serrate,  113. 
S6ssUe,  106, 174, 335. 
S6ta,378,379. 
Sheath,  119. 
Shrubs,  60. 
Signs,  493. 
Silinefls,  357. 
Silicle,358. 
SiUcul6sa,  314. 
Silique,  358. 
Siliqudsa,  314. 
Silky ;  clothed  with  a  shining  ap- 

pursed  pubescence. 
Simarubdicee,  3^. 
Sinuate,  113. 
Sinus,  110. 

Sleep  of  pUnts,  396.  , 

Smillcee,  485. 
Solankcee,439. 
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S6ri,275. 

Spkdix,  174. 

Spathe;  the  leaf  that  enyelopet  a 
spadix,  174,  477. 

Spdtulate  ;  oblong,  or  oboyate, 
with  the  lower  end  mnch  nar- 
rowed ;  like  a  apatula. 

Species,  302. 

Specimens,  mode  of  preterring. 

Sp^rmoderm,  260. 

Spigeliie,  410. 

Spike,  174. 

Spine,  62. 

Spinoee ;  famished  with  flpinefl. 

Spiral  arrangement,  124. 

Spiral  Fesseb,  30. 

Spongelets,  or  Sp6ngiole8, 43. 

Spontaneous  movements,  291, 296. 

Spordngia,  274, 275, 278. 

Spores,  272. 

Sporidia,283. 

8p6rocarp,  274. 

Sp6nile8,283,265. 

Squ^imooe;  scaly. 

Squamellate;  bearing  small  nar- 
row scales. 

Sqntoose ;  spreading  at  ri^t  an- 
gles or  more  in  aU  diiictions 
&om  a  common  axis. 

St^imens,  185, 224. 

St4minate,  196. 

Starch,  34, 152. 

SUndard,  205. 

Staphylde,  376. 

StellatiB,409. 

Stellate ;  in  star^shaped  whorls. 

Stem,  38, 53. 

Stemless,  53. 

Sterculidcee,  36t. 

Sterile  flower,  196. 

Stigma,  187,234. 

Stigmitio,  232. 

SUpe,  275,  207, 284. 

Stipellate,  123. 

Stipelles,  123. 

Stipitate ;  raised  on  a  stipe. 

Stipulate,  122. 

Stipules,  122. 

St6lon,  61. 

St6mates,  or  Stdmata,  36, 102. 

Striate;  marked  with  longitudinal 
lines  or  stripes. 

Str6bile,  259. 


Str6phiole ;  an  appendage  to  the 

hilum  of  a  seed. 
Structural  Botany,  14, 17. 
Style,  187, 234. 
Stylopddiom,  231,401. 
Styracacee,  421. 
Sub ;   a  prefix  of  qualification ; 

thus  subcordate  means  slightly 

cordate ;    suboTate,   somewhat 

o?ate,  &o. 
Subclasses,  307. 
Subgenera,  306. 
Submersed ;  under  water. 
Suborders,  307, 
Subordination  of  groups,  308* 
Subtribes,  308. 
S6bulate ;    awl-shaped  ;  tapering 

to  a  sharp  point  from  a  broader 

base. 
S6cculent  plants,  104, 118. 
Sucker,  61. 

SuffWktex ;  an  under-shrub. , 
Suffrut6scent ;  scarcely  shrubby. 
Sufiriiticose ;  somewhat  shrubby. 
Sugar,  153» 
Sdlcate;  ffrooyed. 
Superior,  196. 
Si:tperTolute,219. 
Suppression,  191, 199, 203, 251. 
S6rculoae ;  bearing  suckers. 
Suspended,  241. 
Suspensor,  246. 
Suture,  226. 

Symmetrical  flower,  186. 
Sync^pous,  234. 
Syngen^sia,  312. 
Syngen^sious,  195,  225. 
Systematic  Botany,  15,  301. 

Tamarisclnee,  356. 

Tap-root,  45. 

Tax)neaB,47]. 

T^gmen,  261. 

Tendril,  62. 

Terminal,  57. 

Terminology,  15. 

Ternary  Organic  Products,  153. 

T^mate,  116. 

Temstrcemikcee,  363. 

Tetradynimia,311. 

Tetradynamous,  202, 225. 

Tetrag^ia,  314. 

Tetrdgynous,231. 
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TetrAmerons,  Ac.,  192. 

Tetr&ndria,  311. 

Tetr&ndrooB,  224. 

T68ta,  260. 

ThaI]6genoiui  Plftnts,  2B1,  321. 

Th411opbjtei,  261,  321. 

Thallu8,281,321. 

Th^ca.  274. 

Theoretical  atructore  of  the  flow- 
er, 2ea 

Theoretical  ttnictore  of  the  atem, 
87. 

Theoretical  atmcture  of  the  pla^ 
centa,  &c,,  237.  . 

Throat,  222. 

Thjmelkces,  453. 

Thyraua,  177. 

TiUkces,  361. 

Tiasuea  of  Planta.  18. 

Toothed,  112, 194. 

T6ni8, 187. 

Trees,  60. 

Triad6]phoa8,194,225. 

Triindria,  311. 

Tridndroas,224. 

Tribes,  307. 

Tricoccous,  252. 

Tried,  112. 

Triibliolate,  &c.,  116. 

Trig^nia,  314. 

Trlg7Uoua,231. 

THmerons,  192. 

Tripetilous,  &c.,  221. 

Triple-ribbed,  &o.,  108. 

Tris^ons,  &c.,221. 

Tristichous  (three-ranked),  125. 

TropsoUicee,  368. 

Trdncate,  115. 

Trunk,  60. 

T6ber,  64. 

T^berooB,  or  Tuberiferowk  47. 

Tiibular,  223. 

Tabatifl6rfB,  413. 

Turbinate;  top-shaped;  inversely 
conical. 

Tumeracee,  395. 

Twiners,  61. 

Twisted,  219. 

Type  of  the  flower,  184, 188, 215. 

Typhicen,  478. 

UlmdiceiB,  455. 
I^mbel,  172. 


iJmbellets,  177. 
Umbellifero,  401. 
Umbilicate ;  depressed  in  the  cen- 
tre. 
Unarmed;  not  prickly, &c. 
I^ncinate;  hooked. 
Undershrabe,  60. 
I^ndnlate;  wavy. 
Ungoionlate,  221. 
l^nffuis,  221. 
UniUteral ;  one-sided. 
Unis6xaal,  198. 
Urtickcee,  466. 
Urticen,  468. 
tJtricle,  257. 

Vaccines,  417. 

Vague,  266. 

Valerianacee,  411 . 

Valves,  252. 

Valvular,  or  Valvate,  219. 

Varieties,  303. 

Vascular  Plants,  320. 

Viscular  tissue,  30. 

V^siform  tissue,  32. 

Verbenkcee,  430. 

Vegetable  digestion,  149. 

Vegetable  physiology,  14. 

Vefnlets,  107. 

Veins,  96, 107. 

VenAtion,  107. 

Ventral  suture,  232. 

Vernation,  128. 

V^rrucose;  warty. 

Versatile.  227. 

Vertical  leaves,  118. 

Verticil,  54, 124. 

VerticilUte,  124, 183, 

Verticillaster,  183. 

Vesicular;  bladdery. 

Vessels,  30. 

V6xillary,  219. 

V^xiUum,  205. 

Villous,  or  Villose ;  clothed  with 

long  and  shaggy  hairs. 
Violkcee,  350. 
Vitkcea5,377. 
Vitality.  299. 
VittfB,  402. 
V61uble;  twining. 
Vdlva  (Wrapper),  284. 

Ward  Cases,  141. 
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Wedge-shaped  (cuneiform),  109. 

Whorl,  54, 124. 

Whorled,  124. 

Wings,  205. 

Wood,  75,  77,  87. 

Woody  tissue  or  fibre,  28. 


ly;  clo 
ted  hurs. 

Xjridkcee,488. 

Zanthozylkcee,  370. 
ZygophyUkcee,  369. 


%*  Tbx  accent,  in  this  Index,  is  used  in  the  manner  employed  by 
Loudon.  When  the  accented  vowel  is  joined,  as  it  were,  to  the  follow- 
ing consonant,  the  mark  of  accentuation  is  turned  forwards,  or  to  the 
right ;  as  in  Vdl-vular.  When  the  accented  syllable  is  long,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  ensuing  consonant,  the  mark  is  turned  backwards, 
or  to  the  left ;  as  in  Vd-siform. 


PINTS. 
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